The  C  hiciv^’o  Ti-ihvme  rea^ehes 

people 


I  )<»  you  M‘11  aut(uii:ilif  washors?  Tlu-n  you  wanl  thi-  facts  alxail  I  .jIh 

the  two  kiruls  of  people  in  a  market.  Tho.se  who  huy.  .\ml  those  | 

who  <lon't.  can't  or  won’t.  m.% ^  •^*^1 

How  to  reach  more  of  the  riuht  kind  — the  l>uyers— is  impor- 
tant.  In  Chit  auo.  that's  ea.sy.  Most  of  them  read  the  Trihune. 

In  city  and  suhurhan  hou.seholds,  til' ,  of  the  washer  huyers 
read  the  Sundax  Trihune:  Hi',  read  the  Daily  Trihune. 

Now  mayhe  you  sell  watches,  water  skis  or  women’s  dre.sses  I  Your  kmil  ot  people  >4re  the  Kino 
insleatl  of  washers.  It  makes  little  ditference.  The  Trihune  will  rowt^R \Tuav  i"“s  *ho  thev'*1rJ 

•  leliver  for  vou  a  lamer  audience  of  actual  huvers  than  anv  other  «haiihpy  buyand  how  to  sen  then, 

■  *  rnofe.  Call  a  Tribune  repret>entd 

(  hil’lliil)  IU*\VSj)*.4|M*!\  tive  for  the  toll  story 

To  sell  more  to  your  kind  of  |H*ople— the  (K-ople  who  tiuy  — 
u.se  the  Trihune  in  Chicaito. 

More  readers . . .  More  buyers . . .  More  results — 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBOE 


For  COLOR... 

BUY  SCOTT 


...WITH 
EASY-TO-ATTACH 
COLOR  CYLINDERS 
COLOR  COUPLES 
AND  COLOR  UNITS 


SCOTT  has  helped  many  newspaper  plants  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  color  by  attaching  Color  Cylinders,  Color 
Couples  or  adding  Color  Units  to  existing  SCOTT  Black 
&  White  Units. 

We  illustrate  a  typical  example  .  .  .  Color  Couple  attached 
to  modern,  streamlined  SCOTT  Black  &  White  Units  .  .  . 
geared  to  provide  flexibility  of  color  plus  the  high-speed  pro¬ 
duction  demanded  by  today’s  continued  circulation  growths. 

If  you  have  problems  involving  the  use  of  ROP  or  Spot 
Color,  a  SCOTT  engineer  can  show  you  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  converted  or  suggest  the  most  economical 
way  to  add  new  Color  Equipment. 


WHtTCD  CP/ITT  SL  /*/!  *  sales  office: 

wwHLi  Cn  OOUt  i  QT  Ul/-  501  fifth  ave.,  new  york  u 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


scon  High-Speed,  3-Unit  Press  with  3/2 
ratio  folder,  reversible  color  couple  and  re¬ 
versing  drives  on  printing  units  for  spot 
and  multi-color  printing. 


In  Indianapolis . . .  78.8%  of  all  food  linage  appears  in  The  Star  and  The  News 


These  breeds  ere  iQ...in  Indians 

with  The  STAR  and  The  NEWS 

Morning  4  Sunday  Evaning 

Constant  editorial  emphasis  on  food  makes  Indiana's  - 1  In  this  abundant  area  Star  and  News  coverage  (73% 

two  greatest  newspapers  the  outstanding  food  saies-  of  all  Metropolitan  and  retail  trading  zone  families) 

men  in  the  state’s  rich,  45-county  market  area  boasting  creates  brand  popularity  that— with  strong  editorial 

an  effective-buying-income  of  $4.3  BILLION.*  support— SELLS.  Get  your  products  in  in  Indiana  with 

Hoosiers  have  big  appetites  and  you  can  whet  their  this  great  1-2  selling  team,  the  newspapers  people 

tastes  for  your  products  by  placing  sales  messages  read  . . .  and  respect. 

before  the  state’s  biggest-by-far  reading  audience.  •Source:  May,  1981,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News 


Kelly- Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

27*3 1 — Association  for  Education  in  Joumalisnt.  University  of  Michigaa, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

28>30 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Schine  Inn, 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Ocean  Shore,  Wash. 

8- 9— Pennsylvania  UPl  Editors  workshop.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 
8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
8-10— Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic,  Hotel  Savery,  Dos 

Moines. 

8-10— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

8- 10— Maryland  Press  Association  &  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Com¬ 

mander  Hotel.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

9-11— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 15 — Newspaper  Food  Editors,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Bam, 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

11 -  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

11- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14-15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation,  Vancouver. 

14-16 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Colony  Motel,  Atlantic 
City. 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Drisklll  Hotel,  Austin. 
15-16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers'  Con¬ 
ference,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

24— Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea. 

24-26 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  PIck-Congreu 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

28 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 —  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

29- 30 — President's  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

30- Oct.  1st — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sevrt' 


.\^i§^HtfOey  executives  who  launch 
the  top  advertising  campaigns  everywhere. 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  note  under  way 


TEST  COURSE  FOR  NEW  PRODUCTS 


OCTOBER 

1-3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

1- 3 — SDX  co-sponsored  Business  News  Writers  seminar,  Williams  &  Mary 
College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- ^— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

5-7 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radission  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

1 2- 1  ^-National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Test-Town,  Pa, 


Have  you  tried  the  Altoona  Economy  Run?  There’s  no 
better  spot  in  the  keystone  state  for  your  1961-62  test 
campaign  for  a  new  product  or  an  old  one  ...  a  new 
package  design,  or  a  new  ad  campaign. 

Wonderfully  cooperative  retailers,  typical  distribution, 
balanced  economy  .  .  .  plus  one  blanket-coverage  type 
of  ad  medium,  the  Altoona  Mirror,  reaching  3  out  of  4 
homes  in  the  Blair  County  metro  area,  and  98%  of  the 
families  in  the  Altoona  city  zone! 


Vol.  94.  No.  34,  AuKUst  26,  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  (Printeil  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  Blast  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Serond  class 
mail  privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879, 
with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  1961  by  Editor  t 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  E  &  P  "American  Account”,  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank 
Limited,  Royal  Exchange  Branch,  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Go., 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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Eltoona  SlRirror 


Alfoono  Pennsylyonia's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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TheKa 
open 


M  City  Star  has  the  LOWEST 
linl  rate  in  America! 


RANKED  NO.  1 


Among  million-person  markets, 
Kansas  City  is  currently 
ranked  No.  1  in  sales  activity 
by  Sales  Management’s  Survey 
of  Buying  Power. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


New  York  Office. 
21  East  40th  St. 


Chicago  Office. 
202  S.  State  St 


when  you  think 
Pennsylvania, 
think  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh — 
and  Erie! 

•  Leader  in  population  growth 

•  Key  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

•  New  buildings,  industry  and 
customers 


TheErieTimes  (evening) 


The  Erie  News  (morning) 


TheErieTimes-News  (Sunday) 


POLITICS  and  PAPERS 
BUILD  SALES 

‘Baton  Rouge  looks  to  the  State-Times  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate  for  detailed  coverage  of  what’s  new 
in  the  Legislature— and  in  the  stores.  Louisiana’s 
political  capital  is  Louisiana’s  industrial  capital 
as  well.  And  Baton  Rouge’s  industrial  workers 
are  among  the  nation’s  highest  paid.  Sell  the^ 
rich  newspaper  readers  in  their  newspapers. 

Baton  Rouge 

r  STATE-TIMES 

I  and 

MORNING  ADVOCATE 

Daily  ROP  Color 

Roprcsentod  by  The  John  Budd  Company 
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People  read  and  heed  newspapers  to  a  remarkable  and 
satisfying  extent.  Even  in  a  mass  metropolitan  market,  the 
millions  avidly  scan  newspaper  pages  for  information  and 
entertainment.  Example:  The  New  York  Daily  News  on  July  24 
began  running  about  three  photos  made  on  the  streets  each  day 
by  “Tbe  Spying  Photographer.”  One  person’s  picture  in  a  group 
is  circled  and  he  or  she  may  call  at  the  News  Information 
Bureau  and  collect  S25.  To  date  55  out  of  80  or  68.8%  have 
seen  their  candid  photos  and  have  called  to  collect  the  reward. 
This  proves  that  a  name  or  photo  hits  home,  even  among 
8,000,000  residents.  Incidentally,  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  currently  is  running  a  photo  series,  too.  Spires  or 
I  tops  of  tall  buildings  are  pictured  under  a  “Know  New  York?” 
heading,  along  with  a  few  facts  about  tbe  structure’s  age  and 
I  height.  Answer  to  the  puzzle  is  given  on  another  page. 

— The  new  Robert  Young  television  series,  “Window  On  Main 
Street,”  starting  on  CBS-TV  Oct.  2,  has  as  a  principal  character 
the  editor  of  a  thrice-weekly  newspaper,  the  Milhburg  Courier-Netct. 
In  one  episode,  the  editor  says  to  a  job  applicant:  “Look,  boy, 
you  don’t  go  into  a  newspaper  job  t<^— to  draw  sick  pay.  You 
go  in  because  it’s  a  darn  fine  profession  and  because  you  are 
drawn  to  it — and  it  excites  you.  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  it’s  glamorous. 
It’s  not.  It’s  a  lot  of  hard,  routine  work.  You  may  curse  it  at 
times  but  you  better,  by  George,  love  it,  because  you  won't  get 
rich  at  it.  It’s  like  virtue— it’s  its  own  reward.”  .  .  .  Fred  Wyatt, 
“a  guy  who  after  more  than  20  years  at  newspapering  still  con¬ 
siders  being  a  newspaper  reporter  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world” 
(he’s  been  on  the  San  Francisco  papers  and  the  Neu>  York  Daily 
News)  is  now  a  reporter-rewriteman  on  the  San  Rafael  (Galif.) 
Independent-Journal  and  once  a  week  writes  the  “1-J  Reporter’s 
:  Notebook”  column.  .  .  .  New  York  Post  columnist  WilUam  V. 
Shannon,  who  has  been  with  the  paper  10  years,  took  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  to  get  married  and  to  join  the  Genter  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  Galif. 

I  — Joseph  H.  Belair,  director  of  the  Public  Information  Division 
1  of  the  Illinois  Secretary  of  State,  Springfield,  writes:  “Your  item 
j  of  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  newsman  who  had  his  own  color- 
;  ful  identification  system  for  letters  when  spelling  a  word  brought 
back  to  mind  the  incident  experienced  some  20  years  ago  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Illinois  State  Journal  here  in  Springfield.  I 
was  taking  a  story  over  the  telephone  from  one  of  our  stringers. 
In  spelling  a  surname,  she  identified  letters  in  the  usual  manner 
i  until  she  came  to  the  letter  ‘Q.’  It  went  like  this:  ‘Q  as  in — 
j  (pause,  then  brightly) — Q  as  in  Cupid.’  While  I  have  this 
sheet  in  the  typewriter,  I  must  add  that  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
I  ever  completely  forget  the  gal  in  the  society  department  whose 
copy  always  referred  to  the  members  of  a  sewing  circle  as  ‘the 
j  sewers.’  ”...  Three  sets  of  brothers  work  on  the  Lincoln 
1  (Neb.)  Journal.  Frank  and  Ellis  Rail  cover  the  Statehouse. 

I  Del  and  Duane  Snodgrass  cover  the  courthouse  and  other  beats, 
j  Pat  and  Bob  Murphy,  teenagers,  are  copyboys. 

— Happy  Headlines:  “Kennedy  Seldom  Off  His  Rocker” — Port- 
'  land  (Me.)  Evening  Express;  “dipper  of  N.  Y.  .Schools  (iels  Into 
!  a  Hull  of  a  Jam”— Detroit  News;  “Mrs.  Fred  Tooze  (Gheck  the 
I  Name)  WGTU  PresidenF’^Boise  Idaho  Daily  Stateman.  .  .  .  After 
;  writing  pieces  on  parachuting,  John  Ackelmire,  editorial  page 
I  columnist  for  the  Indianapolis  News,  went  out  and  tried  some  sky- 
I  diving  himself  and  now  is  ground^  with  a  broken  ankle.  .  .  . 

^  Lead  to  Al  Warden’s  sports  column  in  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
I  Examiner:  “This  week  marks  42  years  Patrolling  the  Sports  High¬ 
way  by  this  writer,  reporting  the  happenings  of  the  unending 
contests,  the  persons  who  merge  in  victory  and  the  vanquished 
I  who  hope  to  try  another  day  .  .  .  the  eternal  challenge  of  individual 
i  and  the  team  to  win.”  The  column  closed:  “This  might  appear 
to  be  a  lot  of  miles  on  patrol— it’s  the  oldest  daily  sports  column 
in  the  nation  and  more  than  15  million  words  long.  But  then,  I 
like  being  a  sports  reporter.”  .  .  .  Instructions  to  photographers 
in  American  United  Life  Insurance  Go.  employees’  magazine: 
“Do  not  photograph  the  speakers  while  they  are  addressing  the 
audience.  Shoot  them  as  they  approach  the  platform.” 
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LEADSALL OTHER 

SOUTHEASTERN  CITIES  IN 


No  one  reaches  this  audience  like  The  Birmingham 
News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald!  9  out  of  10  Birm¬ 
ingham  homes  take  one  or  both  papers.  This  high 
percentage  of  readership  guarantees  you  alm(»t  100% 
blanketing  of  the  important  home-owners  market  .  .  . 
and  everyone  else  too! 

Home -owners  buy!  High  home-ownership  means  larger 
and  larger  markets ...  for  furniture,  flowers  and  fertili¬ 
zers  ...  for  washers,  wheel  barrows  and  water  heaters  . . . 
for  a  thousand  and  one  things. 

Incomes  are  rising!  Family  incomes  in  Birmingham  are 
the  fastest  rising  in  the  South.  Hojne-owners  have  a 
ready-to-buy  attitude  and  income  to  back  up  their 
wishes. 

Sales  have  sky-rocketed!  Metropolitan  Birmingham 
ranks  7th  in  the  South  in  total  furniture,  household  and 
appliance  sales  .  .  .  8th  in  lumber,  building,  hardware, 
and  in  population. 

Still  a  tremendous  unsold  marketl  Sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  great  in  Birmingham!  Solid,'  stable  family 
groups  paint  and  putter  to  improve  their  homes.  Air 
conditioning  and  food  freezers  are  fast-growing  in  the 
appliance  field. 

Reach  this  rich  market  through 

Stnrnn^ham  Itkws 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

NATIONAL  REPRESENATIVE  KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 

*For  complete  detailt  write  George  R.  Clark,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Birmingham  News  -  Birmingham  Post- Herald  —  or 
check  with  your  ImoI  Kelly-Smith  Representative. 


196! 


editorial 


Discriminatory  Tax 

l^^EMBKRs  of  the  North  Carolina  general  assembly  were  not  thinking 
very  clearly  or  were  not  thinking  at  all  when  they  approved  a 
newspa|}er  sales  tax  in  the  closing  days  of  their  session.  What  they 
passed  turns  out  to  lie  one  of  the  most  discriminatory  pieces  t)f  legis¬ 
lation  in  history. 

The  intention  w’as  to  apply  a  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  newspajjers. 
The  solons  thought  it  w’oultl  he  easy  to  collect  if  it  were  left  up  to  the 
carrier  boys  who  deliver  the  papers.  Then,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
they  said  the  tax  would  be  collected  only  where  a  carrier  delivers  more 
than  1,000  copies  a  week. 

This  tax  monstrosity,  therefore,  discriminates  against  the  carriers — 
if  one  is  successful  and  ojierates  a  large  route  he  has  to  collect  the  tax, 
if  not  he  can  forget  about  it;  it  discriminates  against  newspa|>er  sub¬ 
scribers —  some  pay  it  and  some  don’t  and  they  could  be  near- 
neighbors;  it  discriminates  between  urban  and  rural  subscribers — most 
rural  routes  are  over  1,000  copies  |)er  week  and  many  city  routes  are 
not;  it  distriminates  against  mail  subscribers — they  have  to  pay  the 
tax  or  the  newspajier  must  pay  the  tax  for  them  whereas  some  weekly 
or  monthly  carrier-ilelivered  subscribers  do  not  pay  because  of  the 
size  of  the  route. 

State  Representative  Clifton  Blue,  who  is  also  a  weekly  newspa|>er 
publisher,  said  “the  General  Assembly  certainly  will  want  to  review 
this  when  it  meets  in  196.^,’’  which  should  be  the  most  masterful 
understatement  of  the  year.  We  think  the  tax  law  is  so  bad  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  meet  in  sjiecial  session  to  rejreal  it. 


Hollywood  Style 

I'he  Hollywood-television-style  |X)rtrayal  of  a  newspaperman  will  be 
jjerpetuated  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  the  cause  of  true 
journalism  will  be  set  back  generations,  by  the  action  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  legislature  jjennitting  reporters  to  attach  flashing  amber  lights 
to  their  automobiles. 

According  to  our  information  it  was  the  television  reporters  who 
wanted  the  measure  passed.  New'spapers  and  newspaper  rejxirters 
didn’t  want  it  and  saw  no  need  for  it.  .\pparently,  the  TV  boys  have 
been  believing  their  own  programs. 

Most  newspajjer  editors  and  their  rejwrters  outgrew  this  hot-shot, 
big-stuff,  show-off  attitude  in  the  performance  of  their  work  around 
the  time  “Front  Page’’  disapijeared  from  the  best-seller  lists.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  movies  and  television  continue  to  |>er|ietuate  the  image 
of  the  “stop  the  press’’  school  of  rejjorter  which  bears  no  relation  to 
the  real  thing.  This  flashing  amber  light  business  merely  helps  carry 
on  the  illusion. 

We  admire  the  Pennsylvania  newspajiers  who  scoff  at  the  law  and 
say  their  re|X)rters  and  photographers  will  not  use  the  lights.  We 
hope,  as  those  newspapers  do,  that  the  governor  will  not  sign  the  bill 
Ijecause  there  is  no  need  for  it  in  the  |>erformance  of  a  reporter’s  job. 


I 
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Where  there  i$  no  vition.  the  people 
perish:  hut  he  that  keepeth  the  late, 
happy  i$  he,^— Proverbs,  \.\fX;  IH. 
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Lot  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave„ 
Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentative,  1901  West  8th  St.  Hubbard 
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London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

Charter  Member  AudK  Bureau  of  Cirenlatlona. 
6  mo.  averase  net  iwhl  Dee.  SI,  IMO — 21,1(1. 
Renewals  to  April  80,  10(0,  7(.S7%. 
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16  Asians  Study 
Newspapers  of  U.S. 

Sixteen  Asian  newspaper 
executives  are  participating!:  in 
a  seminar  at  the  American  Press 
Institute.  The  visitors  from  six 
countries  will  spend  two  months 
studying  every  phase  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Seminar  sessions  will  be 
broken  up  by  trips  around  the 
U.S.  The  seminar  is  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  State. 


Photos  by  Bob  Warner,  i^lP 


SEEING  THE  AMERICAN  WAY— Members  of  the  Asian  News  Execu¬ 
tives  seminar  at  the  American  Press  Institute  listen  to  a  discussion  of 
advertisinq  and  makeup  by  Eugene  A.  Simon,  publisher  of  the  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News  and  New  Kensington  Dispatch.  From  the  left, 
are;  Yuichiro  Isobe  of  Tokyo  Shimbun,  Shantilal  A.  Shah  of  Gujarat 
Samachar,  India;  Mr,  Simon;  Teng  Soon  Khoo  of  Straits  Times,  Singa¬ 
pore;  Joaquin  P.  Roces  of  Manila  Times;  and  M.  G.  A.  Khatib  of 
the  News,  Karachi,  Pakistan. 


Miss  Sian  Aw  is  managing  director 
of  Sin  Poh  Amalgamated,  Ltd. 
which  publishes  the  Hongkong 
Tiger  Standard  and  two  Chinese- 
language  dailies. 


Muhammad  Safdar  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Tameer  of 
Rawalpindi,  Pakistan. 


C.4RTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


Short  Takes 


E&P  Index 


He  was  booked  on  charges  of  battery 
and  distributing  the  peace. — Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 


Advertising  News  . . 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic  . . 
Editorial  Workshop 
Personal  Mention  . . 

Photography  . 

Promotion  . 

Public  Relations  . . . 

Shop  Talk . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 
Syndicates  . 


He  then  attempted  to  shoot  himself  in 
the  head  but  the  bullet  apparently  only 
creased  his  scalp  and  ran  out  of  the 
tavern  and  drove  off.  —  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times. 


Grim-faced  and  eight-lipped,  the  po¬ 
lice  went  about  the  task  of  sifting  and 
rechecking  every  available  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence. — Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 


Weekly  Editor  . 

Picketing  stops  Detroit  paper  . . 

N.Y.  printers  reject  TTS  pact  . . . 

Engravers  ask  Portland  wages  . . 

Young  photog  leaping  to  fame 
Wall  Street  Journal's  growth  . . 

Boys  become  tax  collectors . 

Governors  informal  with  press 
Eichmann  coverage  is  appraised 
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CASTRO 

SCARE 


Teen-Ager  Admits  Slaying  by  Phone. 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 


During  her  wild  escapade  she  tied  up 
traffic,  knocked  down  John  Blank,  who 
was  trying  to  catch  her,  and  chased  a 
police  office  over  a  fence. — Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune. 


I  HELPED  TEACH  HIM  TO  TALK" 
YARDLEY,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
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The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
uses  consistent  advertising 
like  this  in  The  NewYorkTimes 
to  reach  the  executives -among 
advertisers  and  at  agencies 
-who  make  advertising  media 
decisions.  Tell  the  story  of 
your  market  and  your  ability  to 
sell  that  market  with  your 
advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 


BREAD  AND  BUTTER 


&i  Delaware  Valley,  63%  of  the  food  store 
ttles  are  made  in  the  suburbs.  That’s  pre- 
dsely  where  The  Daily  Inquirer  is  read  by 
422,000  women — 27%  more  than  the  ma> 
jor  evening  paper!  In  addition.  The  Inquirer 
reaches  307,000  female  readers  in  the  dty. 
Need  we  say  more? 


Your  'promotion  message  this  size  (200  lines)  in 
The  New  York  Times  would  cost  you  only  $U80 
at  the  open  rate,  much  less  on  contract  discount. 


first  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Missionary  Pickets 
Knight  Newspaper 


Court  In  Detroit 
Against  Striking 

DsmioiT 

Five  striking  Miami  pressmen 
formed  a  socalled  “informa¬ 
tional”  picket  line  that  forced 
suspension  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Preen  most  of  this  week. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  acting  on  a  complaint 
filed  by  the  newspaper,  called  it 
a  secondary  boycott  in  violation 
of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  pro¬ 
visions  and  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion  order  Thursday  noon.  The 
pickets  withdrew  immediately. 

Staffs  that  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  dry  run  editions  each  day 
vere  ready  to  get  an  edition  of 
the  morning  daily  on  the  street 
again  Thursday  night,  provided 
the  paper’s  union  pressmen  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

The  court  order  was  issued 
against  Local  46,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants  Union,  of  Miami,  whose 
members  have  been  on  strike 
against  the  Miami  Heraid 
since  Aug.  1  in  a  dispute  over 
overtime  pay  and  manning  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  Miami  Herald,  one  of  the 
John  S.  Knight  newspapers,  as 
is  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 


Issues  Orders 
Miami  Pressmen 

continued  to  publish.  The  pick¬ 
eting  here  was  obviously  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  settlement  of  the 
Miami  strike  by  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  on  Knight  management. 
Although  union  pressmen  re¬ 
spected  the  picket  line,  other 
craftsmen  did  not. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  six 
Miami  strikers  to  halt  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  another 
Knight  newspaper,  but  all  work¬ 
ers  there  disregarded  the  line 
formed  by  six  men  and  all  edi¬ 
tions  were  published. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 
missed  ail  Sunday  editions  and 
failed  to  publish  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings.  Most  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  force  was  laid  off  when 
pressmen  ignored  instructions 
of  their  local  and  international 
officers  to  go  back  to  work.  The 
pressmen’s  contract  contains  a 
no-strike  clause. 

Henry  C.  Weidler,  Free  Press 
business  manager,  said  at¬ 
tempts  to  deal  with  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  directly  had  been 
in  vain. 

He  told  the  court  the  shut¬ 
down  was  costing  $40,000  a  day 


Close 
5  Days 

in  advertising  and  $30,000  in 
circulation  revenue,  and  1700 
employees  were  being  deprived 
of  $42,500  in  wages  daily. 

The  Detroit  News  was  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  Free  Press  diffi¬ 
culty  and  it  publicly  announced 
that  nothing  would  be  done  by 
it  to  increase  circulation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  while  the  morning 
paper  was  suspended.  The  Free 
Press  circulation  is  573,000 
daily  and  625,000  Sunday  while 
the  evening  paper  has  733,500 
daily  and  920,600  Sunday. 

In  an  editorial,  the  News 
management  explained  there 
was  no  common  stoppage  of  the 
Detroit  newspapers  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  because  the  basic  “griev¬ 
ance”  was  in  Miami  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  negotiated 
under  the  Detroit  joint  contract. 

The  editorial  said: 

“At  321  West  Lafayette 
Boulevard  Detroiters  can  wit¬ 
ness  a  current  demonstration  of 
why  some  newspapers  have  died 
and  why  many  unwise  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  abolish  all  labor 
unions  and  restrict  all  worker 
rights  to  strike.  The  address  is 
that  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  closed 
by  five  men  from  Florida. 

“The  five  are  odd  mission¬ 
aries,  Miami  pressmen  who 


have  come  north  to  advertise  to 
Detroiters,  and  particularly  to 
Free  Press  pressmen,  the  fact 
of  their  efforts,  and  failure,  to 
stop  publication  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

“Using  a  perfectly  legal  de¬ 
vice  known  as  ‘informational 
picketing,’  the  Miami  five  came 
here  Saturday  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Knight  newspapers  are 
‘unfair  to  organized  labor’  in 
Miami. 

“Their  signs  of  course  omit 
mention  that  the  so-called  ‘un¬ 
fairness’  apparently  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  Miami  Herald  manage¬ 
ment.  Other  newspaper  crafts¬ 
men  are  ignoring  the  Miami 
picket  line.  They  won’t  support 
the  pressmen’s  union  demand 
for  overtime  for  men  who  have 
not  worked  a  37*/^  hour  week  in 
the  Herald  pressroom.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  Herald  is  running. 

“But  the  Free  Press,  which 
has  no  dispute  with  any  union, 
is  closed.  Local  and  interna¬ 
tional  officers  of  the  pressmen’s 
union  sanctimoniously  protest 
that  it’s  not  their  fault — ‘The 
men  just  won’t  cross  that  infor¬ 
mational  picket  line.’  So  the 
Free  Press  is  closed.  .  .  . 

“The  News  is  doing  what  it 
can:  It  is  not  seeking  added 
circulation  by  increasing  its 
gross  press  run,  although  this 
inconveniences  thousands  of 
regular  Free  Press  readers  who 
will  not  be  able  to  find  any 
paper.  It  is  not  accepting  addi¬ 
tional  advertising,  although  this, 
unfortunately,  may  penalize 
businessmen  normally  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  Free  Press.” 


N.Y.  Printers  Reject  Unique  TTS  Contract 


New  York  City’s  union  print¬ 
ers  are  demanding  more  than 
training  pay  to  allow  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  introduce  Teletype¬ 
setter  operations. 

By  a  vote  of  474  to  317,  the 
membership  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  rejected  a  proposed 
contract  which  contain^  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  publishers  to  pay  full 
scale  while  printers  learned  to 
operate  the  tape-punching  ma¬ 
chines. 

More  than  2,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  Sunday  meeting  at 
which  the  agreement,  recom¬ 
mended  by  local  and  interna¬ 
tional  officers,  was  hotly  de¬ 
bated.  Union  members  employed 
in  commercial  shops  were  eligi¬ 
ble  to  vote.  There  are  3,500 
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members  employed  on  the  10 
newspapers  involved  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

With  the  rejection  of  the  pro¬ 
posals,  the  membership  removed 
the  negotiating  committee  and 
appointed  a  new  one.  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  the  local 
union,  who  ardently  defended 
the  negotiated  agreement  as 
“one  of  the  best  programs  for 
retraining  skilled  workers,”  sent 
a  request  Monday  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  to  reopen  contract  talks. 

Because  several  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  contract  committee 
members  were  away  on  vaca¬ 
tions  it  was  not  possible  to 
schedule  sessions  immediately. 
The  contract  under  which  the 
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printers  have  continued  to  work 
expired  last  Dec.  7. 

Harry  Klahr,  secretary  of  the 
union’s  negotiating  committee, 
led  the  dissenters  in  attacking 
the  agreement  on  the  ground  it 
did  not  give  the  members 
enough  in  compensatory  items 
to  offset  losses  expected  with 
the  move  to  automation. 

The  proposed  contract  (E&P 
Aug.  12)  would  have  made  the 
publishers  responsible  for  re¬ 
training  union  members  in  han¬ 
dling  tape  equipment.  It  also 
granted  a  $7  increase  in  wages 
over  two  years,  and  allowed  one 
day  sick  leave. 

Mr.  Klahr  said  shorter  hours 
and/or  increased  vacation  time 
were  needed  to  take  up  a  slack 


in  employment  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  automated  equipment. 
The  union  had  asked  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  paid  vacations  from 
the  present  three  weeks  to  four 
weeks,  five  days  sick  leave,  and 
11  instead  of  the  present  eight 
holidays. 

John  J.  Pilch,  international 
vicepresident  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  negotiations,  denied 
there  had  been  any  “surrender” 
on  the  part  of  the  union.  He 
said  the  training  program  is  one 
of  the  best  ever  secured. 

Jesse  Simons,  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  long  nego¬ 
tiations.  His  name  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  the  ac¬ 
count  published  Aug.  12. 
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Engravers  Ask  Strike 
Paper  to  Pay  Wages 


Officers  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers  Union  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  60th  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  this  week 
that  a  string  be  tied  to  sub¬ 
sidies  to  the  strike-bom  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Reporter. 

Acting  on  the  petition  of  the 
Reporter’s  publisher,  Robert  D. 
Webb,  for  continued  wage  help, 
the  union’s  Executive  Council 
proposed  to  continue  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  strike  benefits  to  four 
engravers  who  are  working  for 
the  paper,  on  the  condition  that 
the  newspaper  match  the 
amounts  of  the  weekly  checks 
from  the  union. 

Although  the  Portland  local 
of  the  engravers’  union  has  a 
contract  with  the  Reporter, 
which  is  published  by  a  public 
stock  corporation,  the  wage 
provisions  have  been  held  in¬ 
operative.  ’The  same  measure  of 
support  has  been  given  by  other 
unions  “in  order  that  the  paper 
might  be  better  able  to  bwome 
established,’’  said  the  report  of 
Wilfrid  T.  Connell,  president 
of  the  international  union. 

Guild  Voted  Deadline 

Mr.  Webb’s  request  for  con¬ 
tinued  assistance  came  a  day 
after  the  last  deadline,  Aug.  11, 
for  keeping  the  wage  provisions 
of  the  contract  inoperative.  The 
American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
recent  convention  voted  to  stop 
payment  of  strike  benefits,  as 
of  that  date,  to  its  members 
employed  on  the  Reporter. 

(A  letter  from  guild  officers 
to  the  membership,  designed  to 
head  off  a  referendum  on  con¬ 
tinuing  benefits,  said  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Oregon  Journal  by 
the  Oregonian  had  dispelled 
hopes  that  the  Reporter  might 
put  the  Journal  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.) 

Mr.  Connell  told  the  en¬ 
gravers’  convention  that  the 
union  had  “more  than  held  up 
its  end’’  of  the  Portland  situa¬ 
tion  with  disbursements  of  $55,- 
779  for  equipment  and  benefits. 
The  union,  he  said,  installed  en¬ 
graving  equipment  worth  $12,- 
000  and  leased  it  to  the  Re¬ 
porter  for  $10  a  year  on  a  five- 
year  arrangement.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  union  and  stereo¬ 
typers’  union  did  likewise,  he 
reported. 

The  Reporter,  established 
originally  by  an  inter-union 
group  as  a  weekly,  began  daily 
publication  last  Feb.  11  to  com¬ 
pete  against  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  Oregonian.  The  engravers’ 
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union  holds  357  shares  of  stock 
in  the  publishing  company,  Mr. 
Connell  disclosed. 

In  other  reports  to  the  con¬ 
vention  Mr.  Connell  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  engravers’ 
union  had  gone  through  a  year 
without  an  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership.  A  drop  of  115  in  the 
number  of  indentured  appren¬ 
tices  was  an  unhealthy  sign,  the 
president  commented. 

The  Defense  Fund  ceiling  of 
$500,000  will  be  reached  by 
Sept.  1  and  the  $2  special  as¬ 
sessment  will  be  discontinued. 

• 

Special  Car  License 
Registrations  Published 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin  scored  a  victory  in  a 
hassle  with  the  State  Registrar 
of  Motor  Vehicles  over  the 
paper’s  right  to  publish  the 
names  of  persons  granted  spe¬ 
cial  “limit^’’  drivers’  licenses. 

The  papers  published  the 
names  of  eight  persons  granted 
such  licenses  after  registrar 
Laure  B.  Lussier  acknowledged 
that  the  records  are  open  to  the 
public. 

Under  a  new  law  limited 
licenses  may  be  issued  in  cases 
where  suspension  of  regular 
permits  work  occupational  hard¬ 
ships  on  penalized  drivers. 

Mr.  Lussier  released  the  list 
for  publication  after  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  with  John  C. 
A.  Watkins,  publisher  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin.  It  removed  a 
restriction  the  registrar  had 
imposed  under  which  reporters 
could  inspect  lists  on  their 
honor  not  to  publish  the  names. 


Washington 
The  question  of  using  some  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
for  national  news  agencies  in 
underdeveloped  countries  was 
sidestepped  at  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  at  Punta  del  Este. 

At  a  press  conference  this 
week.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  said: 

“There  were  some  indications 
in  one  preliminary  task  force 
report  that  something  like  that 
(funds  for  news  agencies) 
might  be  advisable.  But  there 
was  pretty  unanimous  feeling 
that  the  delegates  didn’t  want 
governments  to  interfere  with 


Broadcasters 
Win  Flashing 
Auto  Signals 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Legislature 
has  cleared  the  way  for  flashing 
amber  lights  on  reporters’  cars. 

But  the  legislative  struggle 
pitted  television  against  news¬ 
papers — and  TV  won. 

Pittsburgh  television  re¬ 
porters  wanted  the  bill.  Some 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation,  many  of  whom  service 
radio  and  'TV  stations,  didn’t. 

But  the  legislative  correspon¬ 
dents  have  no  traffic  problems 
other  than  shoving  their  way 
through  crowded  lobbies  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  House  and  Senate. 

'The  Harrisburg  Evening 
News  said  it  was  brought  out 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  “the 
bill  was  intended  as  a  sort  of 
reward  to  a  Pittsburgh  tele¬ 
vision  station  which  had  sup¬ 
ported  editorially  the  legislators 
when  they  voted  themselves  a 
flat  $3,000  expense  account 
several  years  ago,  one  of  the 
few  news  media  to  bless  their 
self-take.’’ 

In  an  editorial  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  said  “our  photographers 
and  reporters  will  have  to  get 
along  with  just  plain  old  autos 
without  blinking  lights,  sirens 
or  any  other  gadgets  required 
by  our  friends  of  radio  and  TV.’’ 

“News  media  need  blinkers 
like  Gimbels  needs  Macy,’’  the 
press  said,  adding: 

“Whatever  motivated  passage 
of  the  bill,  if  the  Governor 
signs  it — and  we  hope  he  won’t 
— pedestrians  and  autoists  alike 
had  best  clear  the  streets  for 
here  comes  ‘Scoop,’  your  ener¬ 
getic  TV  reporter,  flashing 
lights  and  all.” 


the  press.  That  was  dropped 
rather  rapidly.” 

That  task  force  was  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  newsmen 
and  public  information  experts 
headed  by  Roberto  Garcia  Pena, 
editor  of  Bogota’s  El  Tiempo. 

The  group  issued  a  report 
suggesting  ways  to  improve 
dissemination  of  hemispheric 
news. 

The  U.  S.  was  one  of  the  chief 
objectors  to  the  proposal. 

After  the  problem  of  public 
information  was  discussed  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  committee,  all 
of  the  Pena  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations  were  set  aside. 


Just-Layman 
Suit  Against 
Todd  Settled 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Injunction  proceedings  filed 
last  March  9  by  F.  Ward  Just, 
Waukegan  News-Sun  publisher, 
and  William  M.  I^ayman,  Chicago 
accountant,  against  E.  Kenneth 
Todd,  president  and  publisher, 
and  William  K.  Todd,  treasurer, 
Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc.,  were 
dismissed  here  Aug.  17. 

Three  corporate  directors  also 
named  defendants  were  L.  C. 
Miller,  counsel  for  the  news¬ 
papers;  Eugene  Abegg,  Rockford 
banker;  and  Harold  W.  Scha- 
backer,  real  estate  broker. 
Messrs.  Just  and  Layman  also 
are  directors. 

Circuit  Judge  William  R. 
Dusher  dismissed  the  suit  upon 
stipulation  of  all  parties  after 
conferences  result^  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  out  of  court. 

Just  and  Layman  originally 
sought  to  prevent  a  meeting 
call^  for  March  9  to  amend  by¬ 
laws  of  Rockford  Newspapers, 
Inc.  The  complaint  alleg^  that 
amendment  of  by-laws  was 
restricted  by  certain  written  and 
oral  ag^reements  made  in  1952 
prior  to  purchase  of  the  news¬ 
paper  properties  by  Rockford 
Newspapers,  Inc.  They  also 
alleg^  William  K.  Todd’s  elec¬ 
tion  violated  these  agreements. 

The  conferences  resulted  in 
termination  of  the  alleged  agree¬ 
ments  and  culminated  in  stock¬ 
holder  and  director  meetings 
which  amended  the  corporate 
by-laws  and  charter.  William 
K.  Todd’s  election  as  treasurer 
also  was  affirmed,  and  stock¬ 
holders  elected  Adelor  J.  Petit 
Jr.,  Chicago  attorney,  to  the 
board  to  succeed  the  late  William 
Behanna,  Waukegan  attorney. 

The  Just-Layman  suit  did  not 
challenge  control  of  Rockford 
Newspapers  by  the  Todd  family,  f 
Majority  (51%)  stock  is  held  in 
a  voting  trust  headed  by  E. 
Kenneth  Todd.  Just  owns  36%%, 
Layman  10%,  and  2%%  is 
owned  by  Upton  Bartlett,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  for  Rockford 
Newspapers.  The  voting  trust 
provides  for  succession  rights 
to  majority  stock  control  by  the 
Todd  family. 

• 

Weekly  Started 

Stanton,  Calif. 

Publication  of  the  Stanton 
Sun,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Orange  County,  has  be^n.  This 
is  the  eighth  publication  in  the 
group  operated  by  Virgil  Pink- 
ley,  editor  and  publisher. 
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Latin  News  Subsidy  Idea 
Dropped,  Dillon  Reports 


Berlin  Lensman,  20, 
May  Leap  to  Fame 


In  the  quick  click  of  his  cam¬ 
era  a  20-year-old  German  pho- 
tojfrapher  snapped  the  most 
talked  about  picture  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  Aug.  15  and  focussed  the 
attention  of  the  world’s  press 
on  himself  as  a  very  likely 
prize-winner. 

The  picture  of  an  East  German 
police  soldier  leaping  to  freedom 
over  a  barbed  wire  barricade 
was,  in  the  view  of  editors,  the 
most  striking  portrayal  of  the 
conflict  between  East  and  West 
reaching  a  crucial  moment  with 
the  Communists’  sealing  of  the 
East  German  border. 

First  Big  Chance 

Peter  Leibing,  working  for 
the  Contipress  agency  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  suddenly  found  himself 
elected  by  editorial  judgment  as 
the  photographer  of  the  day. 
E&P  asked  Dieter  Aulerich  of 
the  Springer  News  Service, 
Hamburg,  to  get  the  story  of  the 
picture-taking  episode  from  the 
young  cameraman. 

To  begin  with,  it  happened  to 
be  Mr.  Leibing’s  first  important 
assignment  away  from  his  home 
base  and  the  trip  to  Berlin  was 
his  first  travel  by  airplane. 
Ordinarily,  the  young  man  would 
be  covering  sports  events.  That 
was  his  specialty  and  might  well 
have  been  one  reason  why  he 
caught  the  soldier’s  leap  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  moment  his  boots 
crossed  the  wire. 

It  was  two  days  after  the 
Soviet  machine  had  turned  East 
Berlin  into  an  army  camp,  said 
Mr.  Leibing,  recounting  his 
assignment  .  .  .  “There  were 
tanks,  water  guns,  armed  units, 
the  People’s  Army  and  the 
People’s  police  everywhere.” 

Walking  with  Klaus  Lenartz, 
a  Springer  reporter  in  Berlin, 
young  Leibing  reached  the 
Bemauer  Strasse  sector  border 
and  was  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  Russian  soldiers  and  little 
groups  of  Germans  behind  the 
barbed  wire  fence. 

The  reporter  nudged  Leibing 
to  notice  the  strange  actions  of 
a  young  soldier  in  East  German 
police  uniform.  “He  was  very 
neiv'ous  and  smoked  hastily  one 
cigaret  after  another,  now  and 
then  edging  toward  the  barrier,” 
Leibing  recalled. 

“What  do  you  think — is  he 
trying  to  get  our  attention?” 
Lenartz  asked  Liebing.  “Let’s  see 
if  we  can  help  him.  Move  closer 
to  the  border  and  set  your 
camera.”  . 

Young  Leibing  followed  the 


instructions,  while  other  camera¬ 
men  aimed  at  the  loitering  East 
German  soldiers  off  to  one  side. 
They  responded  by  affecting 
various  poses — some  grinning, 
some  scowling,  some  threatening 
with  their  fists,  and  a  few  touch¬ 
ing  their  fingers  to  their  fore¬ 
heads  (a  gesture  indicating 
someone  nearby  was  out  of  his 
mind). 

No  sooner  had  Leibing  set  up 
his  35mm  camera  with  200mm 
telephoto  lens  than  the  nervous 
soldier  broke  into  a  sprint  and 
hurdled  the  wire.  The  photog¬ 
rapher,  used  to  this  kind  of 
action,  clicked  at  the  right 
moment  and  made  what  some 
have  called  “the  most  sensational 
picture  in  a  turbulent  situation.” 

The  defector  broke  into  a  run 
and  escaped  in  West  Berlin. 

“I  forgot  any  possible  danger,” 
the  photographer  said  later.  “It 
did  not  come  to  my  mind  that 
perhaps  the  East  German 
soldiers  could  fire  at  their  com¬ 
rade  and  that  I  was  directly  in 
the  line  of  fire.” 

The  picture  first  appeared  in 
the  Bild-Zeitung,  one  of  the 
Axel  Springer  newspapers  which 
circulates  from  Hamburg  all 
over  Germany.  The  minute  Al¬ 
bert  Riethausen,  photo  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  at  Frank¬ 
furt,  saw  it  he  contacted  Conti¬ 
press  to  arrange  for  worldwide 
distribution.  The  agency  sold 
the  picture  rights  to  AP  outside 
Germany  and  France. 

F.  A.  Resch,  executive  picture 
editor  of  AP,  said  it  was  policy 
not  to  divulge  the  amount  paid. 
The  picture  was  played  front¬ 
page  everywhere.  In  Sydney, 
Australia,  two  major  newspapers 
gave  it  their  entire  front  pages. 

The  soldier’s  jump  was  also 
recorded  on  a  film  made  for  the 
West  German  Television  and  a 
still  similar  to  Leibing’s  shot  but 
not  quite  so  clear  was  processed 
and  ^stributed  to  news  agencies. 
After  it  had  been  out  awhile, 
the  London  bureau  of  United 
Press  International  ordered  it 
killed.  The  explanation  was  that 
the  source  had  withdrawn  per¬ 
mission  to  use  it  because  of  the 
sale  of  exclusive  rights  to  the 
Leibing  picture. 

• 

Quits  Mafiiazine  Staff 

Harry  Homewood,  chief  of 
Newsweek’ 8  Chicago  bureau, 
resigned,  effective  Sept.  1.  Mr. 
Homewood,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Detroit  news  bureau  for  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  had 
been  with  Newsweek  since  1957. 


'LEAP  TO  FREEDOM' — By  Pef«r  Leibing 


Frequency  Discount  Plan 
Withdrawn  by  L.A.  Times 


Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  15,  is  revising  its  bulk 
discount  plan  for  advertisers 
eliminating  the  frequency  re¬ 
quirement  put  into  effect  nearly 
a  year  ago. 

The  old  plan  offered  discounts 
to  advertisers  using  more  than 
6,000  lines  and  six  insertions 
within  six  months. 

The  new  plan  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  discounts  if  they  use 
more  than  10,000  lines  in  a  year. 

“We  got  tired  of  swimming 
upstream,”  said  Robert  Nelson, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales, 
in  explaining  why  the  plan  had 
been  changed. 

To  Meet  Twice  Yearly 

One  of  the  reasons  for  adopt¬ 
ing  the  six-months  plan,  he  said, 
was  that  it  required  Times  sales 
people  to  sit  down  with  clients 
and  agencies  twice  a  year  to 
work  out  advertising  programs. 

“They  could  then  analyze  the 
performance  of  the  advertising 
and  make  projections  for  the 
future  every  six  months,”  he 
said. 

“However,”  he  said,  “we  ran 
into  considerable  resistance 
from  advertisers  and  agencies. 
The  plan  seemed  to  create  too 
much  confusion.  Our  sales 
people  told  us  they  had  to  spend 
more  time  explaining  how  our 
discount  system  worked  than  in 
talking  schedules.” 

Although  the  new  card  ex¬ 
presses  the  discount  by  means 
of  a  line  rate  rather  than  a  per¬ 
centage  discount,  the  actual  dis¬ 
count  for  the  same  amount  of 
advertising  is  almost  identical 


to  the  old  rate,”  Mr.  Nelson 
said. 

The  Times’  flat  line  rate  is 
$1.30  a  line.  The  discounts  of¬ 
fered  increase  with  the  amount 
of  advertising  used  in  a  year 
to  the  maximum  discount  of¬ 
fered  to  those  using  200,000 
lines  or  more.  The  rate  for 
200,000  lines  is  $1.19,  a  discount 
of  9.8  percent. 

• 

Jack  Kent  Cooke 
Sells  2  Magazines 

Toronto 

Percy  W.  Bishop,  Toronto- 
based  businessman  with  in¬ 
terests  in  Western  natural  gas 
and  local  real  estate,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Saturday  Night  and 
Liberty  magazines  from  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  to  preserve  their 
Canadian  ownership  and  iden¬ 
tity. 

Mr.  Cooke  began  shedding  his 
interests  in  Canadian  broad¬ 
casting  and  publishing  after 
taking  steps  late  last  year  to 
become  a  United  States  citizen. 
He  has  radio  and  recording  in¬ 
terests  in  the  U.  S. 

Arnold  Edinborough,  English- 
born  editor  of  Saturday  Night, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  for  four  years, 
will  remain  editor  of  the  75- 
year-old  magazine,  now  pub¬ 
lished  every  two  weeks.  It  sells 
about  75,000  copies  an  issue. 

Frank  Rasky  will  retain  the 
editorship  of  Liberty,  which  has 
a  monthly  circulation  of  about 
600,000.  Mr.  Cooke  purchased 
Liberty  in  1947  from  a  U.  S. 
group  for  $400,000. 
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Wall  Street  Journal  Grows 
Into  A  National  Newspaper 

Four  Regional  Editions  Issued 
In  Printing  Plants  in  7  Cities 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  by 
publishing  four  regional  edi¬ 
tions  in  printing  plants  in  seven 
cities,  has  attained  its  original 
concept  of  becoming  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  daily  business  newspaper. 

Circulation  growth  has  been 
little  less  than  phenomenal  as 
the  Journal  continued  to  open 
strategically  located  printing 
plants  in  all  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  1940  ABC  report  was 
28,982;  1950  —  65,701;  1960  — 
706,98^  The  last  ABC  report  on 
July  15  credited  the  Journal 
with  778,403  paid  circulation. 

The  regional  editions  are: 
Eastern,  published  in  New  York, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.;  Midwest,  published 
in  Chicago  and  Cleveland; 
Southwest,  published  in  Dallas; 


Pacific  Coast,  published  in  San 
Francisco.  An  eighth  plant, 
printing  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Edition,  will  be  opened 
early  in  1962  in  Riverside,  Calif. 

Nearly  Identical 

The  Journals  issued  in  all 
seven  plants  each  business  day 
morning  (except  Saturday)  are 
so  nearly  identical  that  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  are  duplicated 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  westward-ho  movement 
for  the  development  of  an  all- 
America  business  newspaper  for 
American  businessmen  every¬ 
where  began  away  back  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  1929  (Wall  Street’s  black¬ 
est  month,  incidentally)  when 
the  Pacific  Coast  Edition  was 
established  in  San  Francisco. 


The  original  idea  was  for  it  to 
carry  regional  business  news. 
Although  it  had  access  to  the 
full  news  report,  the  western 
version  differed  radically  from 
the  parent  paper.  Policy  has 
changed  in  keeping  with  the 
theory  that  all  business  news 
is  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  business  community  of 
the  entire  country. 

Therefore,  all  editorial  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  at  the  New  York 
headquarters  and  all  editions 
are  practically  the  same.  There 
is  some  difference  in  advertising 
content  of  the  four  editions,  as 
advertising  is  sold  either  on  a 
national  basis  or  for  a  single 
or  a  combination  of  regional 
editions. 

Regional  makeup  on  some  in¬ 
side  pages  varies  slightly  be¬ 
cause  of  local  advertising,  but 
the  front  page,  editorial  page, 
inside  pages  bearing  major 
stories  and  stock  quotations  are 
identical. 

Steady  Expansion 

The  multiple  printing  plant 
expansion  steadily  continued  in 
1948  with  the  opening  of  the 
Southwest  Edition  in  Dallas  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  1951  to 
form  the  Midwest  Edition.  The 
Washington  plant  was  opened 
in  1955  and  the  plants  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
were  built  in  1960. 

All  news  material  gathered 
by  the  paper’s  large  national 
news  service,  Dow  Jones,  which 
has  clients  in  800  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  and  92,936 
miles  of  leased  wire,  and  by  the 
Journal’s  own  news  bureaus 
throughout  the  country  and 
aroimd  the  world  and  by  scores 
of  stringers  in  smaller  cities 
flows  into  the  New  York  proc¬ 
essing  center  for  evaluation  and 
editing. 

All  material  —  headlines  and 
stories  —  is  set  on  perforated 
tape  and  transmitted  to  all  pub¬ 
lishing  points.  The  same  tape 
activates  linecasting  machines 
in  the  seven  plants. 

Multiple  Editing 

For  example,  stringer  corre¬ 
spondents  throughout  the  South¬ 
east  send  news  reports  to  the 
Atlanta  bureau,  where  the  bu¬ 
reau  chief  does  a  thorough, 
tough  editing  job  before  trans¬ 
mitting  copy  to  New  York.  From 
reports  coming  in  from  all  bu¬ 
reaus,  from  the  Dow  Jones  serv¬ 
ice  and  all  other  news  sources. 


William  F.  Kerby 

Editorial  Director 


Buren  H.  McCormack 

Editorial  Director 


Vermont  C.  Royster 

Editor 


including  stories  by  the  New 
York  staff  writers,  the  editors 
in  New  York  make  selections, 
cut  and  edit  the  news  and  put 
together  the  day’s  news  report. 

Regional  editions  have  no 
autonomy.  Their  copydesks  sim- 


Charles  Dow  started  it  from  a  business  news  service. 
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ply  check  proofs  of  copy  re¬ 
ceived  by  tape.  They  handle 
makeup.  They  do  not  write  head¬ 
lines  or  edit  copy.  There  is  no 
discretion  as  to  chanf^ing  stories 
or  their  planned  play  in  the 
paper’s  makeup. 

Chief  editors  assemble  in  an 
informal  group  for  discussion  of 
plans  and  ideas  for  the  next 
day’s  edition  each  morning  at 
10:15  o’clock.  'They  sit  around, 
drink  coffee  and  exchange  tips 
and  ideas  until  noon.  The  in¬ 
formality  is  such  that  they  like 
to  call  is  a  “get-together”  and 
not  an  editorial  conference. 

Editors  Meet 

Attending  on  any  given  day 
are  likely  to  be  Bernard  Kil¬ 
gore,  president;  William  F. 
Kerby,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
torial  director;  Buren  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
torial  director;  Robert  Bottorlf, 
executive  editor;  Vermont  Roy¬ 
ster,  editor;  John  O’Riley,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Sendee;  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

Added  to  these  “regulars” 
often  are  editors  or  writers 
vitally  concerned  with  an  im¬ 
portant  breaking  news  story. 

For  many  years,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  maintained 
one  of  the  largest  (50  editors 
and  copydeskmen)  national  news 
desks  of  any  publication.  The 
number  of  editors  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  look  after  the  seven 
printings,  but  there  has  been  no 
comparable  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  staff  reporters. 

Two  separate  copydesks  are 
maintained.  One  is  called  the 
“Page  One  Desk”  and  its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  edit  copy  for  that  page 
exclusively.  'The  other  is  called 
the  “Big  Desk”  and  it  edits  all 
other  editorial  copy. 

The  newspaper  today  has,  in¬ 
cluding  its  seven  main  publish¬ 
ing  offices,  15  news  bureaus 
across  the  country,  making  it 
the  most  widespread  domestic 
newsgathering  organization 
maintained  by  any  newspaper. 
All  these  bureaus,  together  with 
the  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
(Dow’s  original  enterprise  in 
modem  dress),  are  tied  together 
by  92,936  miles  of  leased  tele¬ 
graphic  wires.  The  paper  also 
maintains  nine  foreign  bureaus. 
Since  the  paper  is  also  supplied 
by  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International  and  Reuters, 
the  total  volume  of  wordage  to 
be  handled  is  staggering.  With¬ 
out  firm  control  by  the  editors 
in  New  York,  the  result  would 
be  nothing  but  chaos.  They  must 
decide  each  day  under  pressure 
of  deadlines  what  stories  are 
to  be  us^,  see  that  they  are 
edited  and  assigned  their  proper 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Bernard  Kilgore,  president,  seated  on  desk,  confers  with  Robert 
Bottorff,  executive  editor,  and  Warren  H.  Phillips,  foreground,  man¬ 
aging  editor 


place  in  a  newspaper  of  compact 
size. 

When  an  editor  in  the  national 
news  center  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Dow  Jones  &  Company 
Building  on  Broad  Street  wants 
to  communicate  with  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  third  floor, 
he  does  not  run  down  stairs. 
He  communicates  by  wire  and 
the  information  goes  to  all 
seven  composing  rooms  at  the 
same  time,  to  New  York  like 
the  rest. 

No  Oty  Editor 

There  is  no  city  editor.  A  re¬ 
porter  is  assigned  to  a  certain 
beat  and  is  responsible  for  news 
breaking  in  his  field.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  reporter  assigned  to 
transportation  covers  air  lines, 
railroads,  truck  lines,  bus  lines. 
He  works  for  both  the  paper 
and  the  news  service.  Before  a 
major  project  is  launched  in  his 
field,  one  that  may  require  addi¬ 
tional  help,  he  will  check  with 
a  news  editor  or  the  managing 
editor. 

The  president,  two  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  executive  editor  are 
all  former  managing  editors,  so 
they  are  keenly  aware  of  edi¬ 
torial  possibilities  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

Series  of  stories  are  seldom 
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carried  by  the  Journal.  How¬ 
ever,  reporters  might  work  in¬ 
termittently  over  a  period  of 
months  on  a  major  story  —  or 
they  might  be  able  to  work  in¬ 
tensively  on  it  and  close  it  out 
in  six  hours. 

Group  Journalism 

“One  of  our  stories  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  group  journalism,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Kerby  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.  “Even  if  the 
story  carries  a  byline,  the  writer 
did  not  do  all  the  work.  At  least 
six  persons  had  a  hand  in  it. 
In  a  survey-type  story,  more 
than  100  reporters  all  over  the 
country  may  contribute.” 

Mr.  Kerby  and  other  editors 
often  visit  the  seven  plants 
across  the  country  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  bureaus. 

“The  problem  is  to  keep  close 
communications  between  all 
points,”  observed  Mr.  Kerby. 
“The  bureau  chiefs  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  field  must  not 
feel  isolated  from  the  main 
office.  The  correspondent  in  Van¬ 
couver  may  become  lonesome 
and  feel  forgotten  if  an  editor 
from  the  home  office  does  not 
visit  him  at  intervals  and  go 
over  with  him  local  conditions.” 

As  a  sort  of  family  reunion, 
a  three-day  conference  in  an 


out-of-the-way  resort  is  ar¬ 
ranged  each  Fall  for  chief  edi¬ 
tors,  bureau  managers,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editors  and  re¬ 
gional  managers.  'This  year's 
meeting  will  be  held  Sept.  22-24 
at  Seaview  Country  Club,  Abse- 
con,  N.  J.  It’s  preferred  that  the 
meeting  places  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
tant  from  a  Journal  plant  so 
editors  get  away  entirely  from 
the  shops  for  relaxed  shoptalks. 

“The  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
techniques  of  news  handling 
have  been  evolutionary  rather 
than  revolutionary,”  explained 
Mr.  Kerby.  “The  broadening 
concept  of  business  has  ex¬ 
pand^  our  field  of  reporting. 
While  the  Journal  is  written 
primarily  for  the  business  man 
and  is  an  economic  newspaper, 
a  national  business  .newspaper, 
many  seemingly  non-business 
stories  actually  have  economic 
implications. 

“Fires,  rapes  and  scandals  are 
out,”  he  continued.  “But  all  seri¬ 
ous  news  is  of  interest  to  the 
business  man  —  the  Congo 
crisis,  the  landing  of  Marines 
in  Lebanon,  the  Little  Rock 
school  integration,  on  which 
three  Journal  men  worked  at 
the  scene.  While  the  Journal  is 
designed  and  edited  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  it  has  broadened  its 
concept  of  what  news  is  a  neceSf 
sary  tool  for  business. 

Serious  News 

“The  whole  field  of  serious 
news  is  our  field,”  said  Mr. 
Kerby.  “You  can’t  get  broader 
than  that.  All  our  news  is  na¬ 
tional,  although  it  may  be  local 
in  origin.  We  would  not  cover 
a  mayor’s  race  in  Philadelphia 
just  bwause  we  have  many  read¬ 
ers  there,  but  if  the  race  should 
assume  national  implications 
then  we  would  run  a  story  on 
it.” 

The  Journal  does  not  basical¬ 
ly  compete  with  any  local  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Kerby  asserted.  He 
said  newspaper  editors  are  avid 
readers  and  use  the  paper  as  a 
tip  sheet  for  the  development 
of  local  stories.  There  is  in¬ 
creased  interest,  Mr.  Kerby  re¬ 
ported,  in  stories  about  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  retail  business, 
textiles,  chain  stores  and  chemi¬ 
cals. 

Below  the  Surface 

“We  aim  in  all  we  report  to 
get  below  the  surface  of  what 
has  happened  and  what  may 
happen  and  tell  our  readers  why 
it  happened  or  will  happen,” 
declared  Executive  Elditor  Rob¬ 
ert  Bottorff  with  firm  convic¬ 
tion.  “We  don’t  editorialize  in 
the  news  columns,  but  we  do 
try  to  interpret  the  news.  Most 
of  the  time,  this  can  be  done 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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were  Publisher  Ashley  Fu- 
012"  OI  trell  of  the  Washington  Daily 

_  News,  then  association  presi- 

I  ^  B  ^ CB  dentj  and  E.  A.  Itesch  of  the 

i-Fd^lUCS  X  Chatham  News,  legislative  com- 

mittee  chairman. 

-I-  Both  spent  weeks  conferring 
XXwJ'O  with  legislators  and  said  they 

reached  agreement  to  the  effect 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  that  the  tax  would  be  applied 
The  newspaper  sales  tax  pro-  only  to  mail  subscribers  and 
vision  in  Gov.  Terry  Sanford’s  across- the-counter  sales  at 
program  to  support  quality  edu-  newspaper  offices.  A  few  days 
cation  contains  such  inequities  l)efore  the  session  ended,  they 
in  its  administration  that  pub-  added,  they  were  told  to  go  home 
lishers  are  already  agitating  for  and  quit  worrying. 


changes  to  be  made  by  the  next 
General  Assembly. 


Then,  according  to  Mr.Futrell, 
“The  Legisature  cut  the  rug  out 


Principal  cause  of  publishers’  from  under  us.” 
headaches  and  subscribers’  com-  The  NCPA  got  word  of  the 
plaints  is  the  law’s  application  new  amendment,  introduced  by 
only  where  a  carrier  delivers  as  Sen.  John  Jordan  of  Wake  Coun- 
many  as  1,000  newspapers  a  ty,  in  time  only  to  register  fruit- 
week.  less  objection. 

Passed  in  the  closing  days  of  - 
the  Assembly,  the  new  law  cre¬ 
ates  these  problems:  1\T t  t  'WWr  11  Y 

1.  A  3%  sales  tax  is  collected  IlCltiOiKMl  WCGiCly  l^GClftS 
from  one  home  delivery  sub- 

scriber  while  his  neighbor  across  to  ^ 

or  down  the  street  doesn’t  have  U J.HJ  w 1 1  w w%Jv vS 
to  pay.  Conceivably,  the  sub¬ 
scribers’  positions  could  be  re-  Washington 

vers^  a  week  later.  The  tax  is  The  Washington  World  will 
applied  if  a  carrier  delivers  as  l)e  on  the  newsstands  Sept.  7. 


Editor  Ralph  da  Toledano  and  Publisher  Willard  Garvey 


many  as  1,000  newspapers  a 
week. 

2.  Most  rural  subscribers  are 
discriminated  against.  The  ma- 


Washington  newspaper  trying  for  an  audi- 
The  Washington  World  will  ence  of  what  the  opinion 
on  the  newsstands  Sept.  7.  researchers  call  “the  influen- 
It  is  disturbing  to  publisher  tials.” 

Willard  Garvey  that  his  still  p.  l.  p 

aborning  paper  has  already  been  ”  aper 

labeled  a  “voice  for  the  conserva- 


1  W  Y  private.  However,  he  said  he 

M^GUttS  unlimited  funds  into 

it.  (“It  discredits  you  to  be 

•  *  1  9  economically  unsound.”)  Ulti- 

Glm>w1>€M/tS  mately,  he  said,  the  paper  must 

be  supported  by  subscription 
wspaper  trying  for  an  audi-  advertising, 
ce  of  what  the  opinion  Although  starting  as  a  weekly 
searchers  call  “the  influen-  — with  a  national  rather  than  a 
ils.”  local  concept  of  news,  the  paper 

hopes  eventually  to  become  a 
On  Slick  Paper  daily.  However,  this,  Mr.  de 

Of  tabloid  size  the  paper  will  Tol^ano  says,  is  “in  the  realm 


4.  1.11c;  ^V/liOrrx  V/X  UftUlUlU  AliGC  kilt?  U21Ut;r  will  -  ,  ,, 

cau2  thev  ^  tives.”  He  and  Editor  Ralph  de  be  printed  on  English  finish  of  hope  and  dream  rather  than 

on  route/ rtelivorirur  moro  tVinn  Toledano  believe  the  World  will  stock  (also  used  by  the  London 

1,000  copies  a  week.  The  LegiL-  be  an  unique  publication  based  Economist)  and  will  sell  for  15c  J 

tore,  like  most,  is  dominat^  by  “individual  philosophy,”  a  copy. 

mmi  aroac  anri  rHAn’f  infanA  patterned  on  the  principles  (jg  Toledano,  who  admits  _  .  ^ 


rural  areas  and  didn’t  intend 
that. 

Tax  Collectors 

3.  Teen-aged  delivery  boys  are 


is  getting  the  paper  off  the 
ground.” 


of  the  London  Economist  and  being  a  “non-conformist  con-  Pl*C88  Allotted  Space 


the  Manchester  Guardian.  servative  himself,”  says  it  will 

“I  don’t  like  to  come  out  with  be  the  aim  of  the  World  to  “do 
a  lot  of  high  sounding  princi-  a  job  of  reporting  both  sides.” 


servative  himself,”  says  it  will  For  School  Story 
be  the  aim  of  the  World  to  “do  .  a 

a  job  of  reporting  both  sides.”  «  a  •  au  j 

hAA  Reporters  covering  the  deseg- 


required  to^le^ister  ^/Tth  the  Ples,”  Mr.  Garvey  says,  “Wause  One  feature  will  be  columns  ^e^atrorfour 

whcn  thc  papcr  comcs  out  if  it’s  on  an  important  controversy  .,V‘P. 


State  Revenue  Department  and  P'^P"  f  ®  on  an  important  controversy 

to  collect  the  tax  if  their  weekly  overrated  we  re  dead.  written  by  two  people  with 

deliveries  reach  1,000 — and  the  However,  he  is  convinced  the  opposing  views, 

newspaper  is  responsible  if  they  people  in  this  country  have  been  Another  feature  will  be  a 
don’t.  One  week  they  may  come  conditioned  to  accept  the  nega-  “grass  roots”  page  on  which 

under  the  law;  the  next  week  tive  approach.  local  stories  in  key  cities  will  be 


‘The  news  media  are  replete  summarized. 


on  an  important  controversy  7 

written  bv  two  neonle  with  schools  will  have  press  facilities 

^  ^  available  to  them  in  the  City 

5  AT  11  V  Council  Chamber  and  second 

Another  feature  will  be  a  floor  of  City  Hall. 

“grass  roots”  page  on  which  „  a  j--  u  -j  1. 

local  stories  in  key  cities  will  be  ^ayor  Hartsfield  said  he 

summarized. 

, ,  sentatives  of  news  media  to  be 


4.  Newspapers  have  to  pay  the  with  man’s  inadequacies  —  his  In  addition  to  Mr.  de  Tole-  i,-_-  i  a  -„refullv  screened 

tax  even  in  the  case  of  sub-  needs — his  problems,”  he  says,  dano,  former  associate  editor  for  m™.,,  seniors  enter  the  four 

scribere  who  paid  an  annual  sub-  “What  is  needed  is  the  positive  Newsweek,  the  roster  includes  „bite  biirh  seViools  Amr  30 
scnption  in  advance — before  the  slant  where  every  item  of  news  associate  editors  Fred  Theroux,  c.  1.  1  j  j  u  ij- 

Legislature  met.  will  increase  mass  self-suffici-  formerly  from  the  Sunday  staff  buildings 

“As  full  of  discriminations  as  ency.”  of  the  Washington  Star,  and 

you  can  thmk  of  in  ^y  one  Emphasizing  that  he  is  not  a  Jack  Purcell  who  was  with  the  the 

law,  says  William  C  Witer,  crusader  (I’m  no  Marshall  New  York  Daily  News,  Time 

attorn^  for  the  North  Carolina  an  “againer,”  he  says  and  Hill  &  Knowlton,  public  opposite  side  of  the  street. 


T» _ A  ‘A*  X’lClUf  aii  lie; 

ssocia  on.  “create,  seek  out 

The  associatmns  new  presi-  ^^^e  newsworthy  private 

teteJ UT""  J’!/*'!  constructive  achievement  .  .  . 

lature  which  p_assed  the  tax  pro-  te  ancf,  of  the 


it  is  his  aim  to  “create,  seek  out  relations  agency. 

and  make  newsworthy  private  Ben  Podgor,  formerly  with  LientS  VAiiange 
constructive  achievement  .  .  .  the  National  Enquirer,  will  be  San  Antoi 


^-Re7  nffT;  Blu7nX  ^  business  manager.  Malcolm  Kil- 

K  of  the  wSly  that  now  emanates  from  dale.  New  York  and  Waging- 

C.iti94>n  nt  AVvoAviAAr,  ^be  government.  ton  freelance  artist,  will  be  ari 


Citizen  of  Aberdeen. 

“The  General  Assembly  cer- 


the  National  Enquirer,  will  be  San  Antonio,  Texas 

business  manager.  Malcolm  Kil-  The  San  Antonio  Express  and 
dale.  New  York  and  Washing-  News  gave  Outdoor  Editor  Dan 
ton  freelance  artist,  will  be  art  Klepper  $50  with  instructions  to 


Since  it  is  also  part  of  his  director,  and  Kathrine  S.  Smith  go  as  far  as  he  could  and  stay 


tainly  will  want  to  review  this  philosophy  “never  to  start  any-  from  the  Tri-City  Sun,  Shefield,  as  long  as  possible  on  a  camping 
when  it  meets  in  1963  ”  savs  Mr  thing  new  where  an  existing  Ala.,  is  assistant  to  the  editor,  vacation.  'The  papers  have  just 


when  it  meets  in  1963,”  says  Mr. 
Blue.  He  says  the  tax  as  it  now 


group  can  do  the  job,” 


Mr.  Garvey  was  reluctant  to  completed  his  four-part  series — 


stands  was  enacted  through  a  Ga^^ey  does  not  see  the  World  discuss  the  amount  of  money  to  a  story  of  the  Klepper  family’s  _ 

misunderstanding.  ia  competition  with  the  dailies  be  put  into  the  paper.  He  said  5-day  trip  that  cost  a  total  of  ' 

Carrying  the  newspapers’  or  the  weekly  news  magazines,  he  has  had  offers  of  backing  but  $49.74.  They  traveled  1,076 


fight  during  the  legislative  ses- 


r  the  weekly  news  magazines,  he  has  had  offers  of  backing  but  $49.74.  They  traveled  1,076 
It  will  be  a  weekly  national  preferred  to  keep  the  venture  miles. 
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Governors  Informal 
In  Press  Contacts 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

Governors  of  five  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  states  told  of  their  meth¬ 
ods  in  disseminating  public  in¬ 
formation  to  news  media  at  a 
meeting  of  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  in  the  region. 
Their  methods  varied,  but  they 
were  in  accord  in  saying  that 
the  fullest  possible  information 
should  be  distributed  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  public’s  business. 

Those  participating  in  the 
conference  here  last  weekend  in¬ 
cluded  Bert  T.  Combs  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Buford  Ellington  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  J.  Millard  Tawes  of 
Maryland,  Terry  Sanford  of 
North  Carolina  and  Ernest  Roll¬ 
ings  of  South  Carolina. 

Gov.  Combs  said  the  public 
official  who  would  conduct  pub¬ 
lic  business  in  secrecy  damns 
himself  and  eventually  suffers 
the  consequence  of  his  foolish 
conduct. 

The  government  in  Kentucky, 
he  said,  concurs  in  Voltaire’s  ob¬ 
servation,  “Give  Light,  and  the 
people  will  find  their  own  way.” 
Accordingly,  he  said,  the  state 
has  a  firm  policy  of  open  access 
to  the  news  of  government. 

InffHTOation  .4gency 

“We  go  further  than  that,” 
he  said.  “We  have  set  up  a  pub¬ 
lic  information  agency,  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  the  governor,  to 
lend  every  possible  assistance 
to  the  press  in  gathering  and 
disseminating  news  about  state 
government.  We  believe  that  our 
division  of  news  services  equals 
in  competence  and  performance 
the  city  room  of  the  average 
metropolitan  newspaper.” 

Besides,  his  office  is  always 
open  to  reporters.  Because  of 
this,  he  said,  regularly  scheduled 
press  conferences  are  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

Gov.  Tawes  said  he  was  the 
first  governor  of  Maryland  to 
hold  scheduled  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Some  newspapermen,  he 
added,  feared  the  conferences 
would  hamper  their  freedom  to 
move  into  and  out  of  his  office 
at  will. 

“They  liked  the  idea  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  telephone  and  hearing 
the  voice  of  the  governor  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,”  he  said. 
Gov.  Tawes  said  he  liked  the 
informality  too  and  held  un¬ 
scheduled  conferences  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  arose  in  addition  to  the 
scheduled  ones. 

He  said, he  began  distributing 
a  weekly  newsletter  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  weekly  press  not 


represented  at  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Gov.  Ellington  of  Tennessee 
said  one  of  his  rules  is  that  if 
a  reporter  calls  and  he  can’t 
talk  to  him  immediately,  he 
tries  to  return  his  call  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

Gov.  Ellington  said  he  avoided 
off-the-record  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  also  made  re¬ 
ports  to  the  people  through 
weekly  newspapers. 

Gov.  Rollings  said  he  felt 
the  best  way  to  have  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  was  to  have  news¬ 
men  feel  he  was  “shooting 
straight”  all  the  time.  He  said 
he  held  weekly  news  confer¬ 
ences  and  there  was  an  un¬ 
written  rule  that  he  did  not 
speak  off-the-record. 

No  Wisecracks 

Gov.  Sanford  said  he  told 
newsmen  the  truth  and  did  not 
make  smart  aleck  remarks  at 
his  weekly  press  conferences. 
He  said  he  did  not  try  to  give 
“scoops”  to  anyone,  but  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  questions  said  he  did 
not  endeavor  to  protect  a  news¬ 
man’s  opposition  when  a  news¬ 
man  telephoned  him  with  a 
legitimate  inquiry. 

In  a  promotion  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor 
of  E&P,  urged  newspapers  to 
do  more  to  defend  themselves 
against  erroneous  criticism. 

“If  you  don’t  do  anything  to 
maintain  readers’  faith  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“no  one  else  is  going  to  do  it 
for  you.” 

• 

Watsonville  Guild 
Ended  by  Petition 

Watsonville,  Calif. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  no 
longer  represents  front-office 
employees  of  the  Watsonville 
Register-Pa  jar  onian. 

A  majority  of  the  24  em¬ 
ployes  involved  signed  a  peti¬ 
tion  asking  the  NLRB  to  call 
an  election  for  decertification  of 
group,  a  unit  of  the  San  Jose 
guild.  The  guild  then  filed  a 
“disclaimer  of  interest”  giving 
up  its  claim  to  representation 
and  the  NLRB  ruled  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  unnecessary. 

The  guild  won  representation 
of  the  R-P  group  of  24  news, 
advertising,  business  and  circu¬ 
lation  department  employes  in  a 
July  6,  1960,  NLRB  election. 
Negotiations  did  not  result  in  a 
contract. 


Chicago  Trih  Drops 
Two  *Best  Sellers* 

Chicago 

A  comparison  of  previous  best 
seller  lists  showed  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune’s  Magazine  of 
Books  dropped  two  titles  from 
its  “Best  Sellers  in  the  Midwest,” 
as  of  Aug.  20. 

The  two  books  dropped  were 
“Carpetbaggers”  by  Harold 
Robbins  and  “Tropic  of  Cancer” 
by  Henry  Miller.  Their  dis¬ 
appearance  from  the  Tribune’s 
listing  was  in  accordance  with 
the  new  policy  of  excluding 
“filthy  books”  from  its  list  of 
best  sellers.  (E&P,  Aug.  19, 
page  12). 


Wick  Group  Buys 
Williston  Herald 

WiLLiSTON,  N.  Dak. 

Sale  of  the  Williston  Daily 
Herald,  7800-circulation  evening 
daily  in  the  oil  basin,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Harry 

L.  Polk. 

The  new  owners  are  Walter 

M.  Wick  of  Niles,  O. ;  his  father, 
Milton  I.  Wick,  publisher  of  the 
Niles  Daily  Times;  his  uncle, 
James  L.  Wick,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Don  Hall  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C.;  M.  A.  Wolcott  of 
New  Iberia,  La.;  and  Don  Han¬ 
cock  of  Bogalusa,  La. 

Walter  Wick,  30-year-old 
graduate  of  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (journalism),  will  be 
editor,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Herald  while 
continuing  his  duties  as  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Niles 
Times. 

Walter  E.  Johnson  Jr.  of 
Janesville,  Wis.  will  be  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  sale  was  arranged  by 
John  A.  Park  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
media  broker. 

Mr.  Polk  was  a  teacher  before 
he  bought  the  paper  37  years 
ago.  He  will  retire  from  Jour¬ 
nalism,  as  will  his  wife,  who  has 
been  on  the  society  staff. 

• 

Raymond  Smidt  Dies 
In  Balcony  Accident 

Helena,  Mont. 

Raymond  G.  Smidt,  51,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Helena 
Independent  Record,  and  his 
wife.  Marguerite,  died  Aug.  20 
of  injuries  suffered  late  the  day 
before  at  a  resort  west  of  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smidt  and  two 
Helena  businessmen  fell  15  feet 
to  a  pile  of  rocks  beneath  the 
second  story  restaurant  at  Fron¬ 
tier  Town  on  the  Continental 
Divide  when  a  railing  collapsed. 


OpenMeetiiig 
Pledge  Asked 
Of  Delegates 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  newsmen  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  committee  aimed  at 
guaranteeing  the  public  will 
know  what  happens  at  the 
state’s  constitutional  convention 
which  opens  Oct.  3. 

Dale  Stafford,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  Daily 
News  and  president  of  the  MPA, 
is  chairman. 

Clem  Brossier,  bureau  chief 
of  AP’s  Detroit  bureau,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  subsidiary  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  committee  that  will  carry 
on  the  drive  in  Wayne  County, 
center  of  state  population. 

The  two  committees  plan  to 
contact  every  person  nominated 
as  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
which  is  known  as  “the  con-con” 
in  Michigan.  The  delegates  will 
be  asked  to  pledge  themselves 
to  support  a  convention  entirely 
open  to  the  press  and  public. 
Following  this  the  news  repre¬ 
sentatives  —  armed  with  the 
commitments  of  the  individual 
delegates  —  plan  to  present  to 
the  convention  rules  committee 
when  it  is  established  a  demand 
for  the  open  convention. 

Members  of  the  statewide 
committee  in  addition  to  Staf¬ 
ford  are: 

F.  Granger  Weil,  editor-pulv- 
lisher.  Port  Huron  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  AP  Editorial  Association; 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor,  De¬ 
troit  News; 

Lee  Hills,  executive  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press; 

Mrs.  Frank  Angelo,  president, 
Detroit  chapter,  Theta  Sigma 
Phi; 

Robert  W.  Hefty,  president, 
Detroit  chapter.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi; 

Raymond  R.  Coffey,  state 
manager,  UPI; 

Don  DeGroot,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  WWJ-WWJ-TV, 
Detroit  and  president  Michigan 
Association  of  Broadcasters; 

Dick  Cheverton,  news  direc¬ 
tor,  WOOD-WOOD-TV,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  first  vicepresident 
of  the  RTNDA. 


John  C.  Crary  Dies 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Crary,  81,  a  news¬ 
paperman  here  and  in  New  York 
for  more  than  50  years,  died 
Aug.  20.  He  had  been  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Sun  for  30  years  until  that  news¬ 
paper  was  sold  to  the  World- 
Telegram  in  1950. 
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SURVEY  OF  1800  NEWSPAPERS 

Favorable  Reaction 
To  Eichmann  Trial 


Seat  Belt  Ad  One  Sunday 

Mata  Ordered  Edition  Now 
By  351  Papers  Portland 


Chicago 


^  D  i  Newspapers  are  responding  in 

trial  among  them  f/ie  Reporter  numbers  to  the  National 


,  ,  D  t  Newspapers  are  responding  in  PORTLAND,  Cre. 

A  large  segment  of  the  wes^  trial,  among  them  Oie  Reporter  numbers  to  the  National  Dropping  of  Sunday  editions 

em  world’s  mass  media  re^^  and  U.  S.News  &  World  ReporL  Council’s  automobile  seat  the  Orepon  Journal  and  pool- 

favorably  to  the  conduct  of  the  Among  those  favorably  inclined  .  ,  advertisinsr  cam-  S  in  ih. 


Adolf  Eichmann  genocide  trial,  editorially  was  Newsweek. 


belt  education  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 


ing  some  of  its  features  in  the 
Sunday  Oregonian,  effective 


despite  their  earlier  cnticism  of  “Only  after  the  trial  began,”  During  the  first  week  (early  Aug.  27,  was  announced  this 
the  circumstances  and  l^ality  said  Facts,  “did  editorial  com-  August)  ad  material  prepared  by  M  J.  Frey,  Oregonian 

to  Israel  s  capture  of  the  former  ment  become  slightly  more  fa-  hv  the  Advertisimr  Council  on  ^ 


Nazi. 

'This  was  the  conclusion  drawn 


ment  become  slightly  more  la-  by  the  Advertising  Council  on 
vorable.  Many  magazines  seat  belts  was  ordered  by  351 


publisher. 

With  purchase  of  the  evening 


Ihis  was  the  conclusion  drawn  seemed  to  generalize  and  moral-  newspapers,  asking  for  1,676  ^nd  Sunday  Journal  by  the 

ize  about  the  situation  avoiding  ^ats,  toUding  1,219,025  lines  of  Newhouse  newspaper  intwests, 
of  B  nai  B  nth  following  a  just-  the  hard  facts  of  the  case.”  „  a.. .,-4. ..  ,  ...  .  _  _  _ 


:L?eSd®’™"  mid!  a  advekisiTg.  Th^  Council’s  pre-  iiriournart^^^^^^^^ 

compete  survey  maae  ny  a  .pbe  most  consistent  telension  ceding  traffic  safety  campaign,  ^av  daily,  with  its  Saturday 

team  of  researchers  headed  by  coverage,  according  to  the  re-  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1960,  ^^^^ning  paper-an  Innovation 

Arnold  Forster,  general  cou^el  ^as  ^  half  hour  every  week  drew  requests  from  96  newspa-  since  start  of  the  newspaper 

Th!  ^^^lirTev  stations  within  the  pers  asking  for  548  mats  total-  strike  here  in  November,  1959— 

^Telplte^f^^  X^CthTim^ri^^nU!!  -^^tfon"  “ 

casting  Company,  and  was  in  a  While  some  newspapermen  ^r.  Frey  said  the  Journal’s 
Union  and  Eastern  Sirnne  the  P^me  evening  spot  with  a  real  have  criticized  the  seat  belt  Sunday  effort  was  costing  in 

M-JJI  j  vV.-  .  ’  .  estate  corporation  as  a  sponsor,  campaign  because  it  will  in-  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 

Middle  East,  and  Latin  Amenca  The  program  featured  tapes  of  crease  sales  for  manufacturers,  r!.ir 

plus  news  coverage  of  400  _ .  -j.  4t.-c._j-4...-. _ ._j  ,4  .  Y^riy.  . 


put  on  by  the  American  Broad-  week. 

casting  Company,  and  was  in  a  While  some  newspapermen 


publication. 

Mr.  Frey  said  the  Journal’s 


dl’nie«"i!'^fhi«  attracted  a  wide  the  Safety  Council  and  its  allied  ^  Final  Sunday  Journal  editions 

in  t  IS  coumry.  audience.  sponsors  have  compared  the  y^gre  those  dated  Aug.  20.  For 

ABC  also  put  on  a  Sunday  campaign  to  that  conducted  on  Aug.  27  the  Oregonian  kill  carry 
thp!reli«rinn  n»’  evision,  an  afternoon  netw’ork  program  over  behalf  of  Salk  vaccine  for  polio,  ^he  comics  of  the  Journal  and 

^  ^  60  stations,  the  report  continued.  Salk  vaccine,  it  was  pointed  out,  ^dd  This  Week  magazine. 


the  religious  press. 


Tbe  survey  was  made  public  This  did  not  attract  a  sponsor,  bas  boosted  profits  for  pharma-  Price  of  the  Sunday  Oregonian 
this  week  m  Facts,  a  periodic  in  the  first  days  of  the  trial  the  ceutical  houses.  be  20c  on  newsstands,  up 

report  of  ADL,  and  covered  the  station  asked  its  New  York  audi-  Salk  vaccine  is  credited  with  from  the  former  price  of  lioth 
period  from  April  11,  when  the  ence  to  request  a  copy  of  the  ^be  sharp  drop  in  polio  deaths  Sunday  papers  since  1945. 
taal  began,  to  July  31,  just  be-  full  indictment.  It  received  10,-  i**  1960  as  compared  with  10  a  Sunday  Oregonian  circula 
fore  it  closed.  The  Israeli  court  000  responses  the  first  week;  years  ago.  Newspapers  and  ^Jqu  well  above  400,000  was  indi 
18  scheduled  to  return  its  ver-  8,000  the  second  week;  and  other  mass  me^a  backed  the  (.^ted.  Circulation  figures  for 
diet  in  November.  6,000  the  third  week.  Salk  vaccine  drive,  say  Safety  ij^g^  March  were  169,845  for  the 

A  breakdown  of  1033  editori-  Four  weeks  after  the  trial  be-  Council  officials,  who  claim  seat  Journal  and  273,688  for  the 

als  in  American  newspapers  dur-  gan  the  National  Broadcasting  belts  could  save  2M  times  as  Oregonian, 

mg  the  trial  showed:  Company  gave  an  hour,  from  10  o^^oy  lives  in  a  single  year  as  The  Sunday  Journal  was 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  11  p.m.  on  a  Monday,  to  a  spe-  *®®t  to  polio  10  years  ago.  started  in  1904,  almost  exactly 

(73.1%)  generally  in  favor  of  cial  trial  broadcast.  About  180  The  Safety  Council,  American  two  years  after  the  daily  Jour- 
the  trial.  stations  in  the  coimtry  picked  up  Medical  Association  and  the  nal  was  started  and  about  18 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  program.  NBC,  in  addition,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  are  months  after  C.  S.  Jackson  had 

(20.8%),  despite  what  they  be-  carried  a  number  of  special  pro-  co-sponsors  of  the  seat  belt  cam-  acquired  the  paper, 

lieved  to  be  irregularities,  paign.  ^ 

thought  the  trial  should  take  Newscasts  of  all  stations  de-  •  c  •  r^i  i 

place.  voted  spot  coverage  to  the  trial,  »  .  ^  bection  Ulianpeil 

Sixty-three  (6.1%)  opposed  tbe  report  said,  adding  “but  TV  linage  Uown  O.O /o  Cle^-eland 

to  the  trial  or  imconvinced  that  seemed  to  feel  that  the  For  seven  months  of  1961  TV  Week,  the  Saturday  maga 


TV  Section  CJiangetl 


Cleveland 
TV  Week,  the  Saturday  maga 


Israel  had  a  right  to  hold  the  public  was  either  uninterested  or  total  advertising  linage  in  news-  zine  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 

trial.  imwilling  to  watch  the  resur-  papers  measured  by  Media  Dealer,  will  appear  in  a  new 

Said  the  ADL  report:  “It  is  horrors  of  the  Nazi  atro-  Records  was  doMm  6.5%  from  form  size,  starting  Sept.  16,  with 

significant,  perhaps  that  as  the  Advertisers,  by  their  the  figure  for  the  comparable  the  pages  stapled  together.  The 

trial  began  to  unfold  negative  Period  of  1960.  July  linage  was  magazine  is  to  be  printed  in 

editorials  began  to  disappear  ^  sponsor  a  national  4.5%  under  that  of  July  1960,  rotogravure,  7  inches  by  10 

from  the  press.  Not  a  single  network  show  on  the  trial.”  with  the  General  classification  inches,  with  four-color  picture 

negative  editorial  could  be  found  The  ADL  survey  country-by-  9.5%  and  Automotive  off  covers.  The  editor  is  Russell  W 
in  June  or  July.”  country  is  as  follows:  10.6%.  Display  was  down  4.4%  Kane. 

and  Retail  3.5%.  City-by-city  ^ 

Space  in  Magazines  Canada  figures  will  be  published  in  E&P 

The  report  said  that  just  be-  The  reaction  was  similar  to  week.  Gillette  in  Comics 


etwork  show  on  the  trial.”  with  the  General  classification  inches,  with  four-color  picture 
The  ADL  survey  country-by-  9.5%  and  Automotive  off  covers.  The  editor  is  Russell  W 


country  is  as  follows: 


10.6%.  Display  was  down  4.4%  Kane, 
and  Retail  3.5%.  City-by-city 
figures  will  be  published  in  E&P 
next  week.  Gillc 


Gillette  in  Comics 


The  report  said  that  just  be-  The  reaction  was  similar  to  ’  m 

fore  and  in  the  week  following  that  in  the  United  States,  with  •  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  will 

the  start  of  the  trial  American  the  bulk  of  press,  radio,  tele-  New  Dnilv  in  Ohin  sections  in  the  cam 

magazines  devoted  substantial  vision,  and  letters  to  the  editor  ^  for  its  World  Series  Spe- 

amounts  of  space  to  the  subject.  nf  tLo  London,  Ohio  cial.  The  ads  will  offer  a 

The  overwhelming  number  of  4  •  i  ^  ^  The  Madison  Press  here  has  256-page  World  Series  Encyclo- 

articles  about  Eichmann’s  cap-  ‘  .  been  converted  from  a  semi-  pedia  with  purchase  of  a  $1.95 

ture  and  subsequent  trial  were  estimated  90  percent  of  weekly  into  a  daily  and  has  a  razor.  On  the  list  are  245  sec- 

highly  favorable  in  their  ap-  the  Canadian  press  was  favor-  new  editor,  John  MePeek,  35,  a  tions.  Cost  amounts  to  $250,000 
proach.  able  in  editorial  comment,  but  native  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  He  out  of  a  $4,000,000  appropria- 

But  a  number  of  magazines  there  were  a  number  of  publica-  recently  worked  for  the  Colum-  tion,  bulk  of  which  is  going  to 


been  converted  from 


were  editorially  opposed  to  the 


(Continued  on  page  46) 


bus  Citizen- Journal. 


radio  and  TV. 
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OFF-'MAD  AVE.' — Executive  vicepretident  John  McDermott  surrounded 
by  tropical  foliage,  a  far  cry  from  his  former  office  on  Madison  Avenue. 


UNCONCERNED — Account  executive  Bob  Kelsey  seems  unconcerned 
as  the  Australian  Liner  "Chusan"  ties  up  directly  beneath  his  window. 


An  Adman’s  Paradise  In  Hawaiian  Isles 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Across  the  Blue  Pacific  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  the  shop 
of  Vance  Fawcett  Associates, 
Inc.  —  possibly  the  first,  or  the 
last,  of  the  truly  sane  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agen¬ 
cies. 

This  week,  D.  Patrick  Riley, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  described  some¬ 
thing  of  the  “life  of  Riley”  ex¬ 
istence  enjoyed  by  the  22-man 
staff  at  Vance  Fawcett. 

But  first  a  word  to  you  de- 
rotees  of  Madison  Avenue, 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  alleys  —  get  the  salt 
and  pepper  ready,  for  this  story 
is  going  to  have  you  eating  your 
hearts  out. 

Aloha  Tower 

Vance  Fawcett  staffers  spend 
their  working  days  in  the  top 
three  floors  of  Honolulu’s  fam¬ 
ous  landmark.  Aloha  Tower. 
None  lives  farther  than  25  min¬ 
utes  away  —  and  virtually  all 
of  them  drive  to  work  in  a  fleet 
of  Falcon  and  Thunderbirds 
supplied  gratis  by  the  agency 
through  one  of  its  clients  — 
Honolulu  Ford. 

Sparkling  sunshine ;  white 
billowing  clouds  drifting  from 
the  mountains  toward  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  so  close  they  seem  within 
arms  reach  —  plus  the  added 
only-in-Hawaii  excitement  of 
watching  luxury  ship  arrivals, 
grive  a  festive  holiday  air  to 
working  in  this  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated  agency. 

Weary  of  fij^ting  the  battle 
of  Ad  Alley?  Tired  of  subways, 
long  commuting  rides,  swelter^ 
ing  summers  and  cold  winters? 


According  to  Mr.  Riley,  who 
for  years  was  PR  director  of 
Hawaiian  Airlines  before  join¬ 
ing  Fawcett,  large  glass  win¬ 
dows  on  all  four  sides  of  Aloha 
Tower  affords  nearly  every  em¬ 
ploye  his  choice  of  the  distract¬ 
ing  beauty  of  a  wide  sweep  of 
cobalt  ocean  —  a  breathtaking 
view  of  the  verdant  Koolau 
mountain  range,  or  the  never- 
ending  fascination  of  Hawaiians 
riding  their  surfboards  atop 
the  white  surf  which  continual¬ 
ly  rolls  into  curving  Waikiki 
Beach. 

“A  half-turn  of  his  swivel 
chair  during  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  one  of  the 
agency’s  40-odd  clients,  and  an 
account  executive  is  able  idly 
to  contemplate  bustling  Hono¬ 
lulu  as  the  growing  city  reaches 
toward  the  heights  of  Mt.  Tan¬ 
talus,”  Mr.  Riley  said. 

“On  most  any  day,”  Vance 
Fawcett’s  PR  chief  continued 
to  rub  it  in,  “passengers  aboard 
incoming  and  departing  ships 
which  berth  directly  below  the 
Tower  offices  are  serenaded  by 
the  venerable  Royal  Hawaiian 
Band.  The  memorable  strains 
of  ‘Aloha  Oe’  waft  clearly  up 
through  the  open  windows.” 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  these 
sounds  and  atmosphere  are  “old 
hat”  to  the  Vance  Fawcett  peo¬ 
ple,  but  he  added  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  even  for  the  old- 
timers  to  forego  the  sight  of 
happy  tourists  enjoying  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  dockside  festivities. 

One  day  recently,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Riley  said  the  South 
Pacific  cruise  ship  “Monterey” 
berthed  directly  below  the  office 


windows  of  agency  President 
Vance  Fawcett,  who  at  times 
wore  a  rather  pained  expression 
which  clearly  indicated  he 
wished  they  would  all  move 
away  and  quit  distracting  his 
employes. 


On  another  side  of  the  tower, 
the  Pacific  and  Orient  Lines 
round-the-world  Australian  lux¬ 
ury  liner  “Chusan”  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  departure.  The  ver¬ 
satile  and  rotund  members  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band 
switched  easily  to  serenade  her 
British  passengers  with  “God 
Save  the  King.” 

Prom  still  other  windows,  Mr. 
Riley  continued  to  taunt,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  agency’s  PR  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
American  ship  “President 
Cleveland”  as  longshoremen 
made  berthing  preparations 
after  her  arrival  from  Hong 
Kong.  He  said  that  as  the  sleek 
liner  approached  the  pier  after 
entering  Honolulu  Harbor,  a 
fleet  of  twinhulled  catamarans, 
sailboats,  launches  and  sightsee¬ 
ing  boats  circled  the  ship  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Dozens  of 
dark-skinned  beach  boys  skill¬ 
fully  retrieved  coins  as  arriv¬ 
ing  passengers  lining  the  deck 
rails  tossed  them  into  the  spark¬ 
ling  water. 

On  the  dock,  the  inevitable 
profusion  of  tourists  wearing 
coconut  hats  and  garish  aloha 
shirts  waited  expectantly  as  the 
ship  approached.  Numbers  of 
jolly  Hawaiian  “tutus”  (grand¬ 
mothers  to  you)  bartered  with 
residents  and  visitors  alike  in 
selling  the  traditional  welccwne 
garlands  of  plumeria,  orchid, 
carnation  and  ginger  leis. 


Mr.  Riley  said  that  from  his 
ninth  floor  offices,  John  McDer¬ 
mott,  executive  vicepresident 
and  agency  principal  usually 
takes  a  few  minutes  of  his  time 
to  survey  the  goings  on  below. 
A  former  copy  chief  for  Gotham 
Advertising  Agency  in  New 
York,  Mr.  McDermott  is  frank¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  dramatic 
change  from  Manhattan’s  as¬ 
phalt  jungle. 

The  coming  and  going  lei- 
laden  tourist,  Mr.  Riley  went 
on,  is  represented  also  in  the 
stream  of  trans-Pacific  jet  air¬ 
craft  which  utilizes  bustling 
Honolulu  International  Airport. 

“So  many  of  them  arrive  and 
depart  daily  that  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  barely  notice  them  in  the 
distance,”  Mr.  Riley  said.  He 
added  that  the  underlying 
travel  theme  has  had  its  effect, 
however,  on  the  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  So  far  this  year  some  of 
them  have  been  to  Tahiti,  Hong 
Kong  and  Tokyo  —  in  addition 
to  countless  trips  to  the  U.  S. 

“Our  radio-TV  director  Jack 
deMello  spends  more  time  at 
Hollywood  and  Vine  than  he 
does  at  Bishop  and  King  Streets 
in  Honolulu,”  Mr.  Fawcett  said. 
“I’m  sure  that  our  location  has 
something  to  do  with  it  —  al¬ 
though  the  radio-TV  depart¬ 
ment  maintains  that  the  trips 
are  absolutely  necessary,”  he 
smiled. 

Travel  Coat  Softened 

Mr.  Riley  explained  that  the 
financial  blow  of  travel  is  soft¬ 
ened  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
Vance  Fawcett  Associates  rep¬ 
resent  in  Hawaii  P&O  Orient 
Lines,  TAI  French  Airlines  and 
a  local  inter-island  carrier, 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Industry  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 
Gas  Company,  Hawaiian  Tnist 
Company,  Hawaiian  Western 
Steel,  Ltd.,  Pineapple  Com¬ 
panies  of  Hawaii,  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association, 
Hawaii  Bankers’  Association, 
and  many  others. 

New  Offices 

But,  as  Mr.  Riley  pointed  out 
this  week,  growth  and  success 
in  the  agency  business  some¬ 
times  has  its  drawbacks.  Before 
Christmas  of  this  year,  Vance 
Fawcett  Associated  will  be 
moved  into  modem  new  15th 
floor  offices  in  a  soon-to-be-com- 
pleted  25-story  office  building 
across  from  Waikiki 


Paradise 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


still  be  lovely 

FAWCETTS  'GAL  FRIDAY'— President  Vance  FawceH  checks  problem  and  the  Associates  will  welcome 
with  his  senior  employe,  Mrs.  Rosalie  Tam  whom  he  hired  shortly  after  the  opportunity  to  work  in  less 

opening  his  agency  in  1950,  and  who  is  now  his  general  "gal  Friday."  cramped  —  but  more  expensive 

quarters.  But,  who  among  them 
'  will  not  remember  the  Aloha 

i  Tower  with  nostalgia?”  Mr. 


Merehaiil  to  Receive 
Poor  Richard’s  Medal 

Philadelphia 
Poor  Richard  Club,  the  oldest 
graphic  arts  organization  in  the 
world,  has  named  its  28th 
annual  gold  medalist.  He  is 
Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company. 

Vance  Fawcett.  His  first  visit  quiet  for  a  month  after  I  agencies  in  the  Islands.  The  announcement  by  Regin- 

to  Hawaii,  however,  was  in  1933  opened  my  own  ag^ency.  At  that  Mr.  Fawcett  attributes  much  aid  E.  Beauchamp,  club  presi- 
when  he  worked  briefly  as  an  I  had  no  staff  —  not  a  of  the  success  of  the  company  dent,  pointed  out  that  Mr. 

engine-room  wiper  aboard  an  single  client  or  prospect  —  and  to  the  “team  work”  spirit  of  Kellstadt  was  the  first  merchant 
old  tanker  which  plied  the  Pa-  only  one  rather  dusty  room.”  his  employes.  Because  of  its  to  be  honored  by  the  55-year-old 
cific  during  the  dark  days  of  F  a  w  c  e  1 1  ’  s  association  small  size,  the  operation  runs  organization, 

the  depression.  Oddly  enough,  Kaiser  Industries  brought  smoothly  on  a  friendly  first-  The  Poor  Richard  Gold  Medal 

Mr.  Fawcett’s  most  vivid,  im-  ^jje  local  Kaiser-Frazer  auto  ac-  name  basis.  To  foster  this  co-  is  awarded  to  persons  of  national 
pression  of  Hawaii  at  that  time  count  into  his  shop.  Honolulu  operative  attitude,  Mr.  Fawcett  prominence  who  have  made 
was  the  imposing  Aloha  Tower.  Construction  and  Draying  Com-  initiated  substantial  profit  shar-  unique  contributions  in  the  field 
During  a  varied  career,  Mr.  pany,  the  islands’  largest  mov-  ing,  group  insurance  and  medi-  of  consumer  communications. 
Fawcett  labored  successively  as  ing-storage  and  concrete  manu-  cal  programs  —  all  of  which  Mr.  Kellstadt  will  receive  the 
a  supporting  actor  in  the  origi-  facturer  soon  followed.  Since  are  paid  entirely  by  the  agfency.  citation  at  Poor  Richard’s 
nal  Tarzan  movie,  a  liquor  then  the  agency  has  steadily  Even  dependents  are  complete-  annual  banquet,  Jan.  17.  The 
salesman  and  a  Hollywood  climbed  in  the  number  of  ac-  ly  covered  by  medical  insur-  affair  is  part  of  a  day-long 
radio  writer.  He  also  took  time  counts,  and  the  “peace  and  ance,  and  turnover  of  employes  program  celebrating  the  256th 
out  to  graduate  from  Stanford  quiet”  of  earlier  days  has  is  practically  non-existent.  anniversary  of  Benjamin 
University  where  he  was  a  well-  turned  into  “noise  and  work.”  .  „  Franklin’s  birth, 

known  basketball  star  in  the  Today  the  agency  counts  -Account  Hosier 

early  ’30s.  Twenty  years  ago  he  about  $2,000,000  in  capitalized  Placement  of  national  ac-  * 

joined  the  burgeoning  Henry  J.  billing,  more  than  $100,000  an-  counts  in  Hawaii  presently  Crnplcpr  Rni-rpl 

K.3.is6r  orgB.nizu.tiony  B^nd  by  th6  nua-lly  in,  fees,  Bnd  Mr.  Fawcett  amounts  to  25^  of  the  agency^s 

time  he  left  to  form  his  own  added,  “the  nicest  group  of  billing.  These  accounts  include:  Pittsburgh 

agency  in  Hawaii,  he  was  head  prompt-paying  accounts  in  the  Coca-Cola,  RCA  Victor,  Miller  “You  Buy  the  Soup — Heinz 

of  Kaiser’s  advertising  and  pub-  world.”  High  Life  beer,  Italian  Swiss  Buys  the  Crackers”  is  the  theme 

lie  relations  department  in  Oak-  _  Colony  wines,  Kaiser  Products,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company’s  third 

land,  Cahf.  Top  Hawaii  Agency  Sunkist,  Ford  Motors,  P  &  O  annual  Soup  ’n  Crackers  tie-in 

Sought  Peace  Ouiet  agency  claims  that  in  Orient  Lines,  TAI  French  Air-  promotion.  Heinz  will  use  1000- 

just  11  years,  it  has  climbed  to  lines.  Caterpillar  Tractor  and  Bne,  two-color  and  800-line  black 

“I  came  back  to  the  islands  first  place  among  Hawaii-owned  Toro  Lawn  Mowers.  In  addi-  ®Hd  white  advertisements  in  342 
in  search  of  a  little  peace  and  agencies  and  is  second  only  to  tion,  the  agency  handles  some  daily  newspapers  during  the 

quiet,”  Mr.  Fawcett  said.  “And  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  among  30  local  accounts,  including  the  promotion  period.  Maxon,  Inc. 

believe  me,  things  were  plenty  the  dozen  national  and  local  Cement  and  Concrete  Products  is  the  agency. 
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COFFEE  BREAK — Beautiful  view  of  Honolulu  Harbor  and  Koolaus 
mountain  range  goes  unnoticed  during  pleasant  outdoor  coffee  break. 
Shown  left  to  right  are  Rich  Kitson,  Jean  Held  and  D.  Patrick  Riley, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  Vance  Fawcett  Associates. 


This  is  a  typical 
Cleveland  automobile  buyer 
(The  upper  economic  half 
buys  most  of  the  cars) 


This  is  a  typical  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  subscriber 
(Most  of  The  Plain  Dealer 
circulation  goes  to  the 
people  who  buy  most  of  the  cars) 


This  is  your  customer 

and  our  customer 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 


Kepre$enled  by  Cre$mtr  A  Woodward,  Inc., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francieco,  Loe  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Cornice  and  Magaxine  Network. 
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Editor  Hails 
Cy  Siegrist 
On  Big  Issue 

Coshocton,  Ohio 

The  Coshocton  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  paper  —  184 
pages  —  in  its  history  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  20,  and  the  editor 
gave  most  of  the  credit  for  it 
to  the  advertising  director.  The 
edition  marked  Coshocton  Coun¬ 
ty’s  Sesquicentennial. 

“For  a  metropolitan  Sunday 
newspaper  this  would  be  no 
great  feat,”  said  Editor  Bob 
Wallace,  “but  with  the  staff  and 
mechanical  facilities  of  a  small¬ 
town  newspaper,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  is  somewhat  awe-in¬ 
spiring. 

“Today’s  Tribune,  the  biggest 
newspaper  ever  published  in  the 
150-year  history  of  Coshocton, 
represents  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  by  a  lot  of  people. 

“But  no  one  has  worked  so 
hard,  so  long  and  so  tirelessly 
as  the  Tribime’s  veteran  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Carl  S.  (Cy) 
Siegrist. 

“Starting  some  six  months 
ago*  Cy  has  personally  written 
and  sold  almost  every  line,  every 
inch,  of  all  the  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  appearing  in  the  histori¬ 


cal  sections  of  today’s  paper. 

“Look  over  the  hundr^s  of 
illustrations,  cuts  and  copy  in 
these  pages  and  then  try  to 
envisage  the  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  by  one  man  —  one  man! 

“Early  last  spring  he  told 
me  that  the  Tribune  news  staff 
would  never  be  able  to  fill  the 
pages,  for  an  edition  of  the  size 
he  had  in  mind,  with  adequate 
and  suitable  features  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

“The  news  staff  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge  nobly.  They  not  only  filled 
the  pages,  they  overset  him  a 
bit  —  but  it  hustled  them  all 
the  way. 

“It’s  hard  to  write  about  this 
gentleman  without  resorting  to 
superlatives. 

*  *  * 

“The  Tribune  was  founded  in 
1909  and  it  was  only  a  year  or 
two  afterward  that  Cy  Siegrist 
joined  the  fledging  newspaper 
as  advertising  director,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  ever  since. 

“In  length  of  service,  he  has 
the  longest  record  of  anyone  on 
the  present  Tribune  staff.  There 
were  two  other  daily  papers  in 
town  when  the  Tribune  started, 
and  it  was  a  tough  struggle 
for  survival  in  the  early  years. 

“No  other  person  worked 
harder  in  that  struggle,  and 
none  contributed  more,  down 
through  the  years,  to  Wilding 
this  newspaper,  than  Cy  Sie¬ 
grist. 

“It  might  have  been  the  re¬ 


sult  of  an  old  football  injury. 
Nobody  knows.  But  in  1948  he 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
Seven  years  later,  the  other  eye 
began  to  fail. 

“For  an  agonizing  time  he 
was  completely  sightless  and 
was  required  to  lie  completely 
motionless  for  many  months,  an 
unbelievably  cruel  ordeal  for  a 
man  so  active  and  high-strung 
as  Cy  Siegrist. 

“But  through  a  miracle  of 
surgery,  and  his  oAvn  g^reat  cour¬ 
age  and  patience,  his  sight  was 
restored.” 


Color  for  ‘Misty’ 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Theater  owners  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  area  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  World-News  are 
reporting  “excellent  results”  in 
business  after  the  use  of  spot 
color  on  a  page  ad  promoting  the 
premiere  showings  of  “Misty  of 
Chincoteagrue,”  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  film  which  has  a 
Virginia  locale. 

• 

Mulligan  Appointed 

II  Popolo  Italiano,  English 
and  Italian  language  weekly  of 
national  circulation,  published 
in  Philadelphia,  has  appointed 
Gerald  B.  McDonald  and  Ralph 
P.  Mulligfan,  partners  in  Ralph 
R.  Mulligan,  as  advertising 
representatives. 


the  newspapers  at  THE 
GATEWAY  TO  THE  MOON 

Our  papers  —  The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Evening  Star  —  are  the 
ne\wspapers  read  most  by  the  Space  Age  men  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

■  Canaveral’s  county  —  Brevard  —  is  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  the  U.  S.  and  we  cover  it  with  not  only  our  regular  editions 
but  a  special  Brevard  County  section  printed  on  pink  newsprint 
with  from  four  to  forty  extra  pages  five  days  a  week. 

■  We  employ  25  full-time  staffers  in  three  bureau  offices  in 
Brevard  County  alone  to  maintain  ours  as  the  newspapers  of  the 
Space  Age  at  the  Gateway  to  the  Moon. 

■  These  are  only  three  of  our  14  bureau  offices  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  with  more  than  50  employees  producing  six  “pink 
editions"  (on  pink  paper)  five  days  a  week  filled  with  local  news 
and  pictures  and  local  ads  for  each  individual  area. 

■  That's  why  we  outsell  Miami,  Tampa  and  Jacksonville  papers 
combined  in  Central  Florida  6-1. 


‘Source:  1960  U.  S.  Census 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Owner/Editor/ Ad  Writer/Galley  Boy/Space  Man 


Utility’s  Ads 
Use  Cartoons 
On  Freedom 

Salt  Lake  Cm 

To  help  solve  the  problem  of 
presenting  economic  informatim 
to  the  public,  Montana  Power 
Company  has  been  running  edi¬ 
torial-style  cartoon  advertise¬ 
ments  in  58  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  throughout  its  serv¬ 
ice  area  in  Montana. 

“Too  often  when  we  tackle  thii 
problem  through  advertising,’ 
says  R.  A.  Neill,  director  d 
Public  Relations  for  Montana 
Power,  “we  find  that  we  aw 
talking  to  ourselves — and  to  the 
people  who  believe  as  we  do.  Oui 
problem  was  to  find  a  way  that 
would  attract  as  many  news-' 
paper  readers  as  possible^ 
Readership  surveys  reveal  that 
cartoons  attract  far  more 
readers  than  the  average  adver' 
tisement,  so  this  seemed  to  be" 
the  logical  route  to  take.”  ) 

Montana  Power,  through  iti 
agency,  Harris  &  Love,  Inc.,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  commissioned 
Reg  Manning  of  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  to  do  the  series.  Mr. 
Manning  subscribes  completely 
to  the  conservative  free  enter 
prise  viewpoint,  and  is  therefow 
able  to  put  his  heart  into  the 
cartoons  for  the  utility,  Mr.  NeiD 
said. 

Four  main  objectives  an 
covered  by  the  series.  First 
a  comparison  of  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  with  commu¬ 
nism,  socialism,  etc.  Second, 
an  explanation  of  business  temu 
and  the  benefits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Third,  the 
dangers  of  large  government 
and  gfovemment  encroachment 
upon  business.  And  fourth,  the 
promulgration  of  the  idea  that 
what  benefits  or  hurts  businesi 
benefits  or  hurts  the  employee, 
the  customer  and  the  community. 

“One  paper  has  run  some  oi 
the  cartoons  on  its  front  page," 
Mr.  Neill  said. 

Cartoons  are  designed  to  tie-ii 
with  holidays.  Size  of  the  car¬ 
toon  is  th^  column  by  6\ 
inches — or  20  inches  of  .<^i)ace. 

So  many  utilities  have  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  series 
that  arrangements  have  l)eeii 
made  to  make  the  cartoons  avail¬ 
able  to  other  utilities  for  use 
in  other  newspapers. 


0rlant)o 

i’pntinpl-^tar 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


Ryan  on  Board 

James  F.  Ryan,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supervisor  at 
Donahue  &  Coe,  has  been  elected, 
a  member  of  the  agency’s  board 
of  directors.  He  has  been  with 
Donahue  &  Coe  since  1951. 
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Give  your  comic  page  Thorn  McBride,  the  sea  adven¬ 
ture  comic  strip  kids  avidly  follow. 

Thorn  introduces  youngsters  to  exciting  foreign 
locales .. .skin  diving  action... and  Navy  adventures. 

Editors!  Keep  the  kids  coming  back  every  day  — add 
Thorn  McBride  this  fall. 

Send  for  Proofs  and  Prices  Today! 


r  I 

Send  me  sample  proofs  of  McBride  in  4  □,  5  □  column 
widths. 


Your  Name- 


Name  of  Newspaper- 
Address — 
City _ 


-Zone- 


-State- 


Rembert  James,  Editor 


THE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif.,  BEImont  4-7111  , 
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Old  Grand-Dad  Joins 
Brands  in  ROP  Color 


All  Ad  Space  Sold 
For  Single  Product 


Stock  Buying 

Brands  in  KUP  tiolor  National  Benzole,  a  petrol 

company,  made  advertising  his- 

Old  Grand-Dad  will  join  other  holiday  advertising  investment  recently  when  it  ilV/lTO  X  XfXXllct.L 

brands  of  National  Distillers  on  this  brand  alone.  The  total  bought  all  available  display  ^  , 

Products  Company  using  ROP  holiday  ad  budget  this  year  space  in  the  Daily  Herald  of  The  smart  way  to  buy  stocks 
newspaper  color  for  the  first  amounts  to  an  increase  of  at  Aug.  5.  It  was  the  first  time  a  and  bonds  today  (or  any  day), 
time  this  coming  holiday  sea-  least  10%  over  1960,  he  said,  single  company  has  taken  all  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange’s 

The  total  ad  budget  for  the  year  display  positions  for  one  product  fall  ads  will  say,  is  “to  use  all 
-niis  bourbon,  riding  on  the  approximates  $18,000,000.  in  a  newspaper.  The  ads  had  a  the  care  your  future  deserves.” 

Kudner  Agency’s  slogan,  “Give  Prior  to  scheduling  ads  for  faniily  day  out  continuity  The  second  phase  of  the 
the  Gift  That  Says— Best  of  the  this  bourbon.  National  Distillers  theme.  Exchange’s  1961  educational 

Season,”  is  one  of  more  than  30  engaged  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup  -  advertising  program  will  empha- 

brands  being  advertised  mostly  to  make  a  survey.  Questioning  ^  i,  ^  g  size  the  right— versus  wrong- 

in  newspapers,  according  to  2,000  people  in  a  national  sam-  Ward  S  $  Uay  sets  way  to  invest.  Exchange  Presi- 

Bradock  Greene,  marketing  di-  pie,  Dr.  Gallup  found  that  as  a  New  Record  in  Gar>’  dent  Keith  Funston  said.  And 


rector.  bourbon  it  was  chosen  two  to 

“Newspapers  are  reproducing  one  over  the  second  brand  and 

color  better  than  ever  before,”  three  to  one  over  all  others.  '^”®  ^  register  recora-  ^jjy,  ^  women,  through  a  series 

Mr.  Greene  said.  “We  have  in-  Qtw  brand  advertising  ^®}ad  sales  is  to  plan  full-page  ads  in  Ladies' 

creased  our  four-color  ads  in  oia^gd  bv  Kudner  are  Partners  ^  merchandising  progr^  far  Journal,  Good  Housekeep- 

newspapers  for  the  season  to  g'S  Old  T^tor  tSd  IXws  .  f”''  ?  ’"9.  “<> 

_ a-  ai-- _ _ j _ 1,  vyiioite,  yjiu.  xaj/ivi  awiu  aacutr  o  uDon  the  local  newsnaner  for  „  ^ 


Exchange’s  1961  educational 
'  advertising  program  will  empha- 

r  Tk  c  ®‘*®  ^^®  *dght — versus  wrong — 

ard  8  $  Day  Sets  way  to  invest.  Exchange  Presi- 

ew  Record  in  Gar>’  dent  Keith  Funston  said.  And 

'  for  the  first  time,  a  part  of  the 

Gary  Ind.  program  will  be  directed  specific- 
One  way  to  register  recorf-  through  a  series 


promote  the  pre-wrapped  pack-  /w,  . 
ages  from  334  in  1960  to  523  ! 

this  year,  or  56%.”  .  ® 


Schedules  are  going  out  from 
Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.  for  Old 


upon  the  local  newspaper  for  ^  Gardens 
help  in  the  promotion. 

„  ,  nr  j  The  Exchange  will  spend 

Mont^mery  Ward  &  Com-  $823,000  for  ads  in  700  news- 


The  ads  «n  twnn  etK,  lines  SZTTond'rHSla'S  for  ^  hny'S^SS  ^  ci^nui 


Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden  for 


t*.,.  publications  during  the  last  four 

Mr.  Greene  noted  a  red  and  Vat  69,  Gilbey’s  gin  and  vodka;  p  ^  months  of  the  year,  Mr.  Funs- 

white  striped  stocking  featured  Hill  &  Hill  for  Bourbon  De-  thaai,.  nmiio,.  noar  disclosed.  This  will  bring 

in  the  colorful  ad  for  Old  Grand-  Luxe.  hL  advertising  expenditures  for  the 

Dad  and  commented  that  it  is  ^he  Old  Crow  ads  in  538  un  bv  19  naees  of  advertising  full  year  to  $1,283,000,  somewhat 

being  c^led  the  ‘Million  Dol-  newspapers  range  from  1200  in  the  Ga/ry  Post-Tribune.  ^^®  ^1*393,000  spent 

lar  Stocking,  because  that  was  |jnes  in  major  markets  to  small-  -til  wguits  wero  fabulous  year.  Of  the  1961  total, 

the  amount  represented  as  the  insertions  for  weeklies.  In  o  T"  xr  '^®^®  .  fabulous.  $283,000  is  an  additional  appro- 

metropolitan  markets  75  news-  ®®  ^  priation  to  cover  the  women’s 

-  - metropout^  marxeis,  <d  news  jncrease  of  better  than  $15,000  J.aninaiim 

— papers  wi  l  carry  four-color  ROP  biggest  day  in  the 

store’s  history,  including  Ward’s  ^ 

PM’"  g^and  opening  promotion  a  all  the  fall  ad^  There  will  te  no 

creased  over  last  year,  is  also  few  years  ago  pictures,  but  the  ads  will  stand 

1  being  concentrated  in  news-  reason,  Mr. 

'  uauere  Mr  Greene  said  •  •  newspaper  adver-  Funston  said. 

*  r  *  i  ’  _  tising  continues  to  png  the  cash  Three  insertions  are  scheduled 


being  called  the  “Million  Dol-  „  *  “  “  ranvP  from  1200  i-u  n 

lar  Stocking  ”  because  that  was  "®wsPaP®*^s  range  from  1200  ,n  the  Gary  Post-Tnbune. 

lar  btocKing,  oecause  tnat  was  major  markets  to  small-  ^uife  wero  fahulous 

the  amount  represented  as  the  insertions  for  weeklies.  In 


OUAD-CITY  agency  tor  the  salaaa-Junket  ^'T. ‘Vr  ““  '"‘r" 

V-l  I  I  Salada-Shirriff-Hor-  ^oth  the  newspaper  and 

DI  Df^\A/FP  ^y  bus  been  announced  by  John  ^  ^  ^ 

bUTliNLi  HUWtK  w!  Colpitts,  advertising  man-  outstanding  accomplishm, 

Ibree-fourths  of  Quad-City  house-  ^ger  Salada-Junket  produc^  .  ^  , 

holds  (1)  have  cash  income  over  Salada  Tea  and  Junket  Rennet-  *nidnight  Madness* 
$4,000  (2)  receive  89%  of  area  Custards,  Quick  Fudge  Mix,  c  i  4  i  rr> 
income.  Freezing  Mix,  Sherbet  Mix  and  Awakens  Town 

Average  Effective  Buying  Income  per  Danish  Desserts.  Doyle  Dane  WOONSOCKETI 

Quad-City  household:  $7001.  That  is  Bembach,  Inc.  was  the  former  The  Woonsocket  Call 
$278.00  above  the  national  average.  agency.  a  major  role  in  turning 


...  xr  1  r»x-vTi  iiicrettBC  uecuer  man  ^j.y,ouo  Mmuoixm 

papers  wi  l  carry  four-color  ROP  ^^e  biggest  day  in  the 

ads  in  full  pages  or  smaller  size,  including  Ward’s  ,A,"Tii  ^ 

PM’s  holiday  budget,  in-  grand  opening  promotion  a  all  the  fall  ad^  There  will  te  no 

creased  over  last  year,  is  also  few  years  ago  pictures,  but  the  ads  will  stand 

being  concentrated  in  news-  p^r  reason,  Mr. 

uauero  Mr  Greene  said  •  •  newspaper  adver-  Funston  said. 

tising  continues  to  ring  the  cash  Three  insertions  are  scheduled 
•  register  is  found  in  the  state-  f^^  a  record  700  daily  news- 

Salada  Account  Papers;  from  early  September 

«  manager:  While  it  is  true  the  through  mid-December. 

Moves  to  GfifeW  values  offered  in  our  19-page  ,  n  x»  ^  i. 

cxxofiAT,  »rxx„x>  ,..x.  x,*;ii  All  ads  will  offer  Exchange 

Appointment  of  Cunningham  thP^o^THlxnnrtA  educational  booklets,  and  kits 

&  Walsh  Inc.  as  advertising  fbe  Post  Tribune  to  get  gy^gggtinjf  ways  Exchange  mem- 

au-PTirv  for  tho  Salada  Tnnkat  ^bis  message  to  our  customers,  sugg^iing  ways  rxxcnange  mem 
agency  lor  tne  aaiaua-Junxet  _  .  .  >  ber  firms  can  coordinate  tie-in 

Division  of  Salada-Shirriff-Hor-  ,  .  ® .  ^  j  .  advertising  of  different  types 

sey  has  been  announced  by  John  ^  x^»**  will  again  be  distributed  Such 

w  Outstanding  accomplishment.” 


will  again  be  distributed.  Such 
tie-in  advertising  hit  a  new  high 
of  98,000  lines  during  this  year’s 
spring  program. 


$278.00  above  the  national  average.  agency. 

There  is  a  lot  of  Buying  Power —  • 

DISCRETIONARY  Buying  Power —  _  *  j  tj 

in  this  over  V*  million  population  DCSt  Acl  lcl6&8 
Quad-City  market. 

I  Ast 

Source  for  fiqures:  1961  Survey  of  |  Prizes  for  the 
Buying  Power.  |  getting  ideas  Wer. 

Illinois  zone  of  Quad-Cities  \  the  summer  me 

represents  56%  of  metro  population.  I  Newspaper  Advei 


ATXlAy  k.jxiv;x  AfXX.2W  AXIU  ^  I  17*1 

Danish  Desserts.  Doyle  Dane  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  8  Market  r  ilm 

Bembach,  Inc.  was  the  former  The  Woonsocket  Call  played  In  Philadelphia  Exhibit 
agency.  a  major  role  in  turning  quiet  PwiTAnviPHr* 

.  Franklin,  Mass  into  a  h^tic  The  Philadelphia /d^and 

Best  Ad  Ideas  metropolis  one  day  last  week.  the  John  Wanamaker  Store  are 

Best  AU  laeas  The  J  J.  NewWry  store  sponsoring  “Our  Philadelphia 

AsheviIxI^,  N.  C.  advertised  in  the  Call  that  it  Tomorrow,”  a  display  of  the 

Prizes  for  the  best  business-  would  have  a  Midnight  Mad-  development  of  the  Delaware 

getting  ideas  were  presented  at  ness  sale  at  its  Franklin  store.  Valley. 

the  summer  meeting  of  the  located  eight  miles  from  Woon-  nf  tba  ovbibit  Iq 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  ^ket,  from  11  p  m.  to  2  a.m.  the  fulK17  mcSl  ^cturl! 


i.ir  tiTits  .:»i£st  coMHiMo  nil*  cucuuhon 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

atPStSEMTEO  BY  ALLtN-KLAPB  CO. 


tives  Association  of  the  Caro-  Items  were  specially  priced.  “The  Anatomy  of  a  Market,” 
linas  here  last  ^  week.  'The  Parking  spaces  along  Frank-  which  shows  the  changing  faces 
winners:  Roy  Philips,  Asheville  lin’s  Main  Street,  generally  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Pro- 
Citizen-Times,  for  a  Pioneer  deserted  at  that  time  of  night,  duced  by  the  Inquirer,  the  piC” 
Days  special  edition;  and  Joe  were  at  a  premium  as  a  crowd  ture  has  told  the  story  of  the 
Kelly,  Charlotte  Observer,  for  of  more  than  150  were  assembled  city’s  renaissance  to  business 
his  plan  to  get  support  for  at  the  doors  when  they  were  executives  and  industrialists 
cooperative  advertising.  opened  at  11.  from  coast  to  coast. 
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1 


a  market 


Wnte  us  today  and  help  us 


prove  our  point! 

Tlie  tnie  Binghamton  Market  is  the  theme 
of  The  Press’  most  current  aiul  C'omprehen- 
sive  market  guide.  Included  with  this  study 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  (Broome  County) 
and  5  surrounding  Press  counties  are  com¬ 
plete  poptdation,  retail  sales,  industrial 
employment  and  newspaper  coverage  sta¬ 
tistics  for  Southern  New  York  State’s  larg¬ 
est  consumer  market. 

If  you  don’t  already  have  a  copy,  drop  us 
a  note  today  or  call  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales,  Inc.  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Hartford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit  or 
San  Francisco. 


EVENING 


The  Press 


SUNDAY 


in  Binghamton,  New  York 
members  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 


N 


>' 


Food  Editors  to  Cook  Own  Breakfast 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Thoughts  in  1874 
Are  Contemporary 

Consider  the  following  pass¬ 
ages  from  a  book  on  advertising 
by  one  Henry  Sampson: 


“The  essence  of  advertising  is 
to  place  your  statement  where 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  by 
those  interested  in  it,  and  so  a 
newspaper  with  a  very  limited 
supply  of  readers  indeed  is  often 
more  valuable  to  the  advertiser 
of  peculiar  wares  or  wants  than 
one  with  the  ‘largest  circulation 
in  the  world,’  if  that  circulation 
does  not  reach  the  class  of 
readers  most  affected  by  those 
who  pay  for  publicity. 

“It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  largest  class  of  advertisers, 
the  general  public,  who  employ 
no  agents,  and  who  consider  a 
large  sale  everything  that  is 
necessary,  ignore  the  arguments 
of  the  true  expert,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
extensive  a  circulation  may  be, 
it  is  intrinsically  useless  unless 
flowing  through  the  channel 
which  is  fairly  likely  to  effect 
the  purpose  for  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  inserted.” 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


The  Urbanite 


The  crisp,  clean  reproduction  such  as  you  usually 
see  only  in  a  magazine.  That's  Goss  web-fed  offset 
printing,  on  the  Suburban®  or  Urbanite  presses.  . 

Only  with  Goss  can  you  run  straight  or  collec/. 
You  can  add  spot  or  multi-color,  too,  without  los¬ 
ing  page  capacity.  The  Suburban®  prints  uy  to 
16,000  p.p.h. — 24  standard  pages  or  48jay(oixi. 
The  Urbanite  prints  at  straight  run  up  ^^20,00^ 
p.p.h.— and  collects  up  ^4^tandard  pagral^^ 
tabloid.  More  than  50  prSsaN;^gements  in  alT— 
one  practically  tailor-made  for  yothv^peration.  Ex¬ 
pandability  is  built-in— to  grow  righO«i^  you. 

Here  are  the  only  web  offset  presses  o^iimed, 
developed,  built  and  sold  entirely  by  the^i^e 
organization.  And  because  it's  Goss,  you  have 
round-the-clock  service  available. 

Goss  offset  presses  are  currently  turning  out 
more  attractive  newspapers  faster,  for  less  money 
—helping  to  boost  commercial  printing  volume  as 
well.  Write  us  about  your  current  requirements: 
number  of  publications,  pages,  use  of  color,  your 
plans  for  changes  or  expansion  .  .  .  and  anything 
else  that  will  be  helpful. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


PANY 


CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


We'll  recommend  the  offset  press  and  equipment 
for  you.  No  obligation.  Get  in  Touch  with  Goss. 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts,  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing.. .industry-wide  and  world-wide 


Reeves,  president  of  the  agency,  data  on  sales  is  not  yet  in.  The 
(E&P,  March  18,  page  20).  data  is  generally  based  on  tax 
Just  how  many  newspapers  returns  from  the  states  in  which 
will  be  used  and  in  what  mar-  the  35,000  Socony-Mobil  dealers 
kets  depends  upon  a  study  now  are  located.  Revenue  for  the  first 
being  made  using  IBM  process-  six  months  of  this  year  was 
ing  equipment  in  Mobil’s  com-  ahead  of  last  year’s, 
puter  department.  Mr.  Elgin  said  he  has  watched 

Copy  for  the  campaign  has  the  Shell  Oil  advertising  placed 
Newspapers  will  figure  in  the  been  prepared  by  the  agency,  but  in  newspapers  by  Ogilvy,  Benson  Washington 

$4,000,000  advertising  campaign  theme  and  text  are  being  kept  &  Mather,  but  has  not  been  The  ethics  of  advertising  can 
for  the  Mobil  Oil  Company  that  secret  for  competitive  reasons,  influenced  by  it  as  far  as  pre-  be  protected  without  clothing  the 
gets  underway  the  we^  of  Sept.  Mr.  Elgin  said.  paring  the  Mobil  campaign  is  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 

25.  Spot  color  will  be  used  on  Next  week  he  is  leaving  for  concerned.  the  power  to  issue  injunctions 

full  pages  where  available.  Los  Angeles  to  present  the  “I  think  it  is  most  uninter-  against  advertisers.  Congress 
“Newspapers  make  an  excel-  advertising  story  to  Mobil  Pacific  esting,’’  he  said.  was  told  this  week, 

lent  medium  for  communicating  Coast  division  managers.  Similar  At  Compton,  television  got  the  Since  the  FTC  is  about  to 
news,  and  we  have  news  to  tell,”  sessions  in  Kansas  City  and  New  bulk  of  Mobil’s  advertising  employ  a  larger  staff  and  put  to 

J.  D.  Elgin,  manager  of  the  York  will  follow.  appropriation  and  that  seems  to  use  some  of  the  tools  it  ready 

advertising  department,  said  this  The  new  advertising  will  be  be  how  it  is  continuing  with  possesses  to  combat  false  and 
week.  the  first  since  May  15  promoting  Bates.  The  TV  phase  of  the  deceptive  advertising,  the  Adver- 

The  advertising  will  be  the  Mobil  to  consumers.  Mr.  Elgin  schedule  will  include  programs  Using  Federation  of  America 

first  for  Mobil  from  Ted  Bates  said  that  to  his  knowledg:e  that  in  every  category  and  will  cover  argued  that  the  proposed  legis- 

&  Co.  Mr.  Elgin  was  responsible  was  the  longest  period  in  which  every  evening  of  the  week.  lation  is  unwarranted  and 

for  switching  the  account  from  the  company  has  been  without  At  Bates,  Ronald  C.  Bradley,  unnecessary'  to  accomplish  the 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  to  advertising.  He  said  it  was  senior  vicepresident,  is  account  ends  sought. 

Bates  after  reading  “Reality  in  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  supervisor,  Herbert  G.  Drake,  John  J.  Ryan,  AFA  counsel. 
Advertising,”  the  book  by  Rosser  not  it  affected  sales,  since  all  the  vicepresident,  group  head.  appearing  before  the  House 


Papers  (iet 
Mobil  Ads 
From  Bates 


Ad  Injunction 
Law  Is  Galled 
Unwarranted 


SET 

6%  MORE 
STRAIGHT 
MATTER 


SPECIMEN  ALPHABETS 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklninopqrstuvwxyz  1234567890 
abcdefgfaijklnmopqrstuvwxyz  1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz  1234567890 
fiflffffiffl  %%%  [($£.,:  ;‘-’?!*tt§1!/|%)] 

fififfffifll  [($£.,:;‘-’?!*tt§'’/i%)] 

(Hlffffifn  %%%  !*tTS1/r/o)l 

8*A311— runs  in  90  channel  magazine. 

Lower  case  alphabet . 110.6  pts. 

Lower  case  characters  per  pica..  3.05 

Figure  size  . 0518 

Conruna,  period,  thin  space . 0346 

8*A313— runs  in  90  channel  magazine. 

Write  for  specimen 
foider  and  complete 
details  on  both  Star- 
'  News  with  bold  face 

\  \  ♦  ^  and  StarNews  with 

\  <  gothic. 


for  neuis/and 

general  texi\composition 

StarNews,  for  tape  and  manual  casting, 
is  designed  to  meet  today’s  demands 
for  narrower  column  widths,  without 
sacrifice  of  legibility.  Its  more  con¬ 
densed  alphabet  length  will  result  in 
about  6%  more  news  matter,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  many  standard  8  point  faces 
now  used  by  newspapers.  With  a  lower 
case  alphabet  lengtti  of  110.6  points, 
StarNews  permits  setting  from  news 
service  tape  on  column  measures  from 
11  to  1114  picas  depending  on  the  size 
spacebands  used.  StarNews  is  ideal, 
of  course,  for  pamphlet,  book  and  pub¬ 
lication  work.  (Text  in  8  Pi.  SlarNnwt) 


Selig  Mfg.  Co.,  Leominster, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  uphol- 
stored  furniture,  has  appointed 
the  Harold  J.  Siesel  Co.,  New 
J  •  York,  for  its  publicity  and  public 

ES  •  DENVER  relations  account.  The  account 

rs  OVERSEAS  I  handled  by  Nan  Morrison. 
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Only  in  Milwaukee!  only  in  tuk  muavai  kkr 

JOURNAL!  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  c‘an  yon 
reacli  9  out  of  lO  nevvspapei*  i*eaders  in  a  rich,  nii  I  lion-phis 
iTietropolitan  ai*ea  with  Just  one  newspaper.  And  niilline 
rates  are  amon^  the  lowest  in  the  country  under  The 
Journal’s  new  discount  struc*tu re.<^^^  When  picking  hif^ 
newspaper  markets,  remember  the  best  buy  in  buy-lines  . . . 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

aTo.arSO  Oaily  .  ol3,B47  Sunday 

Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  •  New  York 
Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Sentinel  Scores  After 
Spahn  Wins  300th  Game 


Milwaukee 

Warren  Spahn’s  300th  pitch¬ 
ing  victory  created  sports  head¬ 
lines  but  none  so  prtxluctive  of 
extra  sales  as  the  Milwaukee 
SentineVa. 

Planned  days  in  advance,  the 
Sentinel’s  Spahn  300  Souvenir 
edition  created  30,000  extra 
home  delivered  and  Saturday 
morning  street  sales  and  mail- 
away  requests  still  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  400  a  day. 

Loaded  with  Ifs 

The  Sentinel  plan  was  loaded 
with  ifs,  ands,  huts  and  few 
positives.  If  Spahn  won,  two 
pages  were  to  be  added  giving 
his  background,  home  life,  career 
and  all  the  color  of  the  big  lefty’s 
rise  to  the  top.  Red  Thisted  and 
Lou  Chapman,  Sentinel  Braves 
staffers,  prepared  biographical 
stories  and  reminscenses,  all 
ready-to-go  IF. 

If  Spahn  won,  the  headline 
and  major  part  of  the  front  page 
was  to  be  devoted  to  him.  A 
four-column  portrait,  near  life- 
size,  by  art  director  Frank 
Marasco  was  to  identify  the 
paper  as  a  Spahn  souvenir 
edition. 

If  Spahn  won,  radio  and  tele¬ 


vision  announcers  were  to 
replace  all  Sentinel  commercials 
with  copy  on  the  Spahn  edition, 
which  they  already  had  in  their 
hands. 

Whether  Spahn  won  or  not, 
cityside  reporters  were  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  color  and  side¬ 
lights  of  the  game  and  the  crowd 
reaction  to  Spahn’s  victory.  One 
was  seated  near  Mrs.  Spahn 
throughout  the  game. 

Whether  Spahn  won  or  not, 
relays  were  established  to 
recover  the  entire  Sentinel  cir¬ 
culation  area,  which  includes  all 
of  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  the  latest  papers.  If 
he  won,  the  souvenir  edition 
would  go.  If  he  failed,  the  story 
of  his  attempt  would  go. 

High  Tension 

Drama,  suspense  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  gripped  the  entire  Sentinel 
city  room  throughout  Spahn’s 
attempt.  Would  the  Souvenir 
edition  go,  or  would  it  have  to 
be  held  for  another  day? 

Prior  to  the  game,  several 
wondered  what  would  happen  if 
the  game  was  rained  out  and 
Spahn  made  his  attempt  on 
Saturday?  Then  there  would  be 


additional  problems  of  the  larger 
Sunday  Sentinel  and  changes  in 
the  mailaway  offer  of  3  copies 
for  25c. 

Fate  cooperated  and  the  result 
was  phenomenal.  The  game  was 
finished  at  10:35  p.m.  The 
11  p.m.  edition  of  the  Sentinel 
carried  the  story;  the  relays 
began. 

The  Spahn  300  Souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
successful  edition  about  the 
Braves  since  they  won  the 
World  Series! 


Editor  for  Culture 

Leslie  Hanscom  has  been 
named  a  general  editor  of  News¬ 
week  to  supervise  several  cul¬ 
tural  sections,  including  Books, 
Music,  and  Art.  Prior  to  joining 
Newsweek  in  1959  he  had  been 
book  columnist  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  for 
four  years. 


Best  in  Farm  News 

Baton  Rouge 
The  Opelousas  Daily  World 
was  named  recently  as  the  out¬ 
standing  daily  newspaper  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  news  cover- 
agre  by  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Named  as 
best  weekly  in  this  field  was  the 
Abbeville  (La.)  Meridional. 


ONLY  KEMP  STEREO 
MELTING  POTS^^/^ 


(Lower  operating  costs.  Heat  is  applied  inside  the  metal 
itself  by  recirculating  heating  tubes  inside  the  Stereo  Pot 
.  .  .  assures  even  temperature  distribution,  no  heat  loss. 
Kemp’s  exclusive  carburetor  pre-mixes  air  and  gases  pre¬ 
cisely  for  superior  combustion,  faster  starting,  complete 
control .  . .  prevents  costly  waste  in  fuel  and  labor. 

2  Higher  casting  rotes.  Exact  temperature  control  coupled 
with  speedy  heat  recovep'  allows  continuous  casting  .  .  . 
even  when  large  quantities  of  metal  are  added.  An  inner 
exhaust  actually  blankets  the  metal,  greatly  reducing  dross 
formation.  You  get  the  best  in  quality,  the  most  in  quantity. 

3  Easy  and  safe  to  operate.  One  simple  adjustment  pro¬ 
portions  the  gas-air  ratio  automatically,  perfectly.  There 
are  no  exposed  flames,  no  obnoxious  gases  .  . .  both  the 
burner  and  starter  are  completely  enclosed.  Choose  from  a 
full  range  of  Kemp  Stereo  Pots — 1  to  35  tons.  Available 
with  electric  immersion  heaters,  too.  Write  now  for  details. 


Denver  Paper  Adds 
Pocket-Size  TV  Dial 

Denvei 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 
will  enter  the  TV  magazine  field 
with  its  first  issue  Sept.  3  of 
TV  Dial,  a  pocket-size  publica¬ 
tion  to  be  distributed  in  its 
Sunday  editions. 

Walter  Saunders,  promotion 
editor,  will  edit  the  addition  to 
the  News’  family  of  weekend 
supplements  which  already 
include  Parade  and  American 
W  eekly. 

The  magazine  will  run  32 
pages  weeUy.  It  is  printed  by 
offset  process. 

TV  Dial  will  include  logs  for 
nine  stations  in  the  News’  cir¬ 
culation  areas  in  Pueblo  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
Wyoming  cities. 


Charles  Russell  Buys 
Farmer  City  Journal 

Farmer  City,  III 
Charles  L.  Russell,  a  former 
resident,  has  purchased  the 
Farmer  City  Journal  from  Mrs. 
Edwin  S.  Wightman. 

Mrs.  Wightman  has  beat 
operating  the  paper  since  death 
of  her  husband  in  April.  He  had 
published  the  paper  since  1927. 

Mr.  Russell  was  associated 
with  the  Rock  Island  Daily 
Argus  for  the  past  10  years. 


It  always  pays 
to  come  to 


KEMP 

OF  BALTIMORE 


THE  C  M.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Olivw  Baltimore  2,  Maryland 
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nobody  calls 
the  SKILLionaire 
a  quitter 

The  SKILLionaire  stays  put. 

In  his  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  labor  turnover  is  only  one 
person  in  100  each  month.  That’s 
twice  as  stable  as  the  national 
average,  and  better  than  any  other 
American  industrial  city. 

For  the  SKILLionaire— the  man 
on  the  street  in  Rochester— there’s 
little  reason  to  change  jobs.  He 
holds  a  skilled  job  in  one  of  Roch¬ 


ester’s  stable,  precision  indus¬ 
tries.  His  family  has  an  average 
annual  spendable  income  of 
$8,014*,  considerably  higher  than 
the  national  average. 

Since  an  average  of  20  new 
industries  come  to  Rochester  each 
year,  employment  stays  high.  And 
the  SKILLionaire’s  work-stop- 
page  rate  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
national  average. 

This  stability  is  reflected  in  the 
continued  high  circulation  of  the 
SKILLionaire’s  newspapers.  Al¬ 
most  every  household  in  metro¬ 
politan  Rochester  buys  and  reads 
either  the  Rochester  Times-Union 
or  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
or  both  daily  for  advertising,  as 
well  as  news. 


We  take  a  candid  view  of  the 
SKILLionaire,  his  market,  and  his 
buying  habits  in  our  “Case  for 
the  SKILLionaire’’  kit.  Do  you 
have  your  copy?  Write  National 
Advertising  Manager,  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  The  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*So«irca:  So/as  Manaymtnt,  "Survay  of 
Buying  Powar."  May  10,  1961 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
and  THE  DEMOCRAT  and 
CHRONICLE  .  .  .  Members: 
Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers. 
Represented  by  Gannett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Detroit,  Syracuse  and  San 
Francisco. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Columbia  Will  Teach 
Facts  About  Cbents 


A  new  program  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  public  relations  will  be 
introduced  this  Fall  by  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  General 
Studies. 

Dean  Clifford  L.  Lord  said  the 
program,  designed  both  for 
majors  in  public  relations  and 
those  who  wish  to  take  academic 
courses  to  augment  their  public 
relations  experience,  will  present 
a  marked  shift  in  emphasis  from 
the  traditional  public  relations 
curriculum. 

“Public  relations,”  said  Robert 
W.  Miller,  head  of  the  division 
of  public  relations  at  General 
Studies,  “has  traditionally  been 
taught  as  a  skill.  Emphasis  has 
been  put  on  the  ‘how  to.’  This  is, 
of  course,  important.  A  public 
relations  practitioner  must  be 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
the  profession.  But  effective 
training  must  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
stantive  problems  which  the 
public  relations  man  confronts.” 

“Public  relations  personnel,” 
Mr.  Miller  continued,  “in  the 
past  have  been  well  oriented  in 
the  skills  and  techniques  of 


journalism.  However  successful 
this  may  make  them  in  the  area 
of  writing,  a  background  in  jour¬ 
nalism  cannot  in  itself  provide 
training  adequate  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  most  public  relations 
positions  today.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  how  to  write  a  press 
release.  It  is  quite  another  to 
understand  publics,  individual 
motivations,  economic  issues  of 
public  relations,  the  relations  of 
public  relations  to  the  other 
functions  of  the  organization  and 
so  on.” 

Courses  in  the  core  curriculum 
are  “Contemporary  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Problems  and  Philosophy,” 
in  which,  among  other  subjects, 
the  students  will  examine  the 
various  functions  of  a  modem 
business  organization ;  a  “Public 
Relations  Seminar,”  in  which 
students  will  grapple,  via  the 
case  method,  with  an  assortment 
of  public  relations  problems ; 
“The  Stmcture  of  American 
Industry;”  “The  Corporation  in 
American  Life;”  “Introduction 
to  Social  Psychology;”  “Collec¬ 
tive  Relations  in  Industry;” 


quick  color  changes  are  easy  to  make,  no  longer 
messy,  with  these  Hoe  Colormatic*  ink  containers.  Each  container 
holds  enough  ink  for  at  least  40,000  standard  size  pages  of  aver¬ 
age  color  content.  Quick-snap  couplings  make  changing  or  removal 
rapid,  simple,  and  foolproof.  Color  change  is  handled  by  merely 
sliding  in  a  container  of  solvent,  flushing  out  lines,  and  then  re¬ 
placing  with  desired  new  color  ink  in  another  container. 


HOE 


“Research  in  Public  Opinion  and 
Communication;”  and  “Social 
Research  Applied  to  Business 
Problems.”  In  addition,  students 
will  select  courses  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  business  statis¬ 
tics,  economic  analysis,  business 
law,  the  American  governmental 
process,  American  history,  the 
sociology  of  work,  the  sociology 
of  small  groups  and  large  organ¬ 
izations,  and  psychology  in 
industry. 

“The  General  Studies  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mr.  Miller  said,  “is  the 
only  public  relations  curriculum 
that  I  know  of  in  which  students 
will  learn  to  analyze  a  balance 
sheet.” 

Classes  will  begin  Sept.  28; 
registration  will  take  place  Sept. 
25-27. 

«  *  « 

HOUSE  ORGAN  IN  DAILY 

Bristol,  Va. 

The  branch  plant  of  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  Co.  is  run¬ 
ning  its  house  organ.  Keynote, 
as  a  tabloid  size  supplement  in 
the  Bristol  Herald  Courier  and 
Virginia  Tennessean. 

According  to  W.  C.  Thomas, 
vicepresident  of  Bristol  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  Monroe 
has  contracted  for  a  12-month 
period  at  the  local  ad  rate. 

Charles  Stelling,  Monroe’s  PR 
director,  explained  that  em¬ 
ployes  continue  to  receive  their 
own  personal  copies  of  the  house 
organ  by  mail  and  in  advance  of 
its  publication  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“Knowing  that  their  com¬ 
pany’s  activities  are  publicized 
to  the  entire  community  has 
added  a  touch  of  uplifting  pres¬ 
tige  to  their  employment  at 
Monroe,”  Mr.  Stelling  said. 


Texas  Sports  Writers 
Remain  Stag  Group 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Sports  Writers 
Association  has  voted  again  to 
keep  women  out  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  action  was  taken  at 
the  group’s  annual  meeting. 

Top  awards  were  given  to 
Paul  Brookshire  and  Jim  Trinkle 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Dan  Jenkins  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  and  Blackie  Sher¬ 
rod  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


May  Revive  Daily 

Saguenay,  Que. 

Aime  Laurion,  publisher  of 
Granby  La  Voix  de  L’Est,  has 
taken  an  option  to  buy  Le 
Progres,  Saguenay  daily  which 
suspended  publication  July  28. 
He  has  submitted  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  and  revival  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  under  consideration. 


Print  Council 
Promotion 
Starts  Soon 

Chicago 

Robert  E.  Borden,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  man,  will 
be  executive  director  of  a  print 
promotional  council  soon  to  be 
formed  by  the  graphic  arts  and 
publishing  industries. 

The  group’s  temporary  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  the  offices  of  Col¬ 
lins,  Miller  &  Hutchings,  Inc., 
engraving  firm.  Harry  E.  Col¬ 
lins,  board  chairman,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Print  Promotion  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  Council  will  launch  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  program  stressing  the 
importance  of  print  and  read¬ 
ing  to  the  business,  professional 
and  social  advancement  of  the 
individual  and  the  American 
economy. 

Invit^  to  participate  as  con¬ 
tributing  members  will  be  mag¬ 
azine,  newspaper  and  book  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  printers,  photoengrav¬ 
ers,  electrotyi)ers  and  other 
graphic  arts  companies;  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of 
printing  paper,  ink  and  produc¬ 
tion  equipment;  graphic  arts 
unions;  photographic  supply 
companies,  and  related  organi¬ 
zations. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Borden  was 
for  many  years  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.,  Chicago  electric  utility,  and 
executive  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  LP-Gas  Council. 

• 

Robling  Named  to  PR 
Post  at  Britannica 

Chicago 

John  S.  Robling,  formerly  of 
the  Associated  Press,  Chicago, 
and  more  recently  director  of 
National  Library  Week,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  com¬ 
pany  relations  for  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Herman  Kog;an,  who  was 
drama  critic  and  amusement 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  before  joining  Britan¬ 
nica  in  1958.  He  plans  to  com¬ 
plete  several  writing  projects. 
• 

Millionth  Ad 

Houston 

On  Aug.  13  the  Houston 
Chronicle  published  its  one  mil¬ 
lionth  classified  ad  for  1961. 
Ranked  first  among  evening 
newspapers  in  both  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classified  ads  and  in 
classified  linage,  the  Chronicle 
last  year  published  more  than 
1,667,000  such  ads. 
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in  newspaper-reading  New  Engiand 


The  boating  boom  that  is  making  a  bigger  splash  than  ever  across  the  nation  is 
leaving  an  ever-widening  wake  in  the  New  England  area. 

From  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  on  down  to  the  Connecticut  shores,  the 
waters  teem  with  pleasure  craft  powered  by  motor  and  sail,  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  share  in  America’s  hottest  leisure-time 
activity. 

Thirty-five  boatworks  in  Maine  are  doing  a  gross  annual  business  of  about  $5.5- 
million.  38,000  outboard  motors  were  sold  in  New  England  in  1960.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  a  total  of  36,776  motor  boats  registered,  and  Vermont  reports  that  its 
400  lakes  and  ponds  are  used  by  14,579  boats.  A  boat  show  in  Boston  reported 
a  gate  attendance  of  161,000  this  year. 

Firms  manufacturing  anchors,  compasses  and  other  nautical  gear  are  going  full  blast. 
Sports  pages  of  New  England’s  fine  newspapers  are  packed  with  boating  news 
and  race  results.  Banks  and  insurance  companies  report  higher  figures  on  boating 
loans  and  insurance. 

Scaling  on  down  from  atomic  subs  to  runabouts,  boats  make  news  in  New  England. 
And  they  make  a  healthy  impact  on  the  area  where  newspapers  afford  you  88% 
coverage  of  households  ...  in  America’s  number  one  region  in  per  household 
total  retail  sales,  food  sales  and  effective  buying  power. 
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Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press-Herald  (AA) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  CS) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 


VERMONT 

Borre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston  Globe  (AA&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M) 
Providence  Journal  (S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (AA&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (AA&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  & 
American  (AA&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (AA&S) 
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PROMOTION 


Carrier  Convention 
Sounds  Like  Fun 


who  hand-stitch  the  rabbits 
(oops,  official  baseballs). 


By  George  Wilt 


Publishers  have  conventions. 
So  do  editors  and  advertising 
managers.  Promotion  men  toss  a 
dilly  every  year  to  swap  ideas 
and  swipe  some  others.  Now, 
even  newspaper  boys  are  having 
a  convention  of  their  own. 

What  is  billed  as  America’s 
first  National  Newspaperboy 
Convention  is  a  promotion  of 
Family  Weekly  to  be  held  start¬ 
ing  next  April  30.  Disneyland 
has  been  selected  as  the  site  for 
this  initial  conclave  of  carrier 
salesmen. 

Each  newspaper  that  distrib¬ 
utes  Family  Weekly  is  invited 
to  select  a  boy  as  its  “delegate.” 
Selection  can  be  on  the  basis  of 
a  subscription  campaign,  carrier 
service,  or  as  a  community  rela¬ 
tions  project. 

Earlier  FW  carrier  promo¬ 
tions  featured  trips  abroad. 

A  gigantic  promotion  piece 
circulated  by  the  supplement 
announces  that  while  attending 
the  convention,  the  “delegates” 
will  be  the  guests  of  Family 
Weekly  with  all  expenses  paid 
(with  the  exception  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  and  from  Los  Angeles) . 


career  clinic,  a  sports  carnival, 
western  party,  and  a  fishing  con¬ 
test. 

Circulation  supervisors  from 
the  participating  newspapers 
who  accompany  the  carriers  will 
compete  in  the  prize  grab,  too. 

The  jumbo  promotion  folder 
opens  up  to  a  30-by-45  inch  full 
map  of  Mr.  Disney’s  magic 
kingdom  in  Anaheim,  California. 
In  five  days  the  boys  should 
just  about  make  it.  Not  unfold¬ 
ing  the  map  .  .  .  but  Disneyland 
itself! 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL— A  car¬ 
rier  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  offers  carriers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  top-brand  school 
clothes,  including  sports  shirts 
and  levis  for  new  subs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  merchandise  prizes. 
Four  points  gets  a  sports  shirt 
for  a  carrier,  seven  earns  him  a 
pair  of  levis  or  cotton  slacks. 
(Daily  only  sub  equals  one 
point,  daily  and  Sunday  earn 
two  points.) 


Point-of-Sale 
Ad  Is  Guide 
To  Features 


MEN’S  FASHIONS— A  hand- 
rolled  linen  handkerchief  (just 
as  the  hay  fever  season  started) 
stuck  through  the  breast  pocket 
of  a  man’s  suit  on  the  cover  of  a 
folder  from  the  Daily  Oklahom¬ 
an  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
announcing  the  paper’s  Men’s 
Fall  Fashion  Promotion.  The 
folder  went  to  120  men’s  wear 
advertisers.  An  additional  list 
got  the  same  folder  with  a 
printed  handkerchief.  On  the 
cover  was  the  headline,  “What 
will  they  be  wearing  this  fall  in 
Oklahoma?” 


GO  FIRST  CLASS— A  post¬ 
card  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  asks  travel  adver¬ 
tisers  to  “Go  First  Class  in  ’62 
— Travel  the  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket  via  the  Washington  Post’s 
8  Special  Sunday  Travel  Sec¬ 
tions.”  A  table  on  the  card  shows 
that  all  five  counties  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Mar¬ 
ket  are  in  the  top  10  in  the 
nation  in  per  family  income. 


Convention  Features 


Instead  of  the  usual  business 
sessions,  speeches,  presentations 
and  educational  jazz  prevalent 
at  most  newspaper  conventions, 
the  Little  Merchants  will  be 
served  some  exciting  activities. 

They’ll  compete  in  what  is 
described  as  the  Carrierboy 
Olympics — with  competitions  for 
bicycle  racing,  newspaper  target¬ 
tossing,  and  even  a  sales  talk. 
They’ll  participate  in  a  bowling 
tournament.  'They’ll  attend  a 


WORKING  PRESS— When 
Leonard  Koppett,  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Post  wrote  about 
the  astuteness  of  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  sportswriter 
Larry  Merchant,  Daily  News 
promoter  Paul  Martin  reprinted 
the  New  York  column  and  mailed 
it  to  his  advertising  list.  Koppett 
praised  Larry’s  story  on  the  live 
baseball  and  his  visit  to  the 
Spaulding  factory  in  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts,  including  inter¬ 
views  with  the  little  old  ladies 


FOUR-PAGER — A  four-page, 
full  newspaper  size  section  run 
on  its  own  presses  by  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald-Banner  an¬ 
nounces  the  paper’s  change  from 
a  five-aftemoon  and  Sunday 
morning  paper  to  a  seven-day 
morning.  'Three  of  the  four  pages 
promoted  news  features  and 
coverage,  with  page  three 
devoted  to  picture  coverage.  The 
back  page  sported  a  contest  for 
readers  in  which  they  could  win 
a  week’s  vacation  for  two  by 
entering  a  football  score  contest. 


SUCCESS  STORY— A  seven- 
column-full  promotion  ad  in  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
told  of  the  success  of  a  French- 
style  sidewalk  sale  conducted 
at  the  Connecticut  Post  Center 
in  Milford,  Connecticut.  The 
center  used  seven  pages  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  the  Register 
and  paid  off  at  the  cash  register 
with  50,000  people  crowding  the 
center  for  the  sales  event. 


FAIR  BOOTHS— The  Middle¬ 
sex  (bounty  (N.  J.)  Annual  Fair 
sports  a  new  addition  to  its  list 
of  services  through  a  colorful 
information  booth  presented  by 
the  Home  News  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  The  new  booth  will 
be  manned  by  members  of  the 
4rH  Council.  The  Home  News 
will  have  its  own  exhibit  booth 
at  the  fair,  featuring  a  working 
UPI  telephoto  machine,  a  group 
of  the  year’s  prizewinning  news 
photographs,  and  a  promotion 
pitch  for  classified.  Another  at¬ 
traction  of  the  newspaper’s 
booth  is  publication  by  area  high 
school  journalism  students  of  a 
daily  newspaper  for  the  Fair. 


Dallas 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  pro¬ 
motion  department  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  “point-of-sale 
merchandising”  program  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  promote  staff-writ¬ 
ten  and  other  regular  feature.^. 

This  “spot-news”  campaign 
started  July  19  with  a  one  col¬ 
umn  by  four  inches  ad,  carrying 
a  half-column  cut  of  the  new  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Val  Imm.  The  copy 
called  attention  to  a  feature  in 
that  day’s  Living  section  (wom¬ 
en’s  news)  written  by  Miss 
Imm,  known  as  “Imm-Prints,”  a 
picture-and-story  type  of  social 
coverage. 

Four  ads,  all  one  column  by 
four  inches,  carrying  a  half-col¬ 
umn  cut  of  the  feature  writer, 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  July  23 
issue.  These  covered  such  Sun¬ 
day  features  as  the  Book  Page 
in  the  Amusements  section;  an 
article  by  the  travel  editor,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  roto  magazine,  Sun¬ 
day;  a  controversial  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  radio-television 
editor,  in  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  'TV  Week,  and  an  article 
by  the  women’s  news  editor,  in 
the  Living  section. 

Since  that  time,  at  least  one 
day  a  week,  this  spot-news  cov¬ 
erage  has  been  given  to  a  fea¬ 
ture  appearing  in  that  day’s 
paper  and  two  or  more  such  ads 
have  appeared  on  Sunday. 

Eugene  T.  Martin,  manager 
of  the  Times  Herald  promotion 
department,  said  the  campaign 
is  a  challenge  to  the  staff. 

“It  isn’t  always  possible  to  get 
definite  information  as  to  just 
what  our  staffers  will  say  in 
their  columns,  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  process  the  necessary 
insertion  order  and  get  proofs 
back  for  possible  corrections,” 
he  said. 

“To  date  we’ve  had  several 
last-minute  switches  which  have 
necessitated  some  fast  action. 
But  the  freshness  of  the  copy  is 
worth  every  bit  of  the  effort.” 


Newsprint  in  Dec. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A  year  from  the  time  ground 
was  broken  the  new  $40,000,000 
pulp  and  paper  mill  of  Southeast 
Forest  Industries,  Inc.  at  Snow¬ 
flake,  Ariz.  is  at  the  half-way 
point  in  construction.  Newsprint 
is  expected  to  flow  from  the 
machines  by  December,  a  month 
after  kraft  and  linerboard  out¬ 
put  begins. 
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itarnessing  the  sun’s  energy  will  bring 
new  life  to  barren  lands 


In  hot  dimates,  millions  Of  hungry  peoirfe  are  within 
a  few  feet  of  a  decent  standard  of  nutrition. 

If  they  could  raise  water  just  15  or  20  itgt,  out  of 
streams  or  wells,  they  could  irrigate  millions  of 
square  miles  of  potentially  fertile  soil  that  is  now  bone 
dry.  All  these  people  need — all  they  have  needed 
for  thousands  of  years — is  a  better  way  ^Tlift  water 
Now  Westinghouse  has  built  a  self-contaitied 
irrigation  system  powered  by  the  sun.  An  inverted 
aluminum  umbrella  gathers  the  sun’s  heat. 

This  heat  is  converted  directly  into  electric  power, 
which  turns  a  pump.  No  technical  skill  is  needed 
to  run  it— only  the  sun  above  and  the  water  hilow 
This  could  prove  to  be  the  least  eacfsemive  and  wept 
appreciated  help  ever  sent  to  water>hungry  peagdib. 
You  can  be  sure ...  if  it^s  " 


‘ 

.  ■  ; 


WestHi^ouss 


Things  we  know  about  tomorrow 


4  IW 


THEY  TOLD  THE  STORY  OF  BERLIN 

AS  NO  OTHER  PICTURES  DID  -  and  they  were 

AP  EXCLUSIVES 


Two  pictures  among  many  great  ones  sent  by  AP  Wirephoto  dramatized  the 
story  of  the  divided  city  of  Berlin.  One  was  of  a  defecting  East  German  soldier 
jumping  over  Communist  barbed  wire  into  West  Berlin;  the  other  of  an  elderly 
East  German  couple  turned  back  at  a  barrier  by  border  guards. 

Both  were  front-paged  by  editors  throughout  the  nation  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  —  AND  THEY  WERE  EXCLUSIVE  WITH  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

AP's  decisive  competitive  superiority  in  picture  production  and  distribution 
was  matched  by  the  head  line -winning  performance  of  its  wrapups,  eyewitness 
sidebars  and  interpretives. 

Once  again  AP  demonstrated  that  its  unmatched  resources  in  planning,  talent 
and  facilities  pay  off  when  the  chips  are  down. 


EDITORS  PREFERRED  AP  ON  THE  BERLIN  CRISIS — BOTH  NEWS  AND  PICTURES 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Starting  with  the  Sept.  5  issue, 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will  offer 
an  expanded  men’s  wear  retail 
editorial  service.  Among  the  new 
features  will  be  a  series  of  daily 
articles  by  the  former  men’s  wear  re¬ 
tailer,  Thomas  Saltz,  called  “Cre¬ 
ative  Retailing;”  a  “Daily  Retail 
Sales  Tip”  written  by  Robert  Jer¬ 
ome,  of  Jerome’s,  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 
nationwide  reports  on  top-selling 
men’s  fashion  merchandise  in  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  with  emphasis  on  re¬ 
gional  and  seasonal  merchandise;  a 
new  Wednesday  column  on  men’s 
wear  promotions  across  the  country. 


Ron  WiUiams  has  just  joined  Fair¬ 
child’s  DaUas  news  bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Roxanna  Ward  who  re¬ 
signed.  Other  recent  appointments 
to  the  worldwide  Fairchild  News 
Service  correspondents  roster  are 
Kim  Gage,  who  replaced  Bobbye 
Hughes,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and 
Mrs.  Kutti  Ramaniab  in  Calcutta, 
India. 


A  new  edition  of  Fabric  Facts  will 
be  brought  out  late  in  September 
by  Fair^ild’s  Book  Division.  The 
new  edition  of  this  guide  to  fib«' 
and  fabric  terminolgy  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  with  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  most  current  fabric  terms. 
Price  is  |1  a  copy. 


Mort  Gordon,  who  edits  the  Retail¬ 
ing  for  Men  section  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Carolinas  Assn,  of  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers  &  Furnishers  in  the  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C,  Sept.  3-5.  He 
will  be  joined  there  by  Bob  Hall¬ 
man,  Fairchild  news  man  in  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C.,  who  will  assist  in  the 
coverage. 


Richard  Russack,  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  reporter  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  recently  delivered  a 
talk  before  a  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
research  unit  in  the  Bay  Area.  Mr. 
Russack  discussed  the  retrieval  and 
transmission  of  information  for  use 
by  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fsMiiJwn  of 

Dai),  Nawt  Rscord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nows, 
Supormarkai  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Wear  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Michigan  Publishers 
Announce  Officers 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Annual  meetings  of  two 
Traverse  City  corporations,  the 
Herald  &  Record  Company 
(Record-Eagle)  and  the  Conine 
Publishing  Company  (publish¬ 
ing  newspapers  at  Mainstee  and 
Big  Rapids)  were  held  recently. 

The  Herald  &  Record  Com¬ 
pany  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers. 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  president 
and  publisher;  Robert  A.  Bat¬ 
dorff,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager;  John  H. 
Batdorff,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Mertie  E.  Green, 
secretary-treasurer;  Bess  Bur¬ 
gess,  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Directors  elected  were:  Aus¬ 
tin  C.  Batdorff,  Robert  A.  Bat¬ 
dorff,  John  H.  Batdorff  and 
Mertie  E.  Green. 

The  Conine  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers: 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  president; 
John  H.  Batdorff,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Robert  A,  Batdorff, 
vicepresident;  Mertie  E.  Green, 
secretary-treasurer;  Lola  John¬ 
son,  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Directors  elected  were:  Aus¬ 
tin  C.  Batdorff,  John  H.  Bat¬ 
dorff,  Robert  A.  Batdorff  and 
Mertie  E.  Green. 

• 

Janicr  Guebcio  —  to  photog¬ 
raphy  department,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record. 

*  V  * 

Thomas  R.  Brislin,  former 
International  News  Service  ex¬ 
ecutive  —  now  on  staff  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
in  Washington. 

«  *  « 

Chari£S  N.  Hauser  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington  bureau  of 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  re¬ 
placing  Don  Oberdroetr,  now 
with  editorial  staff,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Washington. 

*  «  * 

Warren  Mantz,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  —  to  copy  desk,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

*  *  * 

Eldon  Coroch,  assistant  state 
editor,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review — to  the  city 
staff,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Doug  Reed,  city  editor,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen — asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Star,  succeeding  Richard 
L.  Shelton,  now  editor.  The 
editor’s  post  formerly  was  held 
by  Dave  Gillepsie,  now  with 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  as 
associate  editor. 


REPORT  ON  CUBA  by  Andrew 
MacFerlene  of  fhe  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  awarded  a  $1,000 
Bowater  Prize  for  reporting  in  the 
field  of  international  affairs.  Mr. 
MacFarlane  has  won  two  previous 
National  Newspaper  Awards — 
both  for  articles  on  Cuba. 


HIS  DIVIDEND — For  a  series  en¬ 
titled  "Canada's  Looming  Econo¬ 
mic  Crisis"  in  the  Southam  news¬ 
papers  Bruce  Phillips  will  receive 
one  of  the  I960  Bowater  Awards 
in  Journalism  worth  $1,000. 

Loretta  Volkman,  formerly 
with  women’s  department, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press  —  to  women’s 
page  editor,  Fairbanks  (Alaska) 
Daily  News-Miner. 

*  *  * 

J.  Robert  Spraker,  manager 
of  general  advertising,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gcueette  —  to 
Pittsburgh  district  manager, 

American  Metal  Market,  a  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper. 

*  *  • 

Selby  Norheim,  managring 

editor,  Glasgow  (Mont.)  Cour¬ 
ier  —  resigned. 
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A  Texas  Round-up 
At  Lima  (Ohio)  News 

Lima,  Ohio 
Five  editorial  employes  who 
six  years  ago  worked  together 
on  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Record  News  are  together  ag;ain 
with  the  Lima  News.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  not  connected  in  any 
way.  The  five  are: 

Pat  O.  Riley,  editor  (former 
Record  News  reporter). 

Bill  Shelton,  city  editor 
(former  Record  News  state 
editor). 

Bud  Worsham,  sports  editor 
(former  Record  News  sports- 
writer)  . 

Randy  Macpherson,  telegraph 
editor  (former  Record  News 
sportswriter) . 

Jim  Seaver,  copy  desk  (former 
Record  News  reporter.) 

Mr.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Seaver 
are  new  to  the  News,  the  former 
coming  from  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent-Telegraph 
where  he  was  telegraph  editor, 
and  the  latter  coming  from  the 
Record  News  where  he  was  a 
courthouse  reporter  and  copy 
deskman. 

• 

Lloyd  Sveen  —  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 

*  V  V 

Joan  Thompson — to  women’s 
editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  succeeding  Eve  Brown, 
who  will  devote  her  time  to  free 
lance  writing.  Carroll  Black, 
women’s  page  staff,  Times- 
Union  —  to  women’s  editor, 
Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Leo  P.  Doyle,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  —  to  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Cleveland 
Athletic  Club. 

*  •  « 

Pat  Swanson,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal  —  to 
an  assistant  to  her  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Dick  Snider,  now 
director  of  public  information 
for  the  President’s  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness. 

*  «  * 

Douglas  McIn'HRE,  sports 
editor,  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  —  to  salesman  auto¬ 
motive  chemical  and  paper  sup¬ 
ply  firm.  Richard  A.  Soekanke, 
staff  writer.  Herald  —  to  grad¬ 
uate  school.  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  study  for  masters  in 
industrial  relations. 

*  •  « 

Dale  A.  Jensen  —  promoted 
to  copy  editor,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 
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^  ^  |L  2  A  M  Barnes  Named  GAM  ^  former  Ch^ago 

HI  0  n  t  I  0  n  Of  Indiana  Dailies  Prei  Sess  -”iow 

Elkhart,  Ind.  executive  vicepresident  of  Co- 
Joseph  Barnes  has  been  named  ordinated  Communications,  Inc., 
PrruiRnH  TRoxiADn  «  ■■■  .  national  advertising  manager  of  public  relations  affiliate  of 

ton  (W.  vS  Associai^  Press  Bcimett  LcaVing  the  Elkhart  Tnith  and  the  Mis-  *  Simmons  ad- 

..taff-to  acting  correspondent  .  ,  .  ^  vertising  agency, 

at  Huntington  W.  Va.,  succe^-  AtchisOIl  Globc  Chahi^  Wood,  formerly  of 

A  xr  M'’*  ^ames  has  been  assistant  General  Dynamics-Convair  pub- 

j  *  *  *  '  Ai  Tj  A*  Atchiton,  Kans.  national  manager  for  the  Truth  lie  relations,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

rHART~  Hnrxn  A  a  i  Under  Allen  H.  Swartzell,  who  —  to  newly  created  post  of  ex- 

M  ^  Atchison  Daily  Globe  for  15  continues  as  advertising  direc-  ecutive  editor,  El  Cojon  (Calif.) 

In  Int  publisher-editor  of  the  t^r  of  the  two  newspapers.  The  Valley  News. 

Tnbune  to  enter  the  Navy.  paper  for  nine,  has  resigned  to  Truth  is  an  evening  paper.  The  •  .  * 

rt,A»T«.c  Times  will  be  published  on  the  Godfrey  Hudson,  T  o  r  o n  t  o 

•iHvertisino-  tnatiatrer  I^nn  Herald,  effwtive  Truth’s  presses  and  trucked  to  Olobe  and  Mail  —  to  News  and 

manager,  Raton  Sept.  1.  Robert  Best  is  publisher  Mishawaka  Public  Affairs  Director  of  radio 

(N.  M.)  Daily  Range.  of  the  Herald  ‘  Elkhart  and  Mishawaka  are  station  CKEY. 

Associ-  cities  of  approximately  40,000  •  •  * 

Job  Evans — to  Logan  bureau  ated  Press  chairman  in  Kansas  ^^d  35  000  population  respec-  Frankie  McCarty,  reporter, 
chief  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  past  two  years.  He  is  a  tivelv  14  miles  anart  in  North-  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 

(Utah)  Tribune,  succeeding  trustee  of  the  William  Allen  ^^n  Indiana.  Mishawaka  has  not  —  taking  a  year’s  leave  of  ab- 

Robert  Evans  who  will  work  White  Foundation  which  boosts  ^ad  its  own  daily  newspaper  seuce  in  order  to  accompany  her 

on  a  doctorate  in  sociology  at  the  school  of  journalism  at  the  gj^ce  1928  husband,  Antonio  S.  Gallegos, 

the  University  of  Wisconsin.  University  of  Kansas.  He  is  a  story  about  the  new  paper  to  Finland.  Mr.  Gallegos,  an  Al- 

•  *  *  graduate  of  the  Medill  School  (E&P,  Aug.  12)  said  Mishawa-  buquerque  school  teacher,  has 

Roscoe  Pi’CKETT,  Richmond  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  g  jggQ  census  figure  of  t>een  awarded  a  State  Depart- 

(Va.)  Times-Dispatch — presi-  (1934).  11,173.  The  population  was  33,-  >u®ut  grant  to  teach  English  in 

dent  of  Virginia  Sports  Writers  Earlier  papers  on  which  he  ogj  The  other  fimire  referred  Pori»  Finland. 

and  Sportscasters  Association,  has  worked  are  the  Evanston  ^  nuiXr  S  homw  *  •  • 

•  *  *  (Ill.)  News-Jndcx  while  still  in  Mishawaka  is  an  incorporated  Ed  Engledow,  Hawaii  Isl^d 

Lindy  Davis,  city  hall-court-  college;  the  Chicago  Tnbune  city  independent  of  South  Bend,  correspondent  at  Hilo  for  the 

house  reporter  Austin  (Minn.)  after  college;  the  Omo/io  World-  ,  Honolulu  (Haw.)  Star-Bulletin 

Daily  Herald  —  to  area  editor.  Herald;  the  Nebraska  City  Louis  Prato,  a  graduate  of  — ^  press  secretary  of  Guam 
He  is  succeeded  by  Lane  Wick.  <Neb.)  News-Press.  He  came  to  gtgt^  University  and  just  Governor  Bill  Daniel. 

Jarrell  B.  Skrivshtth,  general  Atehison  in  1937  and  was  in  recently  discharged  from  the  * 

assignment  —  to  farm  news,  military  service  for  four  years  Navy — to  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Robert  T'llshin^hBm 

•  *  •  during  World  War  II,  enlisting  |^jje  Associated  Press,  replacing  Ilf nnairp  SKnniif^r 

WiLUAM  F.  Connolly— copy  f  di^harg^  as  uave  Lehisir,  transferred  to  * » 

desk,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Un-  ^  lieutenant  in  milita^  Harrisburg.  ^  ^  Philad^hia 

ion-star  —  to  public  relations  a®sign^  to  *  •  •  Robert  E.  Tushingham,  former 

director  of  Saratoga  Raceway,  the  A-bomb.  He  was  one  of  the  j^CK  Detweiler,  citrus  re-  advertising  manager  of  the 
harness  track.  He  is  a  former  te  ^tness  the  first  porter,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Times 

.sports  editor  of  the  Saratogian.  A-tomb  testing  in  New  Mexico.  —  t0  editor  of  the  Florida  and  Record  News,  has  been 
«  «  «  C.  V.  “Cotton”  O'Neill,  53,  Methodist^  newsmagazine  of  the  appointed  general  manager  of 

Zeno  Martin  Jr  general  editor  of  the  Atchison  paper,  Florida  Methodist  Conference,  the  Greater  Northeast  Shopper 
*  ■’  has  been  promoted  to  managing  *  *  *  here. 

cT^ur^I— toP^-  Atchison  native  Pete  McCann  —  from  Puck  Mr.  Tushingham  started  his 

due  Universitv’s  doctorate  oro-  Globe  staff  the  Comic  Weekly,  Chicago,  to  newspaper  career  with  the 

vram  in  inHiictrial  mimacrPTnpnt  ^*006  1926.  sales  Staff  of  HarpePs  Bazoar.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  in 

ZoZmls  nianagement  The  Atchison  Globe  will  start  *  *  •  1936  and  was  classified  adver- 

construction  of  a  new  plant  this  Roy  McHugh,  Pittsburgh  tising  manager  from  1950  to 
fall.  Mr.  Bennett  has  retained  Press  sports  staff  to  sports  edi-  1952.  He  was  retail  advertising 
his  stock  interest  in  the  Globe,  tor  and  columnist,  Evansville  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
•  (Ind.)  Courier  &  Press,  a  (N.  C.)  Observer  before  moving 


Richard  H.  Leonard,  Charles-  T 

ton  (W.  Va.)  Associated  Press  .DCI1I1011  l-40UVl]lg 
.';taff — to  acting  correspondent  •  _  ,  i 

at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  succeed-  AtchlSOIl  Gl0D6 
ing  Joseph  C.  Pilbgge,  who 

joined  the  Charleston  staff.  Atchison  Ki 


gram  in  industrial  management 


Michael  F.  Yurechko  —  to  Scripps  Howard  affiliate, 
managing  editor,  News-Adver¬ 
tiser  Group  Newspapers,  Los 

Angeles.  He  returns  to  the  news-  _ 

papers  following  five  years  with 

an  advertising  agency.  All 


to  Texas. 


Tom  M.  Bright,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  correspondent  for 
Unit^  Press,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  ly  deputy  director  of  the  De- 
■  partment  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
H  California  —  to  state  director 
B  of  Motor  Vehicles. 


Bernie  Wischer — from  gen- 
eral  advertising  salesman  to 

CITY  EDITOR  -  Ern..t  Tuck.r,  a 

gradual*  of  tk.  Univ.rxify  of  Cincinmtz  (Ohio)  Post  &  Ttmes- 
lllinois,  it  now  city  editor  of  Chi-  ^^ar.  JoE  A.  Ingle,  retail  adver- 
cago’t  American.  He  hat  been  on  tismg  salesman— succeeds  Mr. 
the  ttaff  tince  1938.  WiSCHER. 
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All  New  Line-Up  for  '61 

YOU  BE 

THE  QEARTERBACK 

By  Forest  Evashevski 

.  .  .  the  football  quiz  feature  with  a  real  game  situation 
in  which  the  reader  calls  the  play,  and  then  checks  his 
choice  with  the  coach.  Six  quizzes  per  week  starting  Sept.  18 
and  running  through  the  football  season. 

May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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Dr.  Arthur  Darack,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  columnist 
and  feature  writer — to  lecturer 
on  Aesthetics  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  Evening  College. 
He  was  a  teaching  fellow  in 
music  theory  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  before  joining  the  Enquirer 
as  music  critic  and  feature 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Riner,  a  1961  University 
of  North  Carolina  graduate,  and 
John  Wright  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  who  has  finished  Army 
duty — to  city  staff,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News.  Mary  Brooks 
Yarborough — resig^ied  from  the 
women’s  department  to  go  to 
Hawaii.  Gail  Grosh,  a  1961 
graduate  of  Winthrop  College — 
added  to  the  staff. 

«  •  « 

Richard  Walimeyer,  free¬ 
lancer — to  full-time  cartoonist. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram.  Donald 
Walter — to  copy  desk.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  from  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Review.  Robert  B.  Wilcox,  edi¬ 
tor  and  CO  -  owner,  Lomita 
(Calif.)  News — to  swing  man. 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

*  «  « 

Doumies  Hubik,  reporter  and 
former  society  editor,  San 
Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot — to 
active  duty  as  first  lieutenant 
in  Women’s  Army  Corps. 


Garry  Louise  De  Bellevue 
—  to  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  women’s  fea¬ 
tures  department  —  Spence 
Conley  from  police  reporter  to 
general  assignment.  News.  — 
Clair  Jordon  —  from  sports 
desk  to  copy  desk.  News  — 
Martin  Reisch,  athletic  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy  —  to  News  sports  staff  — 
Dick  Connor,  athletic  publicity 
director  Regis  College  —  to 
News  sports  staff — Del  Hard¬ 
ing,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star — to 
city  hall  reporter.  News — Gene 
Cooper,  Colorado  University 
journalism  grad  —  to  general 
assignment.  News  —  Jim  Han¬ 
sen,  News  police  reporter  to 
edit  Teamsters  Union  publica¬ 
tion  in  Denver  —  Herman 

ScHEiDiNG,  News  copy  desk  — 

resigned  to  enter  Boy  Scout 
counseling  work  —  Chet  Nel¬ 
son,  News  sports  editor  — 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn.  Baseball  Writers. 

«  *  * 

Barbara  C.  Taylor — to  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor,  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune,  succeeding 
Judy  Nickell,  now  with  Ven¬ 
tura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press. 
*  *  * 

Peter  H.  Weiss  —  to  sports 
editor,  Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Her- 


Ohituary 


Richard  Hoey  McCauley,  for 
30  years  Putnam  (Conn.)  area 
correspondent  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Putnam  Patriot;  July 
28.  He  formerly  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette. 
Governor  John  N.  Dempsey  was 
a  bearer  at  the  funeral. 

«  «  * 

William  G.  Avirett,  66, 
former  education  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
considered  one  of  the  country’s 
outstanding  preparatory  school 
teachers;  Aug.  9.  He  had 
recently  been  appointed  dean  of 
the  Foxcroft  School  in  Middle- 
burg,  Va.  Mr.  Avirett  was  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  from  1943  until  1950  when 
he  became  vicepresident  of 
Colgate  University. 

«  «  * 

William  CARv^ai,  80,  retired 
copy  editor.  New  York  News; 
Aug.  12. 

«  «  * 

James  W.  Blessing,  50,  state 
news  editor,  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  for  the  past  37 
years;  Aug.  15. 

*  «  « 

Norvell  W.  Page,  57,  official 
of  the  Atomic  Energ;y  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Public  Information  Divi¬ 
sion  and  formerly  a  newsman  in 
New  York,  Richmond,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  the  1930’s;  Aug.  14. 
«  ♦  * 

Franklin  H.  Harder,  58,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Comfrey 
(Minn.)  Times  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sanborn  (Minn.)  Senti¬ 
nel;  Aug.  6. 

«  *  « 

Jack  Lait,  Jr.,  52,  retired 
television  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  and 
son  of  the  late  Jack  Lait  Sr., 
former  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror;  Aug.  18. 

*  «  « 

K.  Wesley  Smith,  69,  retired 
financial  editor  and  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Aug.  15.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  and  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  Burbank  (Calif.)  Press 
and  public  relations  director  of 
the  Better  America  Federation 
before  joining  the  Times  in 
1929.  He  retired  in  1957. 

«  «  « 

Douglas  K.  Miller,  71, 
former  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
newsman  and  at  one  time  city 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press;  Aug.  9. 


aid. 


iNOTICE! 

A  UNIQUE  AND  GLAMOROUS 
NEW  NATIONAL  SLICK  PAPER 
CONSUMER  MAGAZINE  ORIGI¬ 
NATING  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 
SEEKS  SUBSTANTIAL  BACKING. 
FINISHED  DUMMY  AND  DE¬ 
TAILED  PROSPECTUS  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE.  NATIONWIDE  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION,  ADVERTISING  REPRESEN¬ 
TATION,  PRINTING  FACILITIES 
AND  EDITORIAL  TALENT  AS¬ 
SURED.  A  HARD  CORE  OF  LOCAL 
MILLION-DOLLAR  ADVERTISERS 
WILLING  AND  ABLE  TO  LEND 
IMPRESSIVE  SUPPORT.  NATION¬ 
AL  ADVERTISERS  VERY  INTER¬ 
ESTED.  A  POTENTIAL  GOLD 
MINE  FOR  A  MAN  OR  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION  WITH  DOLLARS  AND 
IMAGINATION.  REPLY  IN  STRICT 
CONFIDENCE  TO  BOX  G.T.,  «/o 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  85  POST 
STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  4. 


Harry  Rogers,  63, 

NYC  Publisher 

Harry  Rogers,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  West  Side  News, 
a  New  York  City  weekly  new.s- 
paper,  died  Aug.  18  of  a  heart 
ailment.  He  was  63  years  old. 
As  a  publisher  of  the  West  Side 
News,  he  stressed  the  business 
opportunities  of  his  area  and 
the  need  for  better  housing. 

In  1956  he  was  cited  as  “Man 
of  the  Year”  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

*  «  « 

Martin  J.  Chicoine,  5.">, 
Africa-Middle  East  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Voice  of  America;  Aug.  8. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
United  Press,  and  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

*  *  « 

George  Murray,  72,  former 
member  of  Parliament  in  Can¬ 
ada,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun;  and 
at  his  death  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Saint  John  (B.  C.)  Alaska 
Highway  News  and  Bridge- 
River- Lillooet  (B.  C.)  News; 
Aug.  19.  Earlier  in  his  news¬ 
paper  career  he  served  on  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening  Journal, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Telegram,  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  (Alta.)  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Cameron  Shipp,  57,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Star,  literary  editor  and 
dramatic  critic,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  later  a  publicity 
director  and  feature  writer 
for  Warner  Brothers  Pictures, 
Inc.,  and  associate  publicity 
director  for  David  O.  Selznick, 
and  more  recently  a  biogfrapher 
of  theatrical  personalities  and 
magazine  writer;  Aug.  20. 

*  *  * 

F.  LeVere  Winne,  65,  founder 
and  retired  editor-publisher  of 
the  Cherry  Valley  (N.  Y.) 

Weekly  News,  and  a  former 
Albany  and  Schenectady  news¬ 
man;  Aug.  17. 

«  «  « 

Darrell  J.  Greenwell,  69, 
executive  editor  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  since  1943; 
Aug.  12.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  paper  in  1912,  and  was 
named  managing  editor  in  1920. 
«  *  • 

Myron  Pier,  60,  mechanical 
superintendent,  .  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  News,  and  one¬ 
time  composing  room  foreman 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
Call  and  Newark  News;  Aug.  7. 
«  «  * 

Edward  M.  Vesselle,  76, 
retired  owner  of  the  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Independent;  Aug.  9. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  the  daily 
in  1928. 
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EDWIN  M.  KENT  of  The  Hartford  Times 


H!t  s*riM  of  arficlos  on  Connocficuf's  new  system  of  circuit  courts  has  earned  for  him 
the  Gavel  for  Outstandin9  Public  Service  presented  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 


Award  winning  has  become  a 
habit  with  The  Hartford  Times 


HARTFORD  TIMES  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  many 
awards  for  superior  performance.  The  most  recent  is  the 
Gavel  for  Outstanding  Public  Service  presented  to  The  Times 
and  Edwin  M.  Kent,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  10,  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Only  three  of  these  were  presented  to  newspapers  and  we  salute 
our  contemporaries,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  for  having  been  similarly  honored. 

Earlier  this  year  four  other  Timesmen  received  distinguished 
awards,  three  of  them  for  excellence  in  writing  and  one  for  com¬ 
piling  an  outstanding  real  estate  section.  They  are  pictured  at 
the  left  of  this  page. 

This  consistent  award  winning  indicates  the  high  quality  of 
editorial  content  with  which  The  Hartford  Times  woos  and  holds 
its  readers.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  the  better  a  newspaper 
serves  its  readers,  the  better  it  can  serve  its  advertisers,  so  if  you 
are  an  advertiser  looking  for  results  you'll  find  The  Hartford 
Times  your  best  buy  in  the  rich  Hartford  Connecticut  market. 


More  Award-Winning  Timesmen 


DANIEL  W.  GOTTLIEB 

Amarican  Political  Sciance 
Association  Award. 


WHITNEY  W.  JACOBS 

Connacticut  State  Medical 
Society  Award. 


EINAR  CHINDMARK,  HarHord  Tlmaf  Pkofe  ChM 

His  outstanding  pictures  were  an  integral  part  of  the  award¬ 
winning  presentations  of  Mr.  Hemanway  and  Mr.  Jacobs.  Ha 
has  been  cited  by  TWA  for  aviation  photography  and  has  won 
a  number  of  Associated  Press  awards. 


HARLAND  W.  WARNER 

American  Political  Sciance 
Association  Award. 


ALLYN  HEMENWAY 

National  Home  Builders  As¬ 
sociation  Award. 


Member:  The  Gannett  Group 


Represented  by  GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES,  Inc. 
Syracuse  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  * 


San  Francisco  •  Hartford 


MORE 


80  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y 


METRO 


took  advantage  of  the 


CIRCULATION 


We  even 

severe  snow  storms  last  winter 
to  point  up  the  hardships  en¬ 
countered  by  motor  route  car¬ 
riers,  of  which  we  have  11. 

“Operation  Peachbasket”  was 
bom  when  it  became  impossible 
to  reach  our  motor  tubes  because 
of  the  high  snow  drifts  along 
the  roads  and  highways.  The 
idea  of  using  peachbaskets  as 
recepticles  for  the  delivery  of 
papers,  bread,  etc  was  not  new. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  officials  and  asked  them  to  in-  but  it  had  never  been  publicized 

first  of  three  articles,  telling  crease  the  use  of  the  papers  in  in  our  area.  A  front  page  story 

of  the  best  continuing  circula-  the  school  program.  and  picture  asking  our  sub- 

tion  promotion  programs  en-  scribers  to  cooperate  in  placing 

tered  in  the  ICMA  contest  last  Conducted  Sur^-ey  ^  peachbasket  on  the  snow  drift, 

June.  The  series  will  cover  win-  decided  we  wanted  solved  a  great  many  delivery 

ners  m  thr^  circulation  cate-  ^  readership  survey,  but  it  had  ■T  Problems. 

Meriden  is  in  the  under-  ^  different  type.  A  B  AHI  All  of  this  was  topped  off  with 

J5,000  class.  questions  was  put  our  annual  scholarship  awards. 

together  and  printed  on  a  form.  George  Jagollnier  We  give  four  awards  to  college 

Situations  and  conditions  example,  one  question  in  that  both  were  the  same  because  students  for  journalism  study 

have  been  a  source  of  most  of  survey  asked,  “Is  delivery  ^hey  were  printed  in  the  same  related  fields.  We  also  grant 
^^Fi^Tf  Til  wTre  sur  satisfactory?’’  Yes  .  .  .  St.Tn  almTttve^  two  mrrier  boy  scholarships 

iw„c4-  I  am  sure  everyone  will  agree  moted  in  both  papers.  ^  .  a.  ■  j-j 

in  circulation  than  ours.  Most  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  While  all  of  this  did  not  pro¬ 
of  them  are  metropolitan  pa-  h*»inir  on  direct  As  a  result  we  Students  Write  Letters  duce  an  avalanche  of  new 

pers.  While  this  situation  is  not  .  .  35  service  complaints  Then  wh  i  n  ti,-  readers,  it  did  do  the  following 

new  in  circulation  areas,  it  had  d5  seiwice  complaints,  men  While  all  this  was  going  on, 

seems  to  be  of  a  greater  degree  proceeded  to  publish  a  house  a  strange  twist  of  events  took  free  papers  to  the 

in  our  area.  ^  ^  ^^^mg  ^hat  ^  place  The  City  Fathei.  cut  the  ,,^^07^,  the  spelling  bee! 

complaints  as  a  result  01  tne  school  department  budget  and 

survey  and  that  we  had  cor-  a  full-blown  controversy  took  ni>w?tbe  !5crS/cn 

rected  them  immediately.  Four  place.  The  youngsters  in  the  proniote  the  Menaen 

Secondly,  we  were  faced  with  college  students  worked  for  two  schools  that  were  using  our  free  Journal  to  the 

a  price  change  some  two  and  months  during  the  summer  call-  papers  took  up  the  fight  and  generation  of  J^dei^ 

a  half  years  ago.  We  were  the  ing  everyone  in  the  phone  book,  started  to  write  letter?  to  the  people  will  ^ 

first  papers  in  the  area  to  to  make  the  survey.  This  sur-  editor,  unknown  to  the  teachers.  “"5 

change  our  price  on  both  papers  vey  was  made  in  a  town  of  30,-  This  resulted  in  some  rather  "V  1  1 

at  the  same  time  to  seven  cents.  000  population  where  we  have  stinging  remarks  from  the  al-  .  ®  ^  closer  rela- 

About  six  months  after  the  penetration  circulation,  but  dermen  accusing  the  teachers  parents,  school 

price  change,  we  started  to  re-  heavy  competition.  We  then  of  using  the  children  as  pawns  ''“®  public  in 

cover  our  loss,  which  was  not  took  the  results  of  this  survey  in  this  argument.  It  was  finally  . ,  .  . 

too  great.  Rather  than  be  com-  and  ran  a  number  of  house  ads  stopped  by  my  writing  a  letter  “  promo^  the  idea  of  two 

placent  and  wait  for  the  busi-  entitled  “WE  ASKED  FOR  to  the  editor  myself  explaining  different  papers  in 

ness  to  come  rolling  back  to  us,  IT!!’’  that  the  use  of  our  papers  by  ^  reading 

we  began  a  many-sided  cam-  the  children  in  the  classrooms  ^  v. 

paign.  TV  a  Factor  has  made  them  aware  of  the  helped  shore  up  our  cir- 

We  had  started  the  “News-  Fallowing  this  we  continued  Political  situation  in  our  city,  oulation  bastions  against  the 

paper  In  The  Classroom’’  proj-  to  stud^reas^nsThy  we^  w^^  Along  with  all  this,  we  put Tn  competition  from  surrounding 

chan^,  we  conUcted  the  eehoe,  *rat  MS 

-  - - - - -  television  and  other  family  ac-  to  be  a  very  popular  promotion,  •  ,  ,. 

tivities  at  night  many  of  the  parents  study-  Lou  Spear,  circulation  direc- 

m  ▼  wW*  »  B  So  we  started  a  full  scale  hard  as  their  tor  of  the  C/uVa.<;o  Sun-Times 

■  ■  i  ^  J  so  we  started  a  lull  scale  children.  We  also  supplied  the  and  Datij/ News,  is  offering  curb 

TTmbfr  oThoufTadTentitlS  high  schools  service  to  motorists  and  sug- 

“THFRTT'*?  isinTHmr  T  TTfF  with  monthly  current  event  film  gesting  that  newsstands  face 

THE  PRINTED  WORD*’’  to  ®^”P®  classroom  use  as  pro-  toward  the  street  rather  than 
show  the  public  that  TV  did  Current  Affairs  Films,  cater  primarily  to  pedestrians. 

not  fill  all  their  needs.  Safety  Taoe  for  Bikes  ^Pear  told  of  one  South 

T,.  ,  u  j  aaiety  tape  tor  Hikes  gj^g  corner  stand  that  is  selling 

to^hT^theThH^theTS^to?  a  different  tack  1.300  copies  daily  as  a  result  of 

-OP-toh.a-fety-mpaip  the  changeover.^  ^ 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  cooperation  with  the  police 
that  Meriden  has  a  population  departments  by  equipping  all  the 
of  51,850,  with  a  good  portion  bicycles  in  our  area  with  safety 

of  non-English  speaking  popu-  ..  ...  William  H.  Benjamin,  for 

lation  and  a  good  percentage  At  no  time  did  we  let  up  on  32  years  with  the  former 
of  unemployment.  This  resulted  promotions.  We  ran  Washington  Times-Herald  be- 

in  house  ads  pointing  up  “IT  orchids,  turkeys,  coming  assistant  circulation 

M  AFFQ  A  niFFFP^Mr^  Tfi  "'odels,  etc.  Our  spring  cam-  manager,  and  for  two  years 

vr»TT»i»  T.U  j  j;  1  P^ig*^  included  a  two-day  trip  circulation  representative  for 

^  j  V  ^bese  ads  were  fol-  Quonset  Point  Naval  Air  the  New  York  Times  in  the 

lowed  by  another  series  of  ads  Station  and  Newport  Naval  Washington  area — to  circulation 

“VIVE  LA  DIFFERENCE’’  Ba.se,  which  had  the  biggest  manager,  Paterson  (N.  J.) 

to  combat  subscriber  reasoning  participation  in  many  years.  Morning  Call. 
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Meriden  Dailies  Aim 
At  Younger  Readers 


By  George  Jagolinzer 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  &  Journal 


Raised  to  7  Cents 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  newspapers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 


r 


MULTIPLY  YOUR 

NEWSPAPER'S  PICTURE 
POWER  WITH  SCAN-A-GRAVER® 

With  a  Scan- A-G raver,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  build¬ 
ing  circulation  and  ad  revenue  by  using  more  and  more  local 
pictures  in  news  and  ads.  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  is  the 
electronic  engraving  machine  that  makes  quality  halftone 
engravings  in  minutes  —  economically  —  right  in  your  own 
plant.  And  for  commercial  printing,  Fairchild  engravings’ 
low  cost  and  high  quality  enable  you  to  provide  one-stop 
printing  service.  Get  the  details  by  mailing  the  coupon  today. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 

What  ‘‘locaP*  pictures  have  the 
moat  reader  appeal? 

Pictures  of  people,  events,  places  or 
things  within  your  circulation  area. 
Your  readers,  advertisers  or  local 
photographer  will  supply  them,  or 
you  can  take  your  own.  Use  them 
liberally,  and  reader  interest 
sky-rockets. 

la  Scan-A-Graver 
economical  to  uae? 

Yes.  The  more  engravings  you  make 
and  use,  the  less  each  one  costs. 
Thousands  of  newspapers,  of  all 
circulation  sizes,  are  using  Fairchild 
engravings  profitably. 

Hotc  does  Scan-A-Graver  help  make 
commercial  jobs  more  profitable? 
With  low  cost  Fairchild  engravings 
you  can  attract  church  and  school 
programs,  house  organs,  bulletins, 
posters,  yearbooks,  and  other  jobs. 
You  can  give  them  a  new  look, 
packed  with  pictures,  at  a  price 
your  customers  can  afford. 

What  are  the  advantages  of 
Fairchild  engravings? 

Fairchild’s  engraving  material, 
Scan-A-Plate*,  is  specially 
formulated  for  use  with  Fairchild 
electronic  engravers.  In  fact,  it’s 
patented.  It  is  durable  for  long  runs, 
tough  for  matting,  lightweight,  and 
blue  coated  for  visual  engraving 
control  and  easy  identification. 

You  can  mount  it  quickly  on  wood, 
metal,  patent  base,  or  curved 
stereos.  Can  be  trimmed,  shaiied  or 
mortised  with  ordinary  scissors 
or  stencil  knife. 

Is  Scan-A-Graver  easy  to  uae? 

Yes.  After  a  few  easy  adjustments, 
engravings  are  made  automatically 
and  the  machine  even  shuts  itself 
off.  A  Fairchild  representative  will 
train  your  personnel  to  make  quality 
engravings  in  just  a  few  hours. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 

SaU$  and  Strvic*  offlctt  Ihroughoul  lha  world 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  71 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  Scan-A-Graver  and  copies  of 
"Photo-Advertising"  and  “Impressions." 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

KENNETH  FRANK  PETTIS  1898-1961 
By  Rick  Friedman 


A  few  weeks  ago  Ken  Pettis 
sat  facing  me  across  a  table  in 
a  small  hotel  many  miles  from 
our  homes. 

I  had  approached  him  to  get 
his  editorial  pagfe  philosophy 
but  the  interview  had  taken  a 
different  and  more  interesting 
turn.  This  articulate  Canadian 
editor/publisher  was  describing 
how  he  came  into  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  10  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  53. 

His  success  in  this  late-in- 
life  venture  had  been  apparent 
to  me  even  before  we  sat  down. 
It  was  listed  in  the  masthead 
of  his  excellent  newspaper,  the 
Port  Elgin  (Ont.)  Times. 

Winner  Albert  V.  NoUm 
Trophy  for  General  Excellence, 
1958.  Second  Prize,  1959. 

Winner  J.  George  Johnston 
Trophy  for  Typographical  Ex¬ 
cellence,  1958. 

W'inner  Malcolm  M  acB  eth 
Shield  for  Editorial  Page,  1957. 
Third  Prize,  1959. 

Ontario  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association  Awards:  Best  All 
Round  Newspaper — 2nd,  1960. 
Best  Editorial  Page  —  2nd, 
1960;  3rd,  1961. 

Every  Cent 

Near  the  end  of  the  interview, 
Ken  Pettis,  in  his  husky  voice, 
said:  “Every  cent  I  had  I  put 
into  the  paper.  If  I  failed  I  was 
sunk.  A  lad  of  28,  if  he  failed, 
could  start  something  else.  I 
was  53.” 

He  had  been  a  Toronto  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executive  for 
15  years.  Everytime  he  passed 
through  a  small  town  he  liked 
he  would  go  into  the  local  news¬ 
paper  office  and  ask  if  the  pa¬ 
per  was  for  sale.  He  found  one 
on  the  thirteenth  try. 


DON'T  BUY 
A  FLAT 
ROUTER!  .  .  . 


.  .  .  until  you  hav*  all  tha  facts  on 
tha  complataly  NEW  concapt  in  fiat 
routing  aquipmant  concaivad  and  da- 
valopad  by  STA-HI. 

THE  NEW  STA-HI 
"TURRET-HEAD" 


Writa  for  litaratura  and  complata 
information. 


CORPORATION 

23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittiar,  California 


He  talked  of  many  things 
that  late  afternoon  —  small 
town  life,  ice  skating  rinks,  ar¬ 
tesian  wells.  Lake  Huron,  his 
editorial  policy  —  as  we  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the 
schedule  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Editors. 
Ken  Pettis  was  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  as  a  participant  and  a 
speaker  on  Canadian-American 
relations.  He  gave  me  the  text 
of  this  talk,  “Fists  Across  the 
Border,”  so  I  could  take  it  home 
and  read  it.  I  promised  to  send 
him  the  negatives  of  some  pic¬ 
tures  I  had  taken  of  him. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  sent  him 
the  negatives. 

On  Aug.  9  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Port  Elgin  Times  ad¬ 
dressed  only  to  “Rick.”  It 
started : 

Dear  Sir: 

This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  written  to  Kenneth  Pettis, 
which  was  received  last  week. 

My  brother  passed  away  very 
suddenly  last  Sunday. . . 

The  letter  was  signed  by  his 
sister,  D.  Audrey  Pettis. 

Shocked  by  the  news  of  Ken 
Pettis’  death,  I  went  back  to 
the  notes  I  had  taken  in  that 
interview  four  weeks  ago.  They 
began: 

Pettis  —  Port  Elgin  Times 
(Ont.)  Cir.  1500.  Western  Ont. 
Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
Roughly  150  mis  n-n-east  De¬ 
troit.  There  10  yrs.  Age  63. 

The  notes  told  how  Ken  Pettis 
had  been  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force,  then  had  worked 
on  the  advertising  sales  force 
of  the  Sarnia  Observer,  a  small 
daily  in  Western  Ontario  “to 
find  out  how  the  newspaper  side 
operated,  what  it  looked  like.” 

Criteria  for  Weekly 

Ken  Pettis  recalled  his  three 
criteria  for  buying  a  weekly 
newspaper:  The  Paper — “One 
that  was  not  so  badly  run  down 
it  would  take  me  15  years  to 
build  it  up;”  the  Place  —  “A 
town  I  wanted  to  live  in.  I  just 
didn’t  like  an  inland  town;”  the 
Price — “Half  said  ‘no’  and  the 
other  half  quoted  a  price  that 
sounded  like  they  were  selling 
the  Toronto  Telegram.” 

He  rode  into  Port  Elgin  (“It 
was  a  pretty  place”)  on  July 
1  (Dominion  Day),  1951.  “The 
newspaper  plant,  which  was 
built  in  1945,  was  a  good-look¬ 
ing  building.  My  wife,  Maysie, 
said  the  man  would  never  sell. 


Ktnnsfh  Peffit  addressing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  Weekly 
Editors  at  Herrin,  III.,  in  July. 


and  if  he  did,  he  would  want 
more  money  than  we  had.” 

The  newspaper  was  for  sale, 
the  price  was  ri^t,  and  on 
Sept.  5,  his  53rd  birthday,  Ken 
Pettis  took  over  the  Port  Elgin 
Times. 

His  sister’s  letter  filled  in 
some  more  of  the  story:  “Ken 
and  I  have  been  partners  in 
this  business  ...  We  have  made 
many  friends  during  our  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  town.  We  did  not 
know  a  single  person  here  when 
we  came.  Now  we  know  every¬ 
one.” 

Ken  had  reflected  on  those 
early  days  in  Port  Elgin.  “Half 
the  town  wondered  what  poli¬ 
tical  party  I  belonged  to.  By 
conviction.  I’m  not  a  party  man. 
It’s  fatal  to  be  neutral.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  but  not  neutral.” 

He  told  me  of  his  campaigns 
“to  shake  a  conservative,  staid, 
Scottish  community  out  of  its 
lethargy,  to  make  it  a  little 
more  progressive.” 

The  most  important  cam- 
paigpi,  he  claimed,  was  his  fight 
for  a  referendum  approving  a 
$160,000  system  to  draw  water 
from  Lake  Huron.  The  system 
replaced  artesian  wells. 

There  were  more  notes  on 
his  staff,  the  size  of  his  paper 
(eight  pages  generally,  oc¬ 
casionally  12)  and  his  views  on 
editorial  writing:  “I  can’t  see 
any  essential  difference  between 
writing  about  buying  a  car  or 
the  drive  to  build  a  swimming 
pool.  Both  take  expository  writ¬ 
ing — selling  something  in  print. 
One  a  car,  the  other  an  idea.” 

I  came  to  a  part  of  my  notes 
which  didn’t  seem  too  important 
at  the  time  I  wrote  them.  Sit- 
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ting  there  in  Herrin,  Ill.,  four 
weeks  ago,  Ken  Pettis  said  this: 

“In  Toronto  I  was  drawing 
a  comparatively  high  salary. 
But  I  was  a  dime-a-dozen — just 
another  guy.  Now  I’m  a  factor 
in  my  town.  I’m  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  the  com¬ 
munity  I  live  in.  I’m  trying  to 
make  people  think.  What  chance 
would  I  have  to  do  this  in  Tor¬ 
onto? 

“Oh,  I  might  have  wanted  a 
bigger  paper  in  a  bigger  town, 
possibly.  'There  are  certain  limi¬ 
tations  in  a  town  of  my  size. 
Sure,  I  would  like  a  little  more 
freedom.  Maybe  to  go  to  Euroi)e 
on  a  trip  —  in  a  few  years  I 
might  be  able  to. 

“But  after  10  years  I  don’t 
think  I’d  want  to  be  working 
anywhere  else.  I’ve  found  a 
place  I’m  happy  in;  I’m  enjoy¬ 
ing  my  work.  And  I  can  only 
go  so  many  more  years.” 

The  interview  ended  on  the 
next  sentence  as  Ken  para¬ 
phrased  a  line  from  Plutarch: 

“Better  to  be  first  in  a  little 
Iberian  village  than  second  in 
Rome.” 

'THURSDATA 


SIGN  OF  SUCCESS— Ccrvi’s 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  Den¬ 
ver,  announced  Aug.  9:  “This 
is  a  significant  week  in  the  na¬ 
tural  evolution  of  this  news¬ 
paper.  The  paper  has  achieved 
an  economically  merited  ‘page 
opposite  editorial’  —  a  mark 
of  distinction  among  those  who 
understand  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  weekly  newspapers. 
Starting  last  week,  as  a  result 
of  a  steady  trend  of  40-page 
issues  we  removed  all  advertis¬ 
ing  from  this  page  opposite  the 
editorial  page.”  The  two  pages 
(tabloid)  contain  two  full  col¬ 
umns  of  editorials,  columnists 
Sydney  J.  Harris  and  John 
Crosby,  Cartoonists  Herblock 
and  Jules  Feiffer,  and  “Journal 
Joustings,”  a  column  produced 
by  the  four-man  Journal  staff. 
*  *  * 

MUSEUM — The  shop  where 
Mrs.  Maude  Dunlap  Duncan 
published  the  Winslow  Amer¬ 
ican  for  nearly  half  a  century 
has  been  re-opened  as  a  mu¬ 
seum  in  the  Ozarks  town 
of  Northwest  Arkansas.  The 
American,  which  is  no  longer 
published,  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  hand-set  papers  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Duncan  com¬ 
posed  her  articles  as  she  set 
them  into  type.  Then  she  fed 
the  press,  folded  the  printed 
sheets  and  addressed  the  copies 
for  mailing.  She  died  in  1958. 
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r-:-- 


DOES  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  LOOK 
THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  IT  TO? 


You  AKE,  by  experi- 
ence  and  responsibil- 
ity,  your  newspaper’s 
severest  critic.  How 
high  would  you  rate  it? 

Does  it  present  a  good  image  in  the  reader's 
home? 

Is  it  printed  clean? 

Does  it  present  the  advertiser  as  he  'wants 
to  be  presented? 

Does  it  carry  the  latest  ne'ws  possible? 

Is  it  produced  as  economically  as  possible? 


If  you  use  Super  Flongs,  you  can  answer  an 
emphatic  “Yes!”  to  every  question.  These  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mats  save  stereotyping  time 
(thus  allowing  better  utilization  of  man  hours) 
and  provide  level  printing  plates  which,  in 
turn,  produce  a  better-looking  newspaper.  Re¬ 
plating  for  late  news  is  speeded  up. 

Most  important.  Super  Flongs’  advantages 
assure  substantial  economies  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  the  paper.  Ask  around  .  .  . 
among  the  world’s  most  successful  newspapers. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


How  Sales  Reports 
Spur  Creativity 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Many  sales  managers  believe 
that  salesmen  are  at  their  crea¬ 
tive  peak  when  they  prepare 
their  sales  reports.  And  while 
too  few  sales  managers  will  ad¬ 
mit  it,  the  causes  of  this  surge 
of  inventiveness  are  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  report,  generally 
the  product  of  the  sales  man¬ 
agers’  fecimd  mind. 

Real  Opportunity 

In  the  newspaper  business, 
where  the  prevalent  mode  of 
compensation  for  classified 
salesmen  is  a  basic  salary  with 
generally  small  commissions  or 
bonuses  tossed  in  for  incentives, 
the  long,  complicated  sales  re¬ 
ports  represent  a  genuine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  imaginative  sales¬ 
men.  Here,  he  can  truly  do  a 
selling  job — on  his  boss,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  “remarks”  col¬ 
umn.  Also,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
that  time  alloted  to  filling  in  a 


report  is  well  paid  for  by  the 
publisher. 

If  Operation  Report  cuts  a  sig¬ 
nificant  swath  in  Hie  selling  day, 
“that”,  says  Mr.  Salesman  or 
Miss  Telephone  Solicitor,  “is 
what  they  want  me  to  do,  and 
I’m  just  following  orders.”  The 
embellishments  provided  by  the 
salesmen  are  purely  gratuitous, 
of  course.  They  might  even  be 
added  in  the  spirit  of  charity. 
After  all,  the  guy  who  desigpi^ 
a  complicated  report  is  entitled, 
they  feel,  to  take  a  little  pride 
in  what  it  produces  by  way  of 
tales  of  heroic  selling.  The  re¬ 
port  connoisseur  sadly  notes, 
however,  that  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  about  the  sameness 
of  the  reference  to  “Expects  to 
use  substantial  linage  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Labor  Day  or  after 
Yom  Kippur  or  after  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday”  as  the 
case  might  be. 


We  have  before  us  a  very  fine 
case  in  point.  It  is  a  daily  report 
form  designed  to  accompli^  a 
great  many  worthwhile  things. 
It  is  offered  to  the  subscribers 
of  a  classified  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  service  as  an  aid  to 
classified  executives.  Among  its 
objectives  are  such  items  as  the 
establishment  of  a  high  per¬ 
formance  level  “to  set  as  stand¬ 
ard”;  reflection  of  weaknesses 
to  help  people  overcome;  deter¬ 
mination  of  satisfactory  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  performance  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  calls  and  multiple  in¬ 
sertions;  points  where  training 
is  needed;  evidence  for  changes 
in  work  habits,  etc.,  etc.  These 
are  truly  worthy  goals. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  report. 
Here’s  what  the  girl  has  to  note 
down  for  each  ad.  Account 
name,  Voluntary  or  Expiration 
call  back;  Solicited?  Whether 
contract  or  non-contract  or 
Family  Want  Ad.  Number  of 
lines,  number  of  days,  total 
lines,  classification;  Is  this  a 
correction?  Cancellation?  Com¬ 
mission  earned,  and  of  course. 
Remarks.  The  ad,  incidentally 
must  also  be  written  and  sent 
down  to  the  composing  room. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  all  these 
items  are  totalled  and  broken 
down  by  the  solicitor  into  vari¬ 
ous  categories,  voluntary,  so¬ 
licited,  etc. 


information  that  a  single  clerk 
could  glean  from  the  charge 
blank  itself.  Virtually  every 
item,  other  than  the  “commis¬ 
sion  earned”  and  “remarks”  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  charge  blank  of 
every  classified  operation.  Since 
the  commission  has  to  be  com¬ 
puted  by  some  one  other  than 
the  salesman  anyhow,  one  would 
imagine,  and  since  the  “re¬ 
marks”  do  not  contribute  to  the 
linage  or  revenue,  and  can  be 
imagined  by  the  boss  as  well  as 
the  salesmen,  these  items  are 
expendable. 


FLEA  MARKET 

TYie  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
cleared  off  its  parking  lot  Aug. 
12  and  brought  a  bit  of  Paris  to 
2,500  persons  who  attended  the 
News’  first  Flea  Market. 

Classified  Manager  Dick  Popp 
reserved  a  page  for  Flea  Market 
ads  at  a  special  rate,  and  made 
their  purchase  a  condition  for 
space  on  the  lot.  It  didn’t  take 
long  to  fill  up  the  lot  with  booths 
with  varied  merchandise — play¬ 
ing  cards,  a  seal  coat,  old  post 
cards  (not  naughty  ones),  but¬ 
tons  without  the  coats,  wooden 
curtain  rings,  a  coconut  lamp, 
lanterns,  shell  necklace,  pitchers 
and  basins,  gramophones,  tobac¬ 
co  cutter,  apple  pealer,  high 
button  shoes,  ec. 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  hair  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 
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Now,  any  solicitor  or  sales¬ 
man  can  fill  out  such  a  report 
and  any  manager  can  point  to 
it  with  pride.  Chances  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  gains  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  on  sheet  will  fall  woefully 
short  of  the  amoimt  of  extra 
business  that  the  sales  person 
might  have  gotten  if  she 
couldn’t  give  as  an  honest  ex¬ 
cuse  (exaggerated  within  the 
framework  of  the  individual’s 
conscience)  that  the  report  had 
to  be  filled  out. 

Expendable  Items 

Now  there’s  another  sad  thing 
about  a  complicated  report.  Not 
only  does  it  take  time  to  pre¬ 
pare.  It  takes  time  to  read.  And 
this  is  where  most  of  the  good 
intentions  outlined  in  the  “ob¬ 
jectives”  cave  in.  Under  the 
press  of  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex,  detail-filled  jobs  in  news- 
paperdom,  the  CAM  has  not 
time  to  do  justice  to  the  reports. 
Frequently  he  gets  around  to 
reading  them  a  week  or  two 
late.  The  salesman  waiting 
either  for  a  pat  on  the  back  or 
a  stiff  rebuke  begins  to  suspect, 
after  a  while,  when  neither  is 
forthcoming  —  that  maybe  the 
boss  hasn’t  read  his  masterpiece. 
After  that  what  goes  into  the 
report  becomes  an  even  more 
masterful  academic  excursion. 

The  report  at  hand  calls  for 


A  4()-year-old  typewriter 
brought  $2.50,  and  other  items 
were  for  sale  at  various  prices 
including  an  ancient  powered 
organ-hom  machine  for  $1,500. 

Merchandise  was  piled  high 
on  tables,  and  customers  milled 
around  from  1  p.m.  to  10  p.m., 
feeling,  haggling  and  bujdng. 

To  make  the  affair  seem  more 
Parisian,  a  loud  speaker  blared 
out  Sous  Le  Ciel  de  Paris  and 
other  ditties. 

Some  church  organizations 
bought  space  in  the  Flea  Market 
section.  Big  Brothers,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  benevolent  organization  sold 
donated  merchandise. 

Mr.  Popp  said  he  was  elated 
over  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  he  plans  another  Flea 
Market  April  28. 

It  may  gpve  those  who  bought 
merchandise  a  chance  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Scholarship  Winner 

Diana  Maxwell  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  was  named  this  week 
to  receive  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Scholarship  ($1,000)  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  She  has 
been  wire  editor  for  radio  news 
for  the  Associated  Press  Omaha 
bureau  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily 
Independent. 
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The  man  with  the  air  hose  is  busy  with  a  “customer”.  He  is  D.  Magatte,  a  Texaco  Dealer 
5in,  proud  of  his  reputation  of  giving  the  best  service  in  town.  And  Texaco  is  proud  and 

S  fortunate  to  have  men  like  D.  Magatte  representing  them  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 

ate  Texaco's  own  progress  is  built  on  helping  others  to  develop  new  skills  and  personal 
iws  security.  Asa  major  producer,  refiner  and  marketer  of  oil,  Texaco  is  contributing  to  the 

iha 

the  economic  stability  and  to  the  growth  of  countries  throughout  the  Free  World. 

lily 

TEXACO:  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD-WIDE  PROGRESS  THROUGH  PETROLEUM 
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Eichmann  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


tions  which  voiced  criticism  over 
the  manner  in  which  Eichmann 
was  brought  to  trial  and  the 
basis  in  which  legal  charges 
were  brought  against  him. 

«  •  * 

Israel 

Newspapers  gave  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  their  total 
space  to  the  trial.  The  Israel 
broadcasting  service,  Kol  Yis- 
rael,  relayed  the  trial  from  the 
courtroom  on  opening  day,  and 
a  survey  showed  that  60  percent 
of  the  population  over  the  age 
of  14  listened  in.  A  number  of 
subsequent  sessions  were  also 
broadcast,  and  each  evening  at 
the  peak  listening  hour,  Kol 
Yisrael  provided  a  30-minute  re¬ 
view  of  the  proceedings. 

Pacts  reported  that  extensive 
coverage  by  the  mass  media 
produced  a  feeling  of  profound 
unity  among  the  people — a  unity 
not  experienced  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  state.  Equally 
significant  was  the  impact  on 
the  youth  of  the  country  who 
for  the  first  time  learned  what 
their  parents  had  experienced  in 
Hitler  Europe. 

«  *  * 

West  Germany 

Extensive  coverage  by  the 
press  spared  readers  none  of  the 
details.  Twice  a  week  the  West 
German  television  network  gave 
summaries  and  commentaries. 

The  barrage  of  press  reports 
and  comments  together  with  the 
radio  and  TV  coverage  had  a 
great  initial  shock  effect  on  the 
youth  of  Germany. 

A  poll  taken  in  West  Germany 
showed  that  the  trial  elicited  a 
strong  interest  and  wasn’t 
“taboo”  among  the  West  German 
people.  It  also  showed  that 
“practically  every  German  fam- 
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ily  had  to  concern  itself  with  the 
past  because  of  the  extensive 
German  press,  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  trial.” 

The  majority  of  the  press  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  central  issue  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  for  the  crimes  of 
the  Nazi  regime  which  were 
symbolized  in  the  figure  of  Eich¬ 
mann.  Practically  without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  appealed  to  their 
readers  consciences  to  face  the 
facts  as  they  were  revealed  by 
the  trial. 

Facts  noted  that  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  survey  the 
German  press  continued  to  de¬ 
vote  to  the  Eichmann  trial  much 
space  and  editorial  comment. 
Fifty  German  journalists  at¬ 
tended  the  proceedings,  includ¬ 
ing  such  highly  qualified  his¬ 
torians  as  Dr.  Albert  Wucher, 
who  repoids  for  the  Sudeutsche 
Zeitung  of  Munich. 

Leading  periodicals  and  il¬ 
lustrated  weeklies  also  published 
extensive  studies  of  the  Eich¬ 
mann  case. 

The  West  German  “national¬ 
ist”  press,  reprosenting  the 
views  of  neo-Nazis  and  Nazi 
apologists,  attempted  to  play 
down  the  evidence  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  trial.  But,  the  re¬ 
port  noted,  the  total  circulation 
of  these  newspapers  was  only 
about  75,000  to  80,000. 

*  *  * 

Eiast  Germany 

The  press  used  tire  trial  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  West  German  gov¬ 
ernment.  'They  played  up  alleged 
former  Nazis  still  or  again  in 
the  serrvice  of  the  Bonn  govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  Dr.  Hans 
Globke,  Konrod  Adenauer’s 
state  secretary. 

«  «  * 

England 

The  reaction  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  press.  Ex¬ 
tended  and  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  was  given  to  the  trial,  and 
j  legalisms  which  had  taken  up 
I  considerable  space  before  the 
'  trial,  diminished  and  disap- 
I  peared  after  it  began. 

I  As  the  trial  wore  on,  editorial 
J  comment  dropped  off. 

I  Television  provided  substan- 
!  tial  coverage  with  one  channel 
;  showing  films  flown  from  Jeru- 
I  Salem  two  or  three  times  a 
j  week. 

One  important  development, 
i  the  report  noted,  was  the  re- 
i  versal  of  position  by  many  who 
j  had  been  critical  of  Israel’s 
j  seizure  of  Eichmann  and  the 
I  competence  of  the  Israeli  court 
to  try  him. 

I  *  *  *  - 

France 

!  The  reaction  of  the  press  was 
one  of  utter  repugnance  for 
Eichmann  and  the  Nazis  and  the 


warmest  sympathy  for  Israel  in 
its  effort  to  bring  Eichmann  to 
justice  and  to  make  the  world 
once  more  aware  of  the  Nazi 
system. 

The  French  press,  from  the 
time  of  Eichmann’s  capture, 
gave  extensive  coverage  to  the 
pre-trial  developments  and  to 
the  trial  itself.  Facts  said,  even 
with  the  major  difficulties  of  its 
own:  Algeria,  military  mutinies, 
public  service  strikes,  etc. 

«  •  * 

Holland 

Wide  coverage  of  the  trial  in 
all  its  aspects  was  given  in  the 
press.  'Kiere  was  a  great  deal  of 
opinion  which  maintained  that 
Israel  more  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion  had  the  right  to  try  Eich¬ 
mann. 

*  «  * 

Italy 

Reports  of  the  trial  were 
given  full  distribution.  The 
semi-official  news  agency  and 
all  leading  newspapers  assigned 
their  best  correspondents  to  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Conderrmation  of  Eich¬ 
mann  was  virtually  unanimous 
in  the  Italian  press. 

*  *  « 

Spain 

Spanish  press  accounts  were 
superficial,  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Franco  govern¬ 
ment  (since  the  press  was  state 
controlled)  didn’t  want  to  reveal 
to  Spaniards  the  full  horror  of 
the  Hitler  ere.  There  were  pub¬ 
licized  and  officially  condoned 
pro-Fascist  outburets  but  they 
made  no  impact  on  Spaniards  in 
general,  who  were  neither  Fas¬ 
cists  nor  anti-Semitic.  One  such 
report  claimed  the  wrong  side 
won  the  Second  World  War. 

«  *  * 

Soviet  Russia 

The  press  charged  Israelis 
with  acting  as  accomplices  of 
the  Borm  Government  by  sup¬ 
pressing  evidence  about  sup¬ 
posed  Eichmann  relations  con¬ 
cerning  present-day  Bonn  lead¬ 
ers,  particularly  Dr.  Globke. 
The  Western  governments  were 
also  accused  of  protecting  Nazi 
war  criminals. 

There  was  a  general  mini¬ 
mizing  of  Eichmann’s  crimes 
against  Jews  as  compared  to  his 
crimes  against  humanity. 

*  *  « 

Poland 

The  press  gave  the  trial  and 
its  preliminarnes  extensive  docu¬ 
mentary  reporting.  Eichmann’s 
role  was  elaborated  upon  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  While  criticism 
of  the  current  West  German 
government  was  found  in  the 
press  coverage,  Jewish  martyr¬ 
dom  was  a  dominant  theme. 
Some  papers  defended  Israel’s 
right  to  try  Eichmann. 


Hungary 

Press  and  radio  coverage  wat^ 
as  affirmatively  impressive  as  itij 
Poland,  concentrating  of  JewishI 
martyrdom  but  adding  its  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  West  German 
government.  Criticism  was  alsoii 
directed  against  Austria  as  a 
hiding  place  for  war  criminals. 

At  the  trial’s  beginning,  the 
press  carried  extensive,  factual 
reporting  with  a  minimum  of 
editorializing.  As  the  trial  wore 
on,  the  amount  of  space  given  it 
diminished  and  the  criticism  of 
West  Germany  grew. 

*  *  « 

Czechoslovakia 

Press  coverage,  while  exten-? 
sive  and  revealing  (in  that  ad-i 
ditional  documentation  of  Eich-j 
mann’s  activities  against  both, 
Jews  and  Czechs  was  provided),, 
focused  principally  on  alleged' 
inter-connections  between  Eich-- 
mann  and  high  West  Germany 
officials.  Jewish  martyrdom  was* 
played  down.  The  Vatican  was^j 
also  singled  out  for  alleged  con-^ 
nections  with  Nazi  war  crim-? 
inals. 

*  <i>  « 

Bulgaria  and  Runuinia 

Both  gave  little  attention  to> 
the  trial,  although  the  Rumani¬ 
an  press  was  more  anti-Israel 
than  the  Bulgarian  press. 

(Facts,  commenting  on  the^ 
Soviet  Bloc  countries,  said:  “It! 
is  obvious  that  external  considn 
erations — the  strategic  place-4 
ment  of  each  country  in  relation  I 
to  West  Germany  and  the  par-i 
ticular  attitude  of  each  to  Israel' 
— controlled  the  decision  of  each 
in  its  handing  of  the  Eichmann  i 
case.”) 

*  V  • 

Tire  Arab  Nations 

Everything  in  the  way  of  anti-i 
Jewish  comment  was  forthcom-i 
ing,  ranging  from  bitter  at-jj 
tacks  on  Ben-Gurion  as  a  Jew-« 
ish  prototype  of  Adolf  Eich-i 
mann,  to  a  glorification  of  the^’ 
defendant  as  a  Nazi  hero. 

*  *  * 

Latin  America 

In  spite  of  initial  strong  re¬ 
sentment  and  criticism  of  Israel 
for  her  method  of  apprehension 
of  Eichmann,  extensive  and  fa¬ 
vorable  press  coverage  was 
given  to  the  trial. 

The  Argentine  press  featured 
the  proce^ings  prominently  on 
the  front  pages,  and  even  the 

Cuban  invasion  and  Algerian 

uprisings  failed  to  push  the 

story  into  the  background. 

In  Colombia,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  trial,  all  reports  were 
favorable  to  Israel.  Bitterly 
critical  articles  on  the  Nazis  and 
Eichmann  continued  to  appear 
although  irrformation  reaching 
the  press  was  generally  poor. 
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"Trucks  keep 
Grand  Union 

on  the  go’* 

says  Thooias  C.  Butler,  President  and  Chief  Executive  0£5cer,  Grand  Union 


In  the  vast  economy  of  our  nation  the  modern  supermarket 
is  a  vital  center  through  which  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods  move  daily  to  and  from  warehouse  to  local  con¬ 
sumer.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  Grand  Union  chain  of 
supermarkets  whose  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Thomas  C.  Butler,  has  long  recognized  the 
ef^cient  dependability  of  American  trucks  in  maintaining 


an  uninterrupted  flow  of  goods  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
his  thousands  of  customers. 

Trucks  keep  Grand  Union  and  many  other  vital  retailers 
on  the  go,  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  play  an 
important  role  in  our  expanding  economy.  Have  you  ever 
realized  that  nearly  everything  you  eat,  wear  or  use  takes 
a  ride  on  a  truck  at  one  time  or  another? 


r  Empire  State  Bld(.  New  York  1,  N.Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
/jifc:  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Feature  Color  Pix 
Brighten  Up  Papei 


&t.|[ptprfiburg  iilimfa 


For  A  liHl«  6irl-A 

SURPRISE 


By  Bob  Warner 


Bright  ideas  about  feature  was  described  by  the  33  year 
color  pictures  and  black-and-  old  photo  editor: 
white  feature  picture  pages  are  “Planning  ahead  on  things, 
constantly  sought  after  by  the  that’s  the  key,”  Sweers  said. 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  “We  have  an  idea  clinic  here 
This  paper  has  been  making  which  meets  once  a  week.  There 
consistent  grains  in  efficient  use  will  be  a  few  editors  and  a  spe- 
of  imaginative  pictures  with  an  cial  writer  and  a  secretary  tak- 
aggressive  photo  department  ing  short-hand  notes.  We  kick 
headed  by  George  Sweers,  one-  around  picture  and  story  ideas 
time  Associated  Press  photog-  and  as  different  things  come 
rapher  and  photo  editor.  A  staff  up  we  bring  in  other  people, 
of  seven  photographers  and  a  The  idea  is  not  to  let  anybody 
picture-conscious  managring  edi-  think  that  a  small  group  of 
tor,  Don  Baldwin,  comprise  a  people  in  the  building  are  the 
photojournalism  team.  only  ones  to  have  ideas.  We 

The  special  quality  of  the  bring  in  anybody  who  is  inter- 
Times’  handling  of  photos  is  ested,  who  think  they  can  be 
noticeable  in  its  g^enerous  use  of  help, 
of  color  on  the  front  page  and 
in  its  use  of  a  wide  variety  of 
picture  stories  in  the  Sunday 
Magazine  section. 

Idea  Qinic 


a  starch  for  innotrotion  and  imagination 


“One  time  we  ran  the  photo-  played  big  coi 
graph  of  a  man  painting  ‘Vote  is  a  wealth  c 
Today”  on  a  window,”  Sweers  material  and  y 
related.  “As  he  is  painting  and  of  white  space, 
the  viewer  is  looking  at  the 
window,  the  message  appears 
backwards.  The  caption  read: 

‘To  Get  this  message  turn  to  “ 
page 

ference.  We  decided  that  on  li^ht.’  On  page  two,  we 
the  day  they  would  meet  the  ^  space, 

best  spot  picture  we  could  gfet  “Some  people  said  it  was  an 
in  the  morning  to  illustrate  this  historical  event  in  St. 
event  would  be  a  routine  plane  burg  because  it  was  the  first 
departure  from  Paris.  But  we  time  that  anyone  concerned 
wanted  something  more  vital,  with  pictures  had  been  able  to 
“So  we  kicked  it  around  for  space 

half  an  hour  and  finally  came  ordinarily  put 

up  with  the  idea  of  getting  our 

art  department  to  draw  a  large,  “These  are  the  sort  of  things 
elongated  map  of  the  world  in  we  like  to  do.  We  feel  they  are 


The  quality  of  picture  story 
presentations  in  the  Times  mag¬ 
azine  seems  to  say  to  a  reader, 
'We  don’t  worry  about  space 
two  and  hold  it  up  to  the  here.  We  give  a  story  what  it 
just  needs  in  terms  of  both  words 
and  pictures.  We  give  the  story 
all  the  text  it  needs,  all  the  pic- 
Peters-  needed;  sized  in  each  case 

for  effective  presentation.” 

Some  of  the  thinking  behind 
this  approach  was  offered  by 
Don  Sider,  the  magfazine’s  edi- 

‘We  decided  to  make  pictures 
carry  as  much  of  the  freight  as 
possible.  We  looked  for  more 
^  ,  .  •.  XI.  photogenic  stories  and  better 

rtant,  too,  to  excite  the  ^^ys  to  tell  them  in  pictures, 
nation  of  photographers,  demanded  better  pictures, 
ike  them  feel  we  ar^oing  found  we  got  them  when 

inative  t  h  i  n  g  s  .  Things  photographers  realized  that  we 
fire  this  way  and  even-  giving  their  better  jobs 

r  the  excitement  filt^  ^he  space  they  deserve.” 

to  just  the  simple  black-  Qn  each  story  the  Times 
.hite  pictures  you  run.  ^.^edits  the  photographer,  writer 
se  feature  ^t  everyone  ^nd  designer.  This  is  a  proper 
Lsed  about  pictures  and  recognition  of  the  major  mem- 
joumalism.  hers  of  a  photojournalism  team 

o  ,  p  which  is  striving  to  make  an 

“This  illustration  took  up  **  ***  effective  use  of  several  talents, 

about  half  of  the  front  page  of  But  the  most  inspiring  ap-  Times  magazine  stories,  pic- 
the  paper.  We  feel  that  a  lot  preach  to  pictures  to  Times’  tures  and  layouts  look  as  though 
of  newspapers  wouldn’t  have  photographers  is  the  paper’s  ^  lot  of  careful  thought  has 
done  this.  But  we  wanted  to  do  Sunday  magazine  section.  In  gone  into  all  of  the  elements, 
it  because  we  felt  it  was  an  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  • 

historic  event  and  an  illustra-  in  the  country  and  could  easily  Suburbia  Section 
tion  of  this  sort,  along  with  the  serve  as  a  model  for  newspapers  x  OQO 
story,  helped  put  the  whole  about  to  enter  this  area  or  papers 

thing  into  perspective.”  which  are  bent  on  improving  Suburbia  Today,  colorgravure 

A  full-page  color  shot  of  a  their  present  product.  supplement,  has  added  four  more 

parade;  a  color  picture  of  a  The  front-page  color  picture  papers  to  its  list  bring;ing  the 


George  Sweers 


YOUR  TAX  DOLLARS  GO  FURTHER-WNEN  ROADS 
ARE  ASPHALT-PAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE! 


Most  concrete  roads  become  Asphalt-paved  even¬ 
tually.  For  example,  the  original  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  paved  with  concrete,  is  now  almost 
completely  resurfaced  with  Asphalt  paving.  And 
it  is  barely  20  years  old! 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventually 
why  pay  the  extra  tax  money  for  more  expensive 
concrete  pavement? 

Why  not  pave  with  total  DEEP  STRENGTH 
Asphalt  Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make 
tax  dollars  go  further? 

Over  $15  million*  were  saved  by  building  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  with  Asphalt  pave¬ 
ment,  a  saving  of  $123,425  per  mile.  And  build¬ 
ing  the  Richmond- Petersburg  Turnpike  with 
Asphalt  pavement  saved  nearly  $2  million,  or 
$50,700  per  mile.** 

And  most  important,  the  initial  savings  of  DEEP 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  will  pay  its  low- 
cost  maintenance  for  as  long  as  40  years. 

*Based  on  Engineering  estimates, 
vv  Based  on  actual  competitive  bids. 

THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STRENGTH 
ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

Its  laminated,  multi-layer,  heavy-duty  construction  will  out¬ 
last  all  other  types  of  pavement,  even  those  claiming  to  iast 
50  years  or  more. 

And  Deep  Strength  Asphalt  construction  has  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  De-icing  salts  don’t  harm  the  surface.  There  are 
no  porous  slabs  to  freeze  and  crumble.  No  sawed-in  or 
built-in  cracks  to  admit  damaging  moisture.  No  brittle  slab 
to  fracture  even  under  the  pounding  of  heaviest  traffic- 
no  lane  joints  to  swerve  your  car. 

A.  IVi'  Asphalt  Surface  Course.  B.  2Vi’  Asphalt  Binder 
Course.  C.  4*  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D.  6'  Subbase  Course 
with  Asphalt  Prime  Coat.  E.  Subgrade  Soii  or  Improved 
Subgrade. 


EXPLANATION:  Figures  represent  total  mileages  of  high- 
type  Asphalt  and  concrete  pavements  built  by  State  Highway 
Departments  on  state  primary  systems;  municipal  extensions 
to  state  primary  systems  and  secondary  and  local  roads 
built  by  State  Highway  Departments.  See  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  HIGHWAY  STATISTICS— SUMMARY  TO  1955— 
table  SMB-201  and  tables  SMB-2.  1956  to  1958  inclusive. 


ASPHALT 

MSmUTE 

College  Park,  Maryland 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  DISAPPEARING  CONCRETE  HIGHWAYS 


SOURCE;  as.  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROAOS-HIGHmY  STATISnCS 


MEET  BILL  ALLAN 


On  the  Job 

By  Rick  Friedman 

Pittsburgh 

THE  MAN — William  Allan, 
36,  married,  father  of  three 
children,  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  a  Westing- 
house  factory  town  14  miles 
from  Pittsburgh. 

In  1941  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  to  study 
engineering;  a  year  later  he  was 
in  Europe  as  an  Air  Force 
navigator. 

Bill  Allan  was  discharged 
from  the  Air  Force  on  July  4, 
1946,  and  returned  to  Pitt.  He 
majored  in  dentistry  (Bill’s 
father  was  one)  and  minored  in 
journalism  (Bill  wanted  to  be  a 
reporter) . 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  Bill 
1  applied  for  a  job  with  the 

j  McKeesport  Daily  News,  sl  30,- 
j  000-circulation  paper  seven 

j  miles  from  Turtle  Creek.  The 
editor  would  take  him  only  on 
;i  condition  he  considered  it  a  per¬ 
manent  and  not  a  summer  posi- 
i  i  tion.  Bill  agreed.  He  spent  a 
;j  week  on  the  police  beat,  then  was 
1  handed  carfare  and  told  to 
'  “cover  Pittsburgh.” 

“That’s  all,”  Bill  recalls.  “Just 
;  cover  Pittsburgh.  That’s  all  they 
j  said.  I  went  to  the  Courthouse 
and  asked  the  elevator  operator 
n  where  the  press  room  was.” 

I  The  first  thing  he  learned 
I  from  the  three  reporters  cover- 
I  ing  Courthouse  was  how  to  play 
pinochle.  “After  that  was  out  of 
the  way,  they  showed  me 
around,”  he  relates. 

For  the  next  two  years  Bill 
Allan  covered  the  courts,  county 
and  city  government — then  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  McKees¬ 
port  City  Hall  beat,  an  assign¬ 
ment  which  lasted  another  two 
J  ;  years. 

^  !  In  October  1951,  Bill  Allan 
was  hired  by  the  Pittsburgh 
[  Press  as  a  feature  writer  for 
1  the  Sunday  supplement.  He 

1;  never  got  on  the  magazine. 

Instead,  he  spent  two  weeks  on 
the  copy  desk,  then  went  on 
rewrite. 

At  the  beginning  of  1952,  he 
was  given  the  newly-created 
urban  renewal  assignment  called 
the  “renaissance  beat.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
;  j  period  in  1955-56  Bill  Allan  and 
the  renaissance  beat  have  been 
J  one  and  the  same  thing. 

*  *  * 

:  THE  JOB — Blast  furnace, 

I  bridge,  bricklayer,  pollution, 

population,  public  housing — they 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
jargon  of  Bill  Allan’s  renais¬ 
sance  beat. 
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— No.  11:  Man  on  Urban  Renewal 


The  17  agencies  connected 
with  urban  renewal  range  from 
the  City  Housing  Authority  to 
the  Public  Auditorium  Author¬ 
ity. 

One  morning  might  find  the 
reporter  with  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company,  developers 
of  Gateway  Center;  that  after¬ 
noon  he  might  be  meeting  with 
officials  of  the  Allegheny  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Community  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Bill  says  he  hits  each  agency 
at  least  once  every  two  weeks. 
“This  is  a  new  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  relates.  “In  the  old 
days  it  was  politicians;  now  it’s 
bright,  highly  trained  and  college 
educated  young  men.” 

He  covers  board  meetings, 
cocktail  parties,  and  dinners. 
Major  announcements  often  are 
saved  for  the  parties. 

Feature  Goldmine 

The  renaissance  beat  also  pro¬ 
vides  feature  stories.  One  came 
out  of  a  slum  clearance  program 
which  put  a  popular  speakeasy 
out  of  business.  The  owner 
moved  and  went  legitimate. 
Another  time  two  80-year-old 


spinster  sisters,  bom  and  raised 
in  a  fine  old  brownstone  and 
still  living  there,  found  them¬ 
selves  not  only  in  the  middle  of 
the  slums  but  in  the  middle  of 
redevelopment. 

The  history  of  the  area  pro¬ 
vides  offbeat  material.  “Take  the 
Lower  Hill,”  Bill  relates.  “Lin¬ 
coln  and  Grant  were  entertained 
there  once.  Now  it’s  a  horrible 
slum.” 

He  also  deals  with  legal  and 
legislative  news.  Frequently  one 
of  his  stories  has  an  editorial 
tie-in,  such  as  when  the  State 
Highway  Department  considered 
taking  over  Airport  Parkway  to 
turn  it  into  a  limited  access 
road.  This  induced  the  editorial 
“Slow  Road  to  the  Airport.” 

Bill  does  a  column  which 
appears  on  the  editorial  page 
every  Tuesday.  “Here’s  where  I 
can  say  what  I  think,”  he 
explains,  and  he’s  done  just  that 
on  rapid  transit,  the  railroads 
and  politics. 

His  in-depth  reporting  on 
traffic,  pensions,  bond  issues, 
etc.,  usually  shows  up  on  the 
Sunday  pag^es  as  features  (many 
of  them  word  and  picture 
stories). 

On  occasion.  Bill  gfoes  out  of 
town — to  Cleveland  to  study  the 
mass  transit  system;  to  Chicago 


for  the  Conference  of  Mayors; 
to  West  Virginia  to  interview 
then- Presidential  candidate  John 
F.  Kennedy  on  urban  problems. 

“I’ve  interviewed  mayors  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  I’ve 
spoken  to  many  officials  in 
Washington;  and  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Truman,”  Bill  adds  in 
illustration. 

He  calls  the  renaissance  beat 
“general  assignment  on  a  grand 
scale.” 

*  *  * 

HOURS — “I  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  my  city  editor,”  Bill 
Allan  relates.  “I  cover  my  beat 
— that’s  it.” 

His  hours  generally  run  from 
9  to  5  but  there  are  night  and 
weekend  assignments.  “The 
hours  are  fluid,”  says  Bill. 

The  rare  occasions  when  he 
works  weekends  are  when  con¬ 
ferences  are  held  on  those  days. 
“This  is  a  new  idea,”  Bill  relates. 
“Round  up  important  people, 
take  them  out  of  the  city  to  a 
country  club  or  motel,  and  have 
your  conference.” 

*  *  « 

PROBLEMS — “My  wife  never 
knows  when  I’m  coming  home,” 
Bill  Allan  relates.  “Time  is 
never  your  own  on  this  beat. 
Frequently  I  give  my  wife  this 
choice:  Either  I  come  home  and 
eat  my  dinner  then  come  back 
and  work;  or  I  finish  my  work 
first  then  come  home  to  dinner.” 

Another  problem  on  this  beat, 
Bill  says,  is  the  tendency  to  get 
too  close  to  the  people  he  writes 
about.  “You  never  want  to  get 
so  close  you  can’t  criticize,”  he 
warns. 

But  the  major  problem  is  re¬ 
lease  dates.  “The  agencies  here 
are  good  about  not  hiding  things 
but  sometimes  there  are  stories 
they  aren’t  ready  to  release,” 
he  says.  For  example: 

“The  Parking  Authority  might 
be  buying  a  block  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  value  would  shoot  up  if  we 
made  a  premature  announce¬ 
ment.  So  we  cooperate  to  a  point. 
Still  we  fight  with  the  agencies 
over  what  we  think  should  be 
told  and  when  it  should  be  told. 

“We  walk  a  thin  white  line 
all  the  time  in  this  area  but 
we  can’t  let  it  become  a  beat  of 
hand-outs.” 

«  *  « 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES— 
“Sometimes  a  U.  S.  Senator 
might  call  us,”  Bill  Allan  says. 
“Like  the  time  one  did  at  noon 
to  let  us  know  an  agency  was  to 
get  federal  funds.  Agency  mem¬ 
bers  read  it  that  afternoon  in 
the  Press  on  their  way  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


RENAISSANCE  reporter  Bill  Allan  in  the  city  room  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press.  Seen  through  the  window  is  part  of  Gateway  Center, 
rapidly  replacing  the  “old"  Pittsburgh  on  the  right  in  the  famed 
Golden  Triangle. 
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Think 

Deep 

...to  solve 
the  mysteries 
of  the  sea 

Global  Marine  Exploration— one  of  Union 
Oil’s  newest  subsidiaries— typifies  thinking 
which  bre<iks  the  stereotype. 

It  began  as  a  company  specializing  in 
drilling  into  the  ocean  floor  for  new  sources 
of  oil.  Today,  Global’s  portfolio  of  under¬ 
water  projects  reads  like  Jules  Verne,  1961. 

Global  has  already  been  successful  not 
only  in  drilling  efficiendy  in  very  deep  wa¬ 
ter,  but  in  developing  an  improved  closed- 
circuit  underwater  television  system. 

Currently,  the  company  is  exploring 
other  underwater  problems  in  the  fields  of 
nuclear  energy,  rockets,  radar— is  also  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  Project  Mohole  to  help  answer 
questions  about  the  moon’s  surface  by 
drilling  through  the  earth’s  crust  from  the 
ocean  floor. 

Thinking  from  a  fresh  point  of  view  is 
one  reason  for  the  health  of  Union’s  over 
half-a-billion-dollar  business. 

Our  growth  is  unlimited  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  “think  deep”  to  find  better  ways 
of  doing  things. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  INVITED.  WnU:  Chairman  oj t/u 
Board,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Center, 
Los  Angeles  17,  California. 
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Bill  Allan 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


banquet  at  which  they  planned  a 
to  announce  it.  Senators  like  to  1 
get  their  names  in  the  paper.”  J 
Good  tips  also  come  from  1 
other  members  of  the  Press  staff,  | 
from  internal  trade  publications,  S 
and  from  the  heavy  technical  J 
reports  throug:h  which  Bill  Allan  = 
wades.  I 

A  packed  desk  drawers  hold  3 
his  “library”  which  includes  1 
such  required  reading  as :  S 

Report  to  the  Port  Authority  | 
of  Allegheny  County  on  an  Inte-  m 
grated  System  of  Mass  Trans-  | 
portation  for  Allegheny  County  1 
(156  pages,  plus  charts).  1 

Zoning  Ordinance,  May,  1958  | 
(149  pages,  including  20  maps,  | 
plus  an  appendix  of  22  pages).  H 
Urban  Redevelopment  Author-  J 
ity  1960  Annual  Report  (24  B 
pages) .  I 

“I  get  many  of  these  reports  ^ 
in  advance,”  Bill  relates.  “But  § 
some  days  I  have  to  write  them  1 
up  an  hour  after  they  land  on  S 
my  desk.”  ( 

•  *  *  j 

THE  EXTRA  TOUCH  —  | 
William  Allan  was  born  and  | 
raised  in  the  shadow  of  the  J 
Golden  Triangle,  where  the  | 
Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  m 
Rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio.  S 
He  lived  in  a  town  of  small,  1 
wooden  houses,  and  alley-like  1 

crooked  streets,  and  the  main  M 

works  of  the  giant  Westing-  m 
house  Corporation.  I 

As  he  grew  up  he  saw  smoke  | 
abatement  and  flood  control  come  g 
to  his  valley,  and  watched  a  city  1 
of  glass  rise  outside  his  city  9 
room  window.  1 

And  as  he  walks  through  | 

Gateway  Center  today  with  a  J 
visitor  Bill  Allan  says:  “We  m 
don’t  get  a  chance  to  look  back  M 
too  often.  Everything  is  moving  f 
so  fast.”  M 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN¬ 
ING — Government  is  the  key 
course  for  any  reporter  inter¬ 
ested  in  urban  renewal  report¬ 
ing,  says  Bill  Allan. 

He  also  advises  as  broad  an 
education  as  possible.  “You  know 
something  about  a  whole  lot  of 
thing^s  and  that  helps.  If  you 
want  to  write  and  you  have  an 
interest  in  your  community, 
that’s  all  you  need.” 


SATISFACTIONS  —  The 
gn'eatest  satisfaction,  says  Bill, 
is  that  his  beat  is  a  positive 
field.  “Criminal  Court  can  get 
pretty  depressing.  But  covering 
the  renaissance  is  just  the 
opposite.” 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud  | 

One  for  All  | 

I  have  commented  previously  on  the  absurdity  of  using  3 
the  editorial  we,  this  writer,  the  present  writer,  the  pres-  | 
ent  reporter  and  the  like  under  a  by-line  as  a  means  of  S 
sidestepping  the  forthright  and  honest  /.We  (you,  the  1 
reader,  that  is,  and  I)  may  as  well  add  one  to  this  list  of  1 
pompous  evasions.  M 

“This  program,”  a  music  critic  wrote,  “brought  con-  j 
firmation  of  the  conviction  that  Mozart  is  one’s  favorite  3 
composer.”  | 

Which  one’s?  Anyone’s,  it  might  be  hastily  deduced  m 
by  the  reader,  who  is  generally  on  the  run  and  there-  1 
fore  likely  to  seize  the  first  sense  that  suggests  itself.  1 
But  he  would  soon  decide  it  is  unlikely  that  the  critic  a 
suggested  Mozart  is  the  favorite  of  all.  1 

Backing  up  for  a  new  try,  the  reader  would  see  that  J 
the  critic  really  meant  “my  favorite  composer.”  But  my  3 
is  a  form  of  I,  and  horrors!  one  can’t  refer  directly  to  g 
oneself,  even  if  one  is  expressing  one’s  own  preference,  m 
Better  make  it  a  circumspect  if  confusing  one’s.  If  a  m 
choice  must  be  made  between  the  reader’s  ease  and  the  B 
writer’s  Victorian  sense  of  modesty,  the  devil  take  the  S 
reader.  a 

“This  artist  is,  one  suspects,  headed  for  international  g 
recognition.”  The  suspicion  belongs  to  the  critic  who  I 
wrote  this,  but  by  saying  one  instead  of  /  he  fraudulently  M 
suggests  it  is  generally  shared.  If  there  are  grounds  for  1 
expressing  a  consensus,  it  should  be  done  honestly:  “It  1 
is  generally  agreed  that  this  artist  is  headed  for  inter-  J 

national  recogrnition.”  1 

The  use  of  one  for  I  has  three  strikes  against  it :  false  1 
modesty,  quaintness,  and  ambiguity.  One  should  be  used,  3 

if  at  all,  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  meaning  someone  or  1 
anyone  or  o  person-.  One  does  one's  duty,  but  not  as  a  g 
substitute  for  I  or  me.  1 


Wayward  Words 


Allusive  (usually  with  to)  means  in  reference-.  “The 
remark  was  allusive  to  the  Bible.”  Elusive  means  hard 
to  catch :  “The  rabbit  is  elusive.”  Illusive  means  illusory 
(the  more  common  word)  or  deceptive:  “Mirages  are 
illusive.” 

m  *  * 

Breach  and  breech,  like  affect  and  effect,  are  often 
confused.  In  their  commonest  sense  as  nouns,  a  breach 
is  a  place  that  has  been  broken  open  (o  breach  in  the 
dike),  and  a  breech  is  the  back  end  of  a  gun.  As  a  verb, 
breach  means  break  open  (breach  a  cask).  Breech  as  a 
verb  has  no  current  sense,  though  it  was  once  used  to 
mean  put  pants  (breeches)  on. 

*  «  * 

A  courtly  bow  to  a  Captain  Donahue  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  who,  as  quoted  in  the  Reporter,  de¬ 
scribed  a  switchboard  as  lighting  up  like  Luna  Park, 
instead  of  like  a  Christmas  tree.  Christmas  trees  may 
get  a  bad  name  from  their  association  with  this  battered 
simile. 

*  «  * 

The  New  York  Times  critique,  Winners  &  Sinners, 
notes:  “In  British  usage  Dame  is  equivalent  to  Sir. 
Therefore  to  speak  of  Dame  Pankhurst  is  as  ridiculous 
as  to  speak  of  Sir  Churchill  or  Sir  Raleigh.  Neither  title 
is  ever  coupled  with  the  family  name,  but  only  with  the 
full  name  or  the  first  name  alone.  Moreover,  the  wife  of 
a  sir  (a  knight)  is  Lady  plus  the  surname.” 

•  *  « 

During  the  course  of  is  redundant  for  during. 


I  George  rutnam 
I  Dies  in  Oregon; 

I  Scrappy  Editor 

..  .  .  1  Salem,  Ore. 

■dity  of  using  j  George  Putnam,  88-year-old 
ter,  the  pres-  j  veteran  of  65  years  of  West 

s  a  means  of  j  Coast  journalism,  died  in  a  fire 

Ye  (you*  the  p  destroyed  his  home  on  Fair-  i 

to  this  list  of  I  jjjji  here  Aug.  18.  i 

.  .  ^  m  His  sister,  Elizabeth,  86,  i 

brought  con-  |  bums.  ' 

me  s  favorite  |  Putnam  was  editor  emeri- 

,  ,  1  tus  of  the  Salem  Capital  Jour- 

I  nal,  which  he  published  from 
n  and  there-  =  ^  jggg 

.  ■  1  torials  daily  until  his  death. 

.at  the  critic  |  ^he  last  of  Oregon’s 

, ,  ,.1  1  pioneer  journalists  and  often 

>*^^4.  9  claimed  he  had  never  used  a 

ser.  But  my  m  .  .. 

jr  directly  to  |  typewriter, 
n  preference.  ■  Putnam  was  bom  in  New 

g  one’s.  If  a  1  Orleans  in  1873  and  was  raised 
ease  and  the  S  'u  Omaha  and  San  Francisco, 
evil  take  the  1  attended  Nebraska  Univer- 

I  sity. 

international  9  In  1896,  while  working  as  an 
le  critic  who  a  engineer  at  San  Diego,  he  began 
!  fraudulently  M  part-time  work  as  a  reporter  for 
s  grounds  for  1  the  San  Diego  Union. 
honestly  :  “It  |  1399  and  1900  he  was  per- 

led  for  inter-  J  sonal  secretary  to  E.  W.  Scripps 
1  and  in  1901  and  1902  he  was 
linst  it:  false  |  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
lould  be  used,  j  Scripps- Mac Rae  Press  Associa 

g  someone  or  m  ^ion. 
but  not  as  a  1 

%  Founded  Spokane  Press 

In  1902  he  founded  and  pub¬ 
lished  for  Scripps  the  Spokane 
Press,  later  edited  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Herald  and  then,  in 
1906,  became  news  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  in  Portland.  He 
U-rence:  “The  headed  a  relief  expedition  sent 

e  means  hard  to  Francisco  by  the  Journal 

neans  illusory  that  year  to  aid  victims  of  the 

“Mirages  are  earthquake. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Putnam  pur- 
,  .  chased  three  weekly  newspapers, 

c  '  °  ®“  formed  the  Medford  Daily  Mail, 

uns,  a  breach  i  ,  .  •  -i  -tu  ne  j 

.  ,  .  later  merging  it  with  the  Med- 

breach  in  the  ^  j  1.  t  u 

in  As  a  verb  Tribune.  In  1919  he  pur- 

Breech  as  a  chased  the  Salem  paper,  which 

*'®  sold  in  1953  to  the  late 

once  used  to  _  j  ■ 

Bernard  Mainwanng. 

His  motto  was:  “A  newspaper 
the  New  York  without  enemies  is  a  newspaper 

Reporter,  de-  without  friends,”  and  he  was  a 

e  Luna  Park  scrappy,  tenacious  emsader.  He 

las  trees  may  upset  a  corrupt  political  machine 

i  this  battered  iu  Medford  in  1907,  although  he 
was  physically  attacked  twice 
and  once  thrown  in  jail  for  his 
rs  &  Sinners,  efforts. 

.talent  to  Sir.  During  the  hectic  political 

1  as  ridiculous  battles  of  the  early  1920s  he 

..  Neither  title  exposed  the  machinations  of  the 

only  with  the  \  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
jr,  the  wife  of  jjj  1930s  he  sparked  an 

investigration  that  led  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  arsonists  who  burned 
a  box  factory  during  a  labor 
dispute. 

He  was  a  bachelor. 
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Joan  Beck  to  Write 
‘You  and  Your  Child 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Joan  Wagner  Beck,  talented 
Chicago  Tribune  writer  of  fam¬ 
ily  type  features,  should  feel 
right  at  home  in  her  new  as¬ 
signment — continuation  of  the 
late  Marcia  Winn’s  twice-a- 
week  column,  “You  and  Your 
Child,”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Since  joining  the  Tribune 
staff  in  1950,  Mrs.  Beck  has 
specialized  in  family  living  fea¬ 
tures,  written  in  her  warm, 
friendly  style  that  appeals  es¬ 
pecially  to  young  mothers.  She 
also  has  written  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  “What  Makes  Our 
Teens  Tick,”  which  appears  in 
newspapers  via  the  Tribune- 
News  syndicate  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Press  Service.  She 
is  also  a  frequent  by-liner  in 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Magazine. 

Young  Mothers  Important 

“Young  mothers  are  impor¬ 
tant  readers  of  a  newspaper,” 
she  told  E&P.  "Extensive  sur¬ 
veys  show  that  young  mothers 
do  look  to  newspapers  for  in¬ 
formation  on  child  care.  This 
is  particularly  true  because 
young  mothers  are  new  at  the 
job  and  have  not  had  too  much 
training  on  being  a  mother. 

“We  try  to  give  them  in¬ 
formation  rather  than  advice. 
There  is  much  about  care  of 
children  that  properly  belongs 
in  a  newspaper. 

“You  can’t  tell  a  mother  how 
to  raise  her  child,  because  she 
knows  better  than  anyone  else 
how  to  do  it,  but  you  can  gpve 
her  expert  opinion  and  infor¬ 
mation  that  she  can  use  as 
she  sees  fit.” 


Joan  Back 

I  learned  from  the  Chicago  Den¬ 
tal  Society  of  a  new  technique 
used  for  straightening  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  and  it  was  just 
what  my  son  needed  at  the 
time.  The  information  made  the 
story  n»re  real  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Beck,  incidentally,  does 
most  of  her  writing  at  home,  so 
she  does  not  feel  she  is  neg^ 
lecting  her  children  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  newspaper  job. 

“Each  job  helps  me  with  the 
other.  In  fact,  our  children  are 
newspaper-oriented.  They  have 
served  as  models  for  pictures 
used  with  some  of  my  Sunday 
features.  They  understand  when 
I  have  a  deadline  to  make.  I 
am  at  the  Tribune  only  two 
days  a  week. 

Her  Own  Are  Convinced 

“When  I  told  the  youngsters 
about  my  new  assignment,  I 
asked  them  if  they  thought 
their  mother  would  be  able  to 
write  about  children  convinc¬ 
ingly.  They  were  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  telling  they  were  sure 
I  could  qualify.” 

Mrs.  Beck,  in  writing  about 
Mrs.  Beck,  who  is  the  mother  used  Die  Purdue 

of  two  children,  Christopher,  Opinion  Poll  as  an 

aged  9,  and  Melinda,  6,  is  nat-  f“thoritetive  basis  from  which 
urally  concerned  with  her  own  ^  acrarate 

youngsters’  day-to-day  develop-  c™“:S«tion  of  teen-age  think- 
ments.  She  considers  being  a  concerned, 

mother  a  wonderful  experience  , 

in  itself  and,  thereforefshe  is  when  >^ting  about  teens,”  she 
looking  forward  to  writing  ‘Using  the  Purdue 

about  children  in  a  more  in-  ^ 

tensive  manner  than  she  has 
been  doing  in  the  past. 

“I  have  found  it  very  helpful  firsthand  answers  to  spe- 

in  being  a  mother,  as  well  M  a  Problems  and  situations, 

newspaper  woman,”  she  con-  and  also  talking  to  parents  and 
fided.  “While  doing  a  story  teachers  on  what  they 

about  orthodontia,  for  instance,  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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'Two  women  teachers  were  fighting  over  me. 
Each  one  kept  saying  I  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  other  one's  class!" 


Here^s  Mom 


Drawn  from  life  by  a  Bronx  housewife,  with  two  children 
of  her  own,  “Here’s  Mom”  rings  true — catches  the  household 
humor  while  she  catches  her  breath! 

Isabel  has  time  to  create  only  one  panel  a  week — and 
when  you  see  the  cartoons  you’ll  know  why ! 

The  kids  are  boosters  of  bounce  and  energy,  have  more 
mischief  than  a  tribe  of  Comanches. 

The  ever-lovin’  Mom  never  lets  anything  get  her  down, 
always  keeps  her  spirits  up. 

This  humor  panel  is  buoyant  fun  . . .  warmhearted  as  a  heat 
wave  .  .  .  chock-full  of  chuckles. 

Available  in  Velox  print  for  roto  reproduction,  or  in  regular 
mats.  Two  columns,  70  lines  deep,  it  attracts  a  lot  of 
readers’  eyes  in  little  space!  Wire,  phone,  or  write  for  proofs 
and  prices — today. 


Mother  of  2  Children 


Chicago  Trihaae  -  New  York  News 
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OF  “YOU  CAN  GET  BEHER  GRADES”  FAME 
NOW  WRITES  THREE  ARTICLES  A  WEEK  ON 


It  was  no  wonder  that  editors 
grabbed  Pro£  Nason’s  complete 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 
as  soon  as  announced. 
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“Sight  unseen,  price  unknown, 
we  want  it,”  one  said.  Now  that 
they’ve  seen  it,  150  have  ordered 


ten 

t,  I 

igrht 
e  to 
inc- 
usi- 
3ure 


Students  —  parents  —  every 
community-minded  citizen  — 
will  profit  by  Pro£  Nason’s  prac¬ 
tical,  readable  and  timely  articles. 


NEWSFEATURES 


through  your  chiof  of  bureau  or 


Joan  Beck 

{Continued  from  page  54) 


R  L  \I/  V  ft  U  SHllUy  lUl  l  liau  aiwoyo  wativcrvx 

Becks  work  at  Home  business,  but  in  the  past  was  to  be  a  newspaper  woman,” 

The  Becks  live  in  Highland  vicepresident  of  Standard  Since  joining  the  Sunday 
Park,  where  Joan  and  her  hus-  Brands,  Inc.,  and  president  of  staff  at  the  Tribune,  Mrs.  Beck 

band,  Ernest  W.  Beck,  a  medi-  Clinton  Foods,  Inc.  has  won  the  Helen  Baker  Copy 

cal  illustrator,  have  their  own  Joan  received  her  bachelor  of  award  for  the  best  reporting 

respective  writing  and  art  science  degree  from  North-  about  social  and  welfare  agen- 

studios.  Mr.  Beck  does  illustra-  western  University’s  Medill  in  metropolitan  Chicago;  a 

tions  for  medical  journals  and  School  of  Journalism  in  1945,  TWA  national  award  for  the 
is  art  director  for  G.  D.  Searle  where  she  was  editor  of  the  travel  feature;  and  the 

Co.,  pharmaceutical  firm.  Mr.  Daily  Northwestern.  While  her  Portal  House  award  for  stories 
Beck  majored  in  the  school  of  husband  was  in  the  Navy  and  alcoholism  problem. 

—  ..I  U..i-  stationed  in  San  Francisco,  she  take  over  Marcia 

Illinois  following  joined  him  there  and  obtained  Winn’s  column,  beginning  Sept. 

employment  as  a  radio  script  vrith  great  respect  for  its 

Beck’s  writer  for  the  “Voice  of  Amer-  originator,  who  introduced  this 
When  her  husband  re-  sensible  and  sensitive  feature, 
turned  to  medical  school  after  ,  ♦  * 

the  war,  she  return^  to  Medill  BRIT.4IN  .4ND  BERLIN 
and  obtained  her  MasteFs  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  in  1947.  Robert  Betts,  well  known 

Fleet  Street  journalist  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain  just  two  months 
ago,  has  written  a  series  of  five 
articles  for  the  Copley  News 
Service  on  “Britain  and  Berlin: 
Will  London  Stand  Fast?”  The 
series  will  deal  on  British  sup- 
Her  ability  as  a  writer  port  of  Western  policies  affect- 
earned  for  her  the  job  as  edi-  ing  the  Berlin  crisis. 


“I  1 

listen 

lieve 

lUCCCI 
said  1* 
weekl 
umn 
From 
the  N 


medical  illustration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of 
World  War  II. 

The  walls  of  Mrs, 
modest  studio  are  decorated  ica, 
with  drawings  her  children 
have  made  at  school  or  at  home. 

These  serve  to  make  Christo¬ 
pher  and  Melinda  feel  they  are 
a  part  of  their  mother’s  “writ¬ 
ing  room”  sessions  when  they  Did  Fashion  Writing 

see  her  hard  at  work  at  her  » i.i  , 

typewriter.  Although  newspapenng  was 

The  family  skeleton  literally  8®^^  Joan  Beck  became  a 
hangs  behind  the  bathroom  fashion  writer  at  Marshall  Field 
door,  off  from  Mr.  Beck’s  art  *  ^o.,  while  her  husband  was 
studio.  “This  skeleton  is  used  by  completing  his  medical  educa- 
my  husband  in  his  work  and  tion, 
is  the  source  of  much  fun  when 


TRIMMER  —  Robert  C.  Ruarfc, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  big  game  hunter  and  nov¬ 
elist,  was  pictured  at  his  hideaway 
(the  Escape  Hotel  at  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.)  while  he  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  on  ”Uhuru"  (Utopia), 
his  ninth  novel  which  is  already 
attracting  Hollywood  interest.  He 
had  to  chop  100,000  words  from 
his  half-million  word  manuscript. 


For  “Little  Sandy  Sleighfoot  Comic 


29  NEW  daily  strips  for  Nov.  20  thru  Christmas  Eve.  The  Advertising  Dep't.,  in  o  number  of 
newspapers  used  "Sandy"  as  an  ad  solicitor.  Some  sold  extra  full  page  ads  using  several 
strips  at  a  time.  Others  sold  blocks  around  a  strip  per  day.  A  highly  successful  Christmas 
appeal. 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC 


This  AD  IDEA  proved  big  hit  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  SUNDAY  HERALD,  PitHburgh,  SUN 
TELEGRAPH,  Mansfield,  O.,  NEWS-JOURNAL, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  LEDGER-ENQUIRER 

TYPICAL  CLIENT  NEWSPAPERS 

"Little  Sandy  Sleighfoot"  story  is  widely  used 
by  public  and  parochial  schools.  The  NEW  plot 
this  year  intensifies  suspense  factor. 

Chicago.  SUN-TIMES 

Ottawa.  Ont.,  CITIZEN 

Manila,  P.U  MORNING-EVENING  NEWS 

New  York.  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Denver,  POST 

Dayton,  JOURNAL-HERALD 
Lismore,  Australia,  NORTHERN-STAR 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  EVENING  EXPRESS 
Sheffield,  England.  STAR-TELEGRAPH 
Gary.  Ind.,  POST-TRIBUNE 
Anderson,  S.C.,  INDEPENDENT 
Los  Angeles,  EXAMINER 
R.  Wayne.  JOURNAL-GAZEHE 
Bristol,  Conn.,  PRESS 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  DAILY  GLEANER 


tlA  SORRV  THAT  J I 
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\fRI6WTENED  you, 
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MY  NAM£  IS  OUOIN  eRECITYJ MY WCX.VE5  ANDI  f^SUN€  SHOTS,  INK  FDR  ■ 
..  IVE  COME  TO  THE  NORTH  /WILL  FlY  THROUGH  DIPPING  LITTLE  GIRLS  ^ 
l,\  POLE  TO  TAKE  OVER  FROM  )-meSK>CINCTIAD  |  PIGTAILS,  PAPER  CUPS  TO  USE  { 

-  1  - -  /qp  SANTA  AND  JoH  TEACHERS,  AND  YOU 

HISREINC>EER.iW0  4  SANDY  CAN  HCLPME/^H 

[BRING  MYGIFTstgl^ - -  I - 

^  CHILDREN...  \l 


POOR  SANDY,  SANTA  WON’T  1 
LET  YOU  HELP  IN  THE  WORK-^ 
SHORBH/  WELL,YOU  CAN  HELP 
Me  FOL  SANTA'S  ^ 
^■S^CHRISTMAS  FLANS.  ■ 


A  HEART  WARMING  STORY  THAT  PUTS 
THE  REAL  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 
BACK  INTO  CHRISTMAS 


mercials,  special  television ' 
shows,  and  recently  has  shared 
a  weekly  two-hour  TV  program. 
During  this  time  she  has  learned 
to  use  the  control  board  at  the 
station  and  is  applying  for  an 
FCC  permit  to  operate  it  solo. 

At  present  she  produces  and 
MC’s  “The  Kathy  Peterson 
Show”  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  The 
format  is  “expect  the  unex¬ 
pected” — a  physicist  discussing 
what  keeps  a  satellite  in  the  sky, 
a  lie  detector  in  operation. 

Along  with  her  many  other 
activities,  Kathy  directs  a  teen- 
aged  charm  school  in  Boston, 
where  she  prepares  course  ma¬ 
terial,  instructs,  and  employs  in¬ 
structors  for  8t)0  to  1,000  stu¬ 
dents  per  year. 

Her  feature  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  Boston  Globe. 

“Take  It  From  Kathy”  will 
be  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Family  Page  in  the  NEA 
Women’s  Page  Folder. 


iyndicates 


Teen  Questions 
An*  Answered  by 
Kathy  Peterson 

“I  have  found  that  teen-agers 
fisten  to  and  most  willingly  be¬ 
lieve  .someone  who  has  achieved 
luccess  in  the  glamor  field,” 
jaid  Kathy  Peterson,  whose  new, 
weekly  question-and-answer  col¬ 
umn  for  teen-agers,  “Take  It 
From  Kathy,”  starts  Sept.  4  in 
the  NEA  Full  Sendee. 

“And  since  parents  will  ask 
for  and  accept  advice  from  one 
who  is  an  educator  by  profes- 
8i<m,  incorporating  ‘glamoF  and 
‘educator’  makes  sense,”  she 


iaw«y 

iud«f. 

Rnish- 


— Copley  News  Service  edi¬ 
tors,  creators  of  Thom  McBride, 
the  sea  adventure  comic  strip, 
are  jubilant  over  Ixntk  maga¬ 
zine's  spread  on  Polaris  subma¬ 
rines,  and  particularly  on  the 
segment  covering  strenuous  op¬ 
position  of  pacifists  to  nuclear 
submarines  being  based  in  home 
town  ports.  The  reason?  Mc¬ 
Bride’s  current  episode  covers 
this  same  subject  quite  thor¬ 
oughly.  Another  case  of  bring¬ 
ing  front  page  stories  to  the 
comic  page. 

— The  “Of  Smith  and  Men” 
column  of  Jack  Smith,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  distributed 
across  the  country  three  times  a 
week  by  the  Times-Mirror  Syn¬ 
dicate.  One  of  his  admirers  is  a 
school  teacher  in  Lowell,  Ind., 
who  reads  the  column  in  a  Gary, 
Ind.,  newspaper.  Thinking  that 
.Mr.  Smith  was  a  neighbor,  she 
invited  him  to  her  wedding.  He 
went.  He  had  to  fly  4,000  miles 
to  do  so,  but  he  got  a  two- 
column  feature  story  out  of  it 
and  delighted  his  fan,  the  sur¬ 
prised  bride. 


Beck  now  writes 
and  Your  ChUd^. 


Joan  Beck,  nationally  known  expert  on  American  youth 
and  their  problems,  will  conduct  the  twice  a  week  column 
“You  and  Your  Child” — with  the  first  release  September  5. 
The  column  was  formerly  written  by  Marcia  Winn, 
recently  deceased. 

Mrs.  Beck’s  writings  are  distinguished  for  depth,  insight, 
and  understanding.  Her  interests  are  wide,  have  ranged 
from  social  and  welfare  problems  to  the  dilemmas  of 
teen-agers.  She  has  won  many  awards.  Before  becoming  a 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  and  a  columnist,  she  was  a  radio 
script  writer,  advertising  copywriter,  and  fashion  editor. 

A  parent  with  two  children  of  her  own,  Christopher  aged 
nine  and  Melinda  aged  six,  Joan  Beck  writes  from  first 
hand  experience.  And  she  holds  both  a  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degree  from  Northwestern  University.  Her  knowledge  and 
writing  skill  will  make  exciting  reading  for  parents  and 
everyone  concerned  with  child  health,  education,  and 
rearing!  For  specimen  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write — today! 


Kathy  Peterson 


varied  experience  as  a  model, 

TV  |)ersonality,  teacher,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  mother  of  two  teen- 
aged  daughters  to  write  con¬ 
structive  advice  in  a  light  vein 
for  teen-agers  as  well  as  their 
parents. 

All  Phases 

She’ll  write  about  all  phases 
of  teen-aged  life  .  .  .  fashion, 
personal  problems,  cosmetics, 
dating,  medical  news.  “After  — Donald  Duck,  is  about  to 

all,”  she  said,  “teen-aged  prob-  get  his  comeuppance  from  a  new 
lems  are  as  varied  as  the  shapes  member  of  his  own  family, 
of  their  noses.  There’s  one  a  The  dour  drake,  who  appears 
minute.  Some  are  funny,  some  in  the  strip  syndicated  by  King 
are  sad,  but  each  is,  for  the  Features,  will  come  face  to  face 
moment,  a  major  crisis.”  on  Sept.  24  with  his  relative, 

Kathy  Peterson  is  a  graduate  Professor  Ludwig  Von  Drake, 
of  Tufts  University,  where  she  probably  the  only  member  of  the 
received  her  B.S.  in  education,  family  who  went  from  egg  to 
She  has  taught  high  school  stu-  egghead.  From  then  on,  he  will 
dents  chemistry  and  biology.  appear  intermittently  in  the 
Along  with  her  teaching  she  strip,  much  to  Donald’s  irrita- 
has  modeled  for  fashion  photo-  tion. 

graphs  and  coordinated  fashion  Although  the  Professor  is 
shows  for  ‘Some  of  America’s  slightly  nearsighted  and  absent- 
leading  department  stores.  minded,  he  does  not  take  guff 

Kathy  has  done  radio  com-  from  anyone. 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Syndicate  Has 
‘Gentle  Years’  Panel 


iiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiinH  Comics  Fight 

syndicate  * Preiudice 

entences  rTejuaice 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  syndicate,  Retroscopes, 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  by  R. 
Mark  Corre,  president,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  new  panel  variety  fea¬ 
ture,  “The  Gentle  Years.” 

The  feature,  carefully  re¬ 
searched  and  edited,  offers  nos¬ 
talgic  glimpses  into  Americana 
of  the  historic  period  from  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
early  1920s.  It’s  authentic,  edu¬ 
cational,  humorous,  satirical, 
nostalgic. 

Broad  Family  Appeal 

It  will  be  released  six  times  a 
week  in  three-column  mats  or 
proofs,  starting  Oct.  16.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  broad  family  appeal 
and  comprehensive  topical 
range. 

“This  is  a  good  time  to  get 
back  to  the  fundamentals  and 
to  the  foundations  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  of  our  people  and  their 
mores,”  asserted  Mr.  Corre,  an 
experienced  newspaperman,  with 
warm  enthusiasm.  “We  have  a 
great  heritage  and  we  have 
great  strength  and  it  is  well  to 
recall  how  and  when  we  grew  to 
greatness.” 

Feeling  that  the  centennial 
years  have  evoked  ample  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Corre  does  not  include  that  peri¬ 
od  in  his  reminiscenses. 

Several  other  features  of  the 
same  character  but  with  differ¬ 
ent  formats  are  under  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  new  syndicate. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Corre, 
an  advertising  man  and  former 


cartoonist,  began  collecting  ab¬ 
solutely  authentic  engravings, 
most  of  them  made  for  adver¬ 
tising  copy,  of  the  late  1800s 
and  the  early  1900s.  He  now  has 
a  collection  of  thousands  of 
drawings. 

Newspaper  Experience 

Mark  Corre  was  a  newspaper- 
boy  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  in  his  home  city  and 
later  was  a  cartoonist  for  the 
paper.  He  served  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  the  Miami 
News.  As  a  sergeant  in  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
cartoonist  on  Yank  in  Australia 
and  New  Guinea. 

As  advertising  manager  for  a 
chain  of  28  auto  supply  stores, 
Mr.  Corre  placed  2,000,000  lines 
of  advertising  annually  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  newspapers. 
These  ads  were  illustrated  with 
engravings  and  this  art  work 
and  copy  got  him  interested  in 
making  his  extensive  collection 
of  early  Americana  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 

From  the  hobby  grew  the  new 
feature  and  the  new  syndicate 
to  distribute  it. 

Some  Subjects 

Each  panel  is  devoted  to  il¬ 
lustrations  and  lettered  copy 
about  a  single  subject.  Some 
subjects  covered  by  early  re¬ 
leases:  Bicycles,  touring  cars,  oil 
ranges,  boys’  clothes,  billiard 
tables,  toilet  articles,  cigars. 


THb  GENTLE  YEARS 


THI  BANNfK  BMOOr 

"TEN  THOUSANO~.WERE 
SOLP  IM  tS90... EASIEST 
RIPING  VEHICLES.* 


syndicate 
O  entences 

'IIIWIINIMMIIimilll^^  Richard  P.  Frisbie,  a  media 

n-  I  n  j  •  TTT  specialist  and  writer,  who  once 
A  son,  Hodgins.  Ill,  handled  the  comic  page  of  the 

was  bom  to  Dick  and  Joan  Hm-  Chicago  Daily  News,  writing  in 
gins  II,  Aug.  12.  Dick  Hod^s  Anti-Defamation  League 

II  is  a  feature  eartoonist-illus-  Bulletin,  praises  comic  strips  for 
trator  for  AP  Newsfeatures  in  avoiding  racial  stereotypes  and 
New  York.  Dick  Hodgins  I,  fea-  prejudice  against  minorities, 
ture  cartoonist-illustrator  for  Sonie  trenchant  quotes: 
the  OHan^fFla.)  Ncntmel  and  immigrant  humor 

Star  dropped  his  pen  when  he  .  . 

heard  the  news  and  headed  for  Weber-and-Fields 

New  York.  Hodgins,  I  and  II  .  ,  j  r>  j-  i 

.  _  type  of  crude  German  dialect 

both  agree  the  boy  is  another  .  ,  .  ,  .  it, 

.  joke  IS  but  one  example.  Devas- 

*  tating  and  unfair  stereotypes  of 

—Tom  Doerer,  Baltimore  Negroes  as  shiftless,  of  Jews 
(Md.)  News-Post  editorial  car-  as  misers,  of  Irish  as  braggarts, 
toonist,  in  a  satirical  piece  in  of  the  French  as  fops,  of  the 
the  Maryland  Press  Association  English  as  silly,  of  the  Swedes 
News,  has  his  character,  “Looie,  as  dense — all  were  standard 
the  Barber,”  say:  “I’ve  been  fifHires  of  ‘fun’  for  stage  come- 
reading  what  a  bunch  of  low-  dians  as  well  as  cartoonists, 
lifers  these  editonal  page  car-  “Protests  from  minorities, 
toonists  have  turned  out  to  be:  short  of  organized  boycotts  or 
garbage  collectors,  serfs,  yes-  riots,  could  be  ignored. 

men  licking  the  boots  of  editors  cj _ ..  „  , 

who  shine  the  hoots  of  pub-  ' 

lishers.  ...  So  the  whole  world  “Then  came  syndication.  The 
is  guffawing  at  our  stifled  brand  economic  advantage  of  appear- 
of  editorial  cartooning.  The  ing  in  several  hundred  newspa- 
English,  French  and  Italian  pers  instead  of  one  with  no  ad- 
counterparts  say  we  are  letterers  ditional  creative  effort  appealed 
and  labelers  and  not  artists  .  .  .  mightily  to  the  artists,  even  at 
that  our  editorial  pages  and  car-  the  cost  of  eschewing  local 
toons  are  boring;  and  we  say  topics  and  avoiding  controversy, 
nothing  and  with  flourishes.  Syndication  of  comic  strips 
What’s  happened  to  those  giants  helped  greatly  to  erase  preju- 
who  used  to  say  a  thousand  dice  from  them.  An  offensive 
words  with  a  pen  stroke?”  Mr.  sequence  that  might  get  by  one 
Doerer  answers  his  barber:  “We  editor  was  certain  to  stir  up 
have  had  the  world’s  greatest  protests  somewhere  along  the 
newspaper  cartoonists  in  Daven-  line  when  it  had  to  be  cleared 
port.  Opper,  Rush,  Darling,  Car-  by  hundreds  of  editors, 
ter,  Fitzpatrick  and  many  more.  would  be  very  difficult  for 

You  have  Mauldin  and  Herblock  deliberate  malice  against  a 
today,  who  toss  picket  fences  racial  or  religious  minority  to 
and  shillelahs  at  issues  while  survive  under  the  existing  sys- 
the  other  part  of  the  team  is  tern  of  comic  strip  syndication, 
powder  puffing.”  Doerer  illus-  xhe  elimination  of  stereotypes, 
trated  the  piece  with  a  cartwn  well-meaning  perhaps  but  pot«i- 
showing  a  cartoonist  dipping  sources  of  subtle  harm,  is 

into  pots  of  goose  grease,  salve  niore  difficult.  Because  of  its 
and  syrup  to  draw  Mr.  Big  wm-  very  nature,  the  comic  strip  has 
plete  with  halo  and  angel  wings,  to  deal  in  caricature  and  over- 
-  simplification. 

buggies,  baby  s  supplies,  type-  hqj  course,  we  have  not  seen 
writers,  women’s  cloaks,  toys,  Chinese  laundry- 

kitchen  utensils,  men  s  suits,  Mexican  bandit 

home  remedms  motor  s^ans.  big-nosed  Indian.  But  the 

In  short,  both  the  subject  mat-  ,  ,  , 

ter  and  the  cleancut  drawings  ^n  ite  guarf 

have  substance  and  charm  for  malice  and,  perhaps,  the 

young  and  old.  Incidentally,  the  occasional  survival  of  the  stere- 
drawings  are  original  ones,  otype  in  the  comics  should  not 
merely  retouched  to  add  to  their  cause  too  much  concern, 
clarity  and  attention-grabbing  “That  this  influential  form  of 
quality.  entertainment  offers  so  little 

V  ‘'u  support  to  racial  and  religious 
at  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ...  j  •  j  j 

10.  This  is  the  famous  and  his-  ^ 

toric  Flatiron  Building,  whose  fights  it  should  en- 

21  stories  made  it  the  tallest  courage  all  concerned  with 
building  in  the  world  and  a  better  intergroup  relationships, 
great  tourist  attraction  when  it  Our  national  malice  quotient 
was  built.  seems  to  be  on  the  way  down.” 
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A  second  sun:  made  in  U.S.A. 


The  sun  produces  energy  through  nuclear  fusion— a  gigantic 
hydrogen  explosion  that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  500 
million  years.  We  may  duplicate  it.  Scientists  at  Princeton 
University  are  experimenting  with  a  Stellerator  to  attain  con¬ 
trolled  nuclear  fusion  that  will  produce  endless  energy  from 
the  hydrogen  in  sea  water.  The  Stellerator  is  supported  by 
17  USS  Quality  Forgings  that  could  be  made  from  only  one 
material— a  new,  non-magnetic  Stainless  Steel  called  Tenelon, 
developed  by  United  States  Steel. 

Although  the  Stellerator  is  strictly  experimental,  there  would 
be  no  nuclear  programs  of  any  type  without  steel.  The  very 
heart  of  an  atomic  generating  plant— the  reactor  vessel— must 
be  steel,  whether  it’s  the  power  plant  of  a  nuclear  submarine 
or  a  commercial  generating  station.  In  addition  to  the  reactor, 
the  power  station  literally  bristles  with  tons  of  special  steels 
developed  in  the  laboratories  and  produced  in  the  mills  of 
United  States  Steel.  If  nuclear  power  is  the  door  to  America’s 
future,  the  key  is  steel.  America  grows  with  steel. 

USS  and  Tenelon  are  registered  trademarks 


Wall  St  Journal 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

simply  by  providing  enough 
background  information  to  give 
the  reader  a  chance  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  about  a  news 
event. 

“This  is  our  fundamental 
policy,”  Mr.  Bottorff  continued. 
“We  put  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
editing  process.  We  write,  re¬ 
write,  edit  and  rewrite  and  if 
it  was  not  for  press  time  this 
would  go  on  all  night  long.” 

Specialists  are  maintained  in 
appropriate  bureaus.  Example: 
T^e  two  men  in  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  bureau  are  experienced 
writers  about  forest  products 
and  the  men  in  Detroit  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry. 

News  offices  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  are  in  Atlanta, 
Bonn,  Boston,  Chicago,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  Dal¬ 
las,  Detroit,  London,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Montreal,  New  York,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Paris,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Portland,  Ore.,  Salisbury 
(Southern  Rhodesia),  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  St.  Louis,  Tokyo,  Toronto, 
Vancouver  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Circulation  Growth 

Circulation  growth  by  states 
is  in  ratio  to  the  growth  of  in¬ 
dustrial  production  in  those 
states.  Indicative  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  a  truly  national  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  startling  fact  that  it 
has  more  readers  in  California 
than  any  other  state.  New  York 
is  the  second  state  in  readers 
and  Illinois  is  third. 

Editors  said  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  coverage  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  has  been  broadened 
to  the  point  where  there  are  no 
present  plans  for  new  areas  of 
coverage.  They  said  such  en¬ 
tertainment  features  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  as  comic  strips 
will  not  be  added. 

However,  when  comic  strips 
move  into  business  the  news  is 
reported.  A  front  page  story  by 
Ray  Shaw,  a  staff  reporter,  on 
Aug.  8  was  headlined:  “Comic 
Strip  Figures  Move  More  Into 
Ads,  Get  0>\Ti  TV  Shows — Ford 
Pleased  With  ‘Peanuts’  as  Fal¬ 
con  Booster;  Dick  Tracy  Now 
Chases  Villains  on  Video.” 

Recruitment  Plan 

Under  a  plan  of  staff  recruit¬ 
ment  pioneered  by  Mr.  Kilgore 
a  number  of  years  ago,  the 
Journal  selects  young  men  out 
of  college  for  its  leam-while- 
you-work  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  called  at  first  for  pay  of 
$100  a  week  for  apprentice  re¬ 
porters  and  the  rate  is  now  $110. 


(Top  minimum  for  experienced 
reporters  and  deskmen  is  $255, 
highest  in  the  country.)  The  re¬ 
cruitment  plan  created  consider¬ 
able  excitement  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  when  it  was  first  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Journal  prefers 
the  young  men  to  have  a  little 
professional  experience,  but  does 
not  insist  upon  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience,  as  it  prefers  to  train 
its  staff  in  its  own  methods  of 
news  gathering  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

News  editors  and  bureau 
chiefs,  as  usual,  last  Spring 
visited  college  campuses  and  in¬ 
terviewed  300  carefully  selected 
candidates  for  jobs  from  the 
graduating  classes.  Twenty  were 
employed.  The  Journal  uses  edi¬ 
torial  executives,  not  personnel 
people,  for  these  informal  in¬ 
terviews  on  college  campuses. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  usu¬ 
ally  rates  among  the  best  10  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  in  any 
poll  of  newsmen.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  said  to 
read  it  every  day. 

Features  in  depth,  usually 
studies  of  an  important  aspect 
of  American  business,  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  righthand  and  left- 
hand  columns  of  the  front  page 
each  day  and  usually  they  are 
continued  over  onto  an  inside 
page.  There  is  keen  competition 
among  120  staff  writers  to  fill 
these  choice  spots. 

Great  Influence 

The  Journal’s  influence  is  al¬ 
most  legendary.  The  editors 
bear  a  big  responsibility  since 
whatever  is  published  in  the 
Journal  is  bound  to  affect  the 
stock  market  and  13,000,000 
Americans  own  stocks.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
lives  and  finances  of  so  many 
people. 

What  is  a  WSJ  page  one 
“leader”?  It’s  a  story  of  signi¬ 
ficance  or  with  some  other 
strong  appeal  for  a  broad  seg¬ 
ment  of  readers,  a  story  the 
Journal  has  originated,  a  story 
that’s  comprehensive  and  analy¬ 
tical.  The  leaders  are  the  pa¬ 
per’s  showpieces. 

New  members  of  the  news 
staff  are  given  this  three-part 
recipe  for  page  one  leaders: 
“1)  Make  sure  you  choose  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  broad  interest,  with  a 
clearcut  theme.  2)  The  report¬ 
ing  must  be  thorough  and  must 
have  depth.  3)  The  writing 
should  be  tightly  packed,  and 
well-organized  around  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme.” 

Three  of  these  stories  are  run 
each  day,  700  in  a  year.  This 
annual  flow  of  one  million  words 
passes  over  the  page  one  desk, 
which  has  five  rewritemen. 
,  Twenty  percent  of  the  leaders 


are  roundups,  a  distinctive  WSJ 
feature. 

The  Journal  has  a  commend¬ 
able  obsession  for  good  writ¬ 
ing,  clear  writing,  fact-packed 
writing.  (An  editor  once  sug¬ 
gested  two  facts  to  a  line.)  Re¬ 
search  is  a  watchword.  Clarity 
and  conciseness  are  prime  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Chaste  Headlines 

The  national  business  news¬ 
paper  has  chaste  one-column 
lightface  Scotch  headlines  over 
its  six  16-pica  columns  on  the 
front  page  and  sometimes  there 
are  two  and  three-column  head¬ 
lines  on  the  inside  pages.  There 
are  drawings  and  charts  but  no 
photographs. 

The  editorial  page  carries  a 
standing  two-column  heading: 
“Review  and  Outlook.”  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  editorial  column 
offers  a  standing  two-column 
heading:  “PEPPER  .  .  .  and 
Salt.”  Under  it  are  contributed 
verses  and  amusing  paragraphs 
and  a  comic  panel  on  a  business 
subject  by  a  leading  free-lance 
cartoonist. 

The  page  also  carries  a  “Let¬ 
ters  To  the  Editor”  column  and 
book  reviews  under  title  of 
“Reading  for  Pleasure.” 

The  paper  averages  26  pages 
a  day.  A  standing  and  popular 
front  page  feature  is  the  daily 
column,  “What’s  News — ,”  rep¬ 
resenting  16-man-hours  of  work 
daily  to  produce  concentrated 
copy  that  requires  only  six  min¬ 
utes  of  reading  time.  One  col¬ 
umn  of  brief  paragraphs  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance,”  another  is  headed 
“World-Wide”  and  another  “Tax 
Report.” 

14  Editions 

There  are  14  editions  each 
night,  two  for  each  printing 
plant.  The  first  goes  to  press  at 
7  o’clock  New  York  time  and 
the  final  at  10:30  New  York 
time.  The  New  York  pressroom 
is  30  minutes  later  in  going  to 
press  for  each  edition.  The  pa¬ 
per  replates  for  any  late-break¬ 
ing  big  news. 

The  Journal  subscribes  to  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International  and  Reuters.  How¬ 
ever,  99%  of  the  Journal  is 
staff-written  and  the  outside 
news  services  are  used  mainly 
for  tips  and  checking  purposes. 
The  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
uses  the  other  news  services  to 
a  g^reater  extent  than  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

A  large  reference  library  is 
maintained  in  strong  support  of 
the  business  newspaper’s  news- 
in-depth  policy  and  practice. 
The  Journal,  like  the  New  York 
Times,  prints  and  sells  a  monthly 
and  a  cloth-bound  annual  index 


of  its  contents.  The  index  is 
used  extensively,  of  course,  by 
writers  and  editors.  A  typical 
newspaper  library  of  clippings 
and  reference  books  is  avail-  ' 
able. 

The  Inquiry  Department  is 
one  of  the  Journal’s  fine  public 
services.  Four  fulltime  research¬ 
ers  answer  inquiries  by  readers. 

No  Photos 

For  two  or  three  years  l)e- 
fore  World  War  II,  the  Journal 
used  photographs.  The  news¬ 
print  scarcity  caused  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  pictures  to  save  pre¬ 
cious  space.  The  editors  feel 
that  business  news  is  too  static 
to  lend  itself  well  to  pictorial 
illustration  and  they  have  no 
present  plans  to  go  back  to 
photography. 

Experiments  are  now  being 
made  with  artists’  drawings  to 
illustrate  some  business  stories. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  book, 
“The  World  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  Main  Street  and  Be¬ 
yond”  (1959,  Simon  and  Schu¬ 
ster),  Editor  Vermont  Royster 
(full  name:  Vermont  Connecti¬ 
cut  Royster)  recounted  some  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  newspaper: 

Early  History 

“Charles  H.  Dow,  the  man 
who  started  it  all,  was  a  Con¬ 
necticut  farm  boy  who  spent  a 
decade  as  a  journeyman  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Main  Streets  of 
New  England  before  a  job  on 
the  long  since  departed  New 
York  Mail  brought  him  to  report 
the  ups  and  downs  of  Wall 
Street.  Two  years  in  the  city 
were  enough  to  convince  him 
that  the  kind  of  reporting  he 
learned  covering  the  City  Halls 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  should  be  applied 
to  the  boardrooms  and  ante¬ 
chambers  of  business.  In  1880, 
when  he  was  31  years  old,  he 
persuaded  two  of  his  friends  to 
this  then  somewhat  revolution¬ 
ary  idea  and  founded  Dow  Jones 
and  Company  as  a  financial 
news  service  for  private  clients. 
This  proved  so  successful  that 
he  soon  decided  to  put  out  a 
whole  newspaper  which  would 
specialize  in  business  news.  And 
so,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  8, 
1889,  the  first  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  small  four- 
page  pamphlet,  was  cranked  out 
of  an  old  Campbell  flatbed  press 
and  distributed  to  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  readers  within  a  carrier- 
boy’s  walk  of  the  comer  of 
Broad  and  Wall.” 

Of  Mr.  Dow,  the  present  edi- 
;  tor  wrote:  “Neither  as  a  writer 
'  nor  as  a  person  did  he  ever  lose 
:  touch  with  Main  Street.”  After 
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quoting  Mr.  Dow’s  use  of  such 
familiar  imagery  as  com  grow¬ 
ing  and  a  tug-of-war  to  describe 
market  operations,  Mr.  Royster 
added: 

“A  man  who  can  write  so 
simply  would  hardly  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  his  newspaper  has 
won  so  many  readers  t^ay  by 
describing  for  them  in  clear 
language  what  is  going  on  in 
business.  Nor  would  Dow  be  too 
surprised,  I  think,  to  discover 
that  the  Journal  today  includes 
many  articles  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  business  at  all  but 
just  deal  with  subjects  that  in¬ 
terest  people  —  that  it  includes 
good  writing  on  such  matters  as 
books,  theater,  sports,  art  and 
music  —  although  he  might 
wonder  at  the  variety  of  it. 

“For  Charles  Dow  grasped 
early  two  simple  principles  of 
journalism.  First,  that  business, 
like  any  other  human  activity, 
is  people;  therefore  to  under¬ 
stand  it  or  explain  it  you  have 
to  look  at  what  people  are  doing, 
thinking  and  feeling  about  mat¬ 
ters  seemingly  remote  from 
‘business.’  And  second,  that 
readers  who  are  interested  in 
these  matters  are  also  interested 
in  a  wide  range  of  others.” 

Barron’s  Regime 

The  next  guiding  genius  of 
the  growing  business  newspaper 
was  Clarence  Barron,  who 
started  on  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  and  who  switched 
to  the  Boston  Transcript  to 
cover  financial  news.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  dictated  memos  to  his  male 
secretaries  before  he  got  out  of 
bed  in  the  mornings  and  after 
he  had  retired  at  night.  Some 
editors  received  as  many  as  100 
notes  a  day  from  Mr.  Barron, 
a  man  of  inexhaustible  and  elec¬ 
tric  energy  who  constantly 
traveled  and  dictated. 

Tough  time  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers  came  in  the  1930s,  but 
especially  for  a  business  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Royster  recorded: 

“The  depression  was  as  much 
a  traumatic  experience  for  the 
newspaper  of  Dow  and  Barron 
as  it  was  for  the  country.  Its 
circulation  went  on  a  toboggan 
slide,  and  from  its  peak  of  50,- 
000  it  shrank  relentlessly  until 
by  the  low  point  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  the  two  editions.  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  had  between 
them  only  28,000  subscribers. 
In  depression  America  there 
seemed  to  be  no  place,  or  at 
least  no  economic  place,  for  a 
newspaper  specializing  in  busi¬ 
ness.” 

A  transfusion  of  new  ideas 
finally  rehabilitated  the  Jour- 

I  nal.  The  work  of  William  H. 
Grimes,  k  United  Press-trained 
newsman,  and  the  present  presi¬ 
dent,  Bernard  Kilgore,  in  this 
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connection  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Royster: 

“With  Grimes  providing  the 
leavening  of  experience  and  Kil¬ 
gore  the  daring  to  ‘do  every¬ 
thing  differently’  the  modem 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  created 
by  building  a  new  edifice  atop 
the  old  foundations.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  the  front 
page  was  completely  revamped 
by  developing  a  type  of  news 
story  which,  while  dealing  with 
current  events,  was  not  tied 
down  to  yesterday’s  develop¬ 
ments.  *  ♦  • 

Much  Experimenting 

“There  was,  perforce,  a  good 
deal  of  experimenting  and  quite 
a  bit  of  improvisation.  There 
was  the  problem,  for  one,  of 
trying  to  develop  stories  that 
would  interest  readers  in  Des 
Moines  and  Sacramento,  that 
would  explain  complicated  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  matters  in 
terms  understood  by  the  non¬ 
expert  reader  without  alienating 
the  expert  with  oversimplifica¬ 
tion.  But  the  very  act  of  trying 
to  put  out  a  national  newspaper 
itself  shaped  the  product  and 
increased  the  resources  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  national  newspaper. 

“For  example,  when  the  pa¬ 
per  wanted  to  do  a  story  on  the 
effects  of  wartime  price  controls 
on  consumer  buying  it  could 
quickly  check  on  the  situation 
on  both  sides  of  the  continent. 
Since  this  was  not  just  a  New 
York  story  or  a  San  Francisco 
story  it  automatically  became 
a  ‘team’  story  that  had  to  be 
written  from  a  national  view¬ 
point.” 

Unusual  Technique 

'The  editor  reported  this  in¬ 
cident  to  illustrate  how  both 
conscious  design  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  necessity  have  made 
the  Journal’s  operation  an  un¬ 
usual  combination  of  diversity 
and  centralization: 

“In  the  summer  of  1956  I  sat 
in  the  Cow  Palace  outside  of 
San  Francisco  where  Harold 
Stassen  was  trying  to  discour¬ 
age  the  Republicans  from  re¬ 
nominating  Vice  President 
Nixon.  In  the  late  afternoon  I 
went  down  to  the  paper’s  sub¬ 
terranean  press  booth  and  wrote 
a  bit  of  commentary  which  was 
put  on  the  leased  wire  direct  to 
the  New  York  newsroom.  An 
hour  later  I  journeyed  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  publish¬ 
ing  office  in  downtown  San 
Francisco,  and  as  I  walked  in 
the  door  a  copyboy  handed  me 
a  printed  proof  of  the  article 
I  had  just  written.  In  that  space 
of  time  it  had  gone  by  teletype 
3,000  miles  across  the  country, 
been  edited  for  my  awkward 
spelling,  had  a  headline  written 
for  August  26,  1961 


for  it,  and  returned  by  wire 
3,000  miles  across  the  country 
to  be  set  in  type  automatically.” 

Mr.  Royster  had  this  to  say 
about  ethics:  “I  know  of  no 
field  of  journalism  where  ethics 
calls  for  greater  self-discipline 
in  accuracy,  thoroughness,  clar¬ 
ity  and  completeness  than  the 
area  of  business  journalism.” 

To  charges  that  the  Journal 
is  too  conservative  or  too  lib¬ 
eral,  a  former  editor,  Mr. 
Grimes,  once  wrote  this  defini¬ 
tive  and  accurate  reply: 

Christian  Doctrine 

“On  our  editorial  page  we 
make  no  pretense  of  walking 
down  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Our  comments  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  made  from  a  definite 
point  of  view.  We  believe  in  the 
individual,  in  his  wisdom  and 
his  decency.  We  oppose  all  in¬ 
fringements  on  individual  rights 
whether  they  stem  from  at¬ 
tempts  at  private  monopoly, 
labor-union  monopoly  or  from 
an  overgrowing  government. 
People  will  say  we  are  conserva¬ 
tive  or  even  reactionary.  We  are 
not  much  interested  in  labels, 
but  if  we  were  to  choose  one, 
we  would  say  we  are  radical — 
just  as  radical  as  the  Christian 
doctrine.” 

The  present  editor  is  con¬ 
vinced  Charles  Dow  would  never 
quarrel  with  that. 

Incidentally  and  importantly. 
Editors  Grimes,  Kilgore  and 
Royster  each  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  editorial 
writing.  And  only  this  year  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Cony,  a  Journal  staff 
writer,  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  national  reporting  in  1960 
for  his  stories  on  business 
ethics. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  be¬ 
sides  publishing  the  WSJ,  oper¬ 
ates  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
ticker  services  of  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Service  and  publishes  Bar¬ 
ron’s  weekly  magazine.  'The  pa¬ 
per  and  ticker  use  the  same  re¬ 
porting  staffs;  Barron’s  does 
not.  The  company  also  has  been 
providing  the  chief  financial 
support  for  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  which  has  stirred  greater 
interest  in  newspaper  careers 
by  publishing  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  making  grants  to  high 
school  journalism  teachers  and 
by  g;iving  scholarships  to  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

No  Name  Change 

A  name  change  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  seriously 
studied  15  years  ago  and  the 
idea  was  rejected.  A  survey 
then  indicated  the  “Wall  Street” 
label  was  not  a  handicap  to  a 
national  newspaper  and  evoked 
no  unfavorable  emotions.  It  was 


decided  the  name  was  an  asset, 
not  a  liability. 

It’s  Journal  policy  to  have 
the  staff  steer  clear  of  'TV  panel 
or  interview  shows.  The  policy 
is  based  on  belief  that  audiences 
tend  to  regard  the  participants 
on  these  shows  as  spokemen  for 
their  papers.  In  addition,  it  pre¬ 
fers  for  its  reporters  to  do  their 
probing  privately  to  unearth 
news  for  the  paper,  rather 
than  help  develop  news  for  a 
competing  medium. 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  is  made  up  of 
Mr.  Kilgore,  Mr.  Kerby,  Mr. 
McCormack,  Mr.  Bottorff,  Mr. 
Royster,  Robert  Feemster,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
and  circulation  sales  depart¬ 
ments;  and  Joseph  Ackell,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  planning. 

A  Dow  Jones  project  under 
consideration  is  the  establishing 
of  a  national  Sunday  business 
paper. 

• 

Texans  Approve 
Emergency  Censorship 

Galveston 
The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  at  its  40th 
summer  meeting  here  Aug.  15, 
pledged  its  73  member  papers 
to  cooperate  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  accepting  voluntary 
censorship  “if  and  when  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency  is  declared.” 

The  resolution  backed  the 
stand  taken  by  representatives 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
in  their  talks  with  President 
Kennedy  last  May. 

Felix  R.  Mcl^ight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ASNE  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  said  emergency  wartime 
controls  for  the  censorship  of 
news  are  standing  by. 

• 

Seminar  for  Business 
Writers  in  October 

Norfolk,  Va. 
A  seminar  for  Business  News 
Writers  will  be  conducted  here 
Oct.  1-3  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Norfolk  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 

Requests  for  participation 
have  already  been  receiv^  from 
newspapers  in  cities  across  the 
Unit^  States  and  some  in  Can¬ 
ada.  R.  K.  T.  Larson,  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
regional  director  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  said  the  program  will 
include  talks  by  Vermont  Roys¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Carl  Nelson,  media 
research  authority. 
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Springfield 
Pension  Fund 
Quiz  Halted 


Springfield,  Mass.  woiive  ijaimed 

The  special  master’s  hearing  Mr.  Burstein  insisted  that  the 
in  suits  involving  the  manage-  high  level  of  pension  payments 
ment  of  Springfield  Newspapers  here  is  being  done  with  a  view 
and  their  Pension  Fhinds  has  to  depleting  the  interests  of  the 
been  recessed  until  Sept.  6.  In  stockholders  “so  that  the  value 
the  interim,  counsel  for  the  local  of  the  company  in  1967  will  be 
newspapers  and  for  the  S.  I.  so  depleted  as  to  possibly  en- 
Newhouse  interests,  minority  able  the  pension  funds  to  force 
stockholders,  will  go  into  an-  a  .sale.” 

other  court  to  contest  each  The  Ledger  Co.  has  a  contract 
other’s  efforts  to  examine  rec-  to  purchase  additional  shares 
ord  books.  from  trustees  which  would  give 

David  Burstein,  Boston  at-  it  control  of  the  Springfield 
tomey  for  the  Newark  Morning  company  in  1967.  In  the  com- 
Ledger  Co.,  holder  of  the  New-  plaints  before  the  special  mas- 
house  42%  interest  in  the  Re-  ter,  the  Newhouse  group  charges 
publican  Company  here,  wants  mismanagement,  excessive  con- 
the  records  of  the  Springffield  tributions  to  the  pension  funds 
Newspapers’  Pension  Funds  pro-  hy  officers  of  the  company  who 
duced  for  examination.  are  also  beneficiaries,  and  in- 


Richard  H.  Boyce 


Boyce  Assigned  ,  Other  officers:  Miss  Susan 

„  ^  Alice  Brown,  Ames,  la.,  vice- 

1 0  W  asnington  president  in  charge  of  student 

Houston  chapters;  Dr.  Melva  Lind,  St. 
Richard  H.  Boyce  has  been  Peter,  Minn.,  vicepresident  in 
appointed  Washington  corre-  charge  of  alumnae  at  large,  and 
spondent  for  Texas’  three  Mrs.  William  Daugherty,  Beth- 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers  —  Okla.,  to  the  office  of 

the  Houston  Press,  Fort  Worth  treasurer. 

Press  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  Miss  Marjorie  Paxson,  Miami, 
Mr.  Boyce,  assistant  managing  Fla.,  remains  as  vice-president 
editor  of  the  Press,  succeeds  in  charge  of  professional  chap- 
Neil  McNeil  who  resigned  to  ters.  Miss  Floy  Johnson,  Austin, 
join  the  teaching  staff  at  North-  Tex.,  remains  as  editor  of  the 
western  University.  Matrix,  a  bi-monthly  publica¬ 

tion. 

Former  Houstonian*  Headliner  awards  went  to 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Boyce  will  Miss  Gretchen  Kemp,  associate 
be  associated  with  several  professor  of  journalism  at  In¬ 
former  Houstonians  in  the  diana  University;  Miss  Helen 
Scripps-Howard  office,  including  Wells,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Vance  Trimble,  former  man-  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Miss  Mary 
aging  editor;  Marshall  McNeil,  Hirschfield,  reporter  for  the 
former  city  editor;  A.  M.  (Bud)  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Colegrove,  former  city  editor,  Miss  Lucille  Doores,  courthouse 
and  Thomas  Talburt,  former  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
reporter,  all  of  the  Press.  Kansan. 

Mr.  Boyce,  who  taught  a  men’s  Distinguished  service  awards 
Bible  class  at  a  Houston  Metho-  were  presented  to  Mrs.  John  R. 
dist  church,  was  a  member  of  Keach  of  Kansas  City,  and 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  Northfield, 
National  Goals.  Ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce  have  a  About  275  persons  registered 
daughter,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  12,  for  the  convention, 
and  a  son,  Rick,  7. 


^oAn.  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 

fINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Apprtmis 

VOUI  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEfflple  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N.  C 

ISO?  McDonald  lane 

IUTIOII-«IDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


classified  section 


Composing  Room 


Publications  Wanted 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newa- 
paper  Turtlea— 184 .50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  ft  B 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  Weet  Market 
Street.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily. 
(IF  weekly,  Kross  $75-|150Ml  Sub¬ 
stantial  down  for  profrressive  town. 
Consider  all  locations.  A.  L.  D.,  345 
Donner  Rd.  N.,  North  Canton  20, 
Ohio. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mail  Ritom 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Brokers 
ITORIDA  ft  SOUTHERN 
PUBUSHING  PROPERTIES 
Bo.'c  7,  Pinellas  Park.  Florida 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  ft  Go.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St..  Chicago  6.  Ill.  Tel:  AN  84688 


Newspaper  Prsesse  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Roes  Ave.  .  18116  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6368 

E31EGTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 


FOR  SALE:  (2)  Mo<lel  201  BA  wire- 
tyer  fully  automatic  simultaneous  dou¬ 
ble  tie  machines  complete  in  good 
order  $1000  each,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bituminous  Products  Company 
Room  #521,  104  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois 


irk  85  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  -Aft 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE— 

AND  FINANCIALLY  ABLE— 

We  will  find  you  a  California  or 
Arizona  newspai>er  property  where 
you  will  lie  lioth  successful  and  happy. 
We  handle  lioth  large  and  small  prop¬ 
erties.  Gabbert  &  Hancock,  3709-B 
Arlington  .Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


Press  Room 


U  P  E  C  O 
SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922. 


3  Units  &  Folcter 


WE  HAVE 
.SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEKLIES 
in  $25,00U  to  $200.UOO  class,  exclusive 
-  several  with  low  down  payments. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  So. 
Bonita  Drive,  Panama  City,  Florida. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapeis 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


5  Units  &  I  Folder 


DUPLEX  24-paqe  Tubular 
GOSS  b  Units  &  2  Folders 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


Newspaper  Presa  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  81,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Consultants 


Management-Searcb-Financial 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y, 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


F eatures 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


Uae  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lesertiee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  <S  80c; 
!  1  e  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 


JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
sf  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  Classified  Department 


AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

61.00  SgRVICg  CHAROt  FOR  AIRMAIL 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
=  VERTISINC,  Wodaosdoy.  4  p.m. 
Ceunt  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Boa 
balden’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoR*  PLoia  2-7050 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 
THE  NEW  50th  STATE 

A  New  Modern  Job  Printing  and  News¬ 
paper  Oifset  Equipped  Plant  $160,000+ 
Tax  Carry  Forwajxl  Corporation.  29,000 
Paid  Weekly  Subscribers.  Well  Located. 
Long  Term  Priced  Right  Lease.  Firm 
Listing  $166,700.  Terms  Possible  for 
Financial  Qualifying  Buyer. 

PROPERTY  Ph.  64563 

BUSINESS  SSO  S.  Beretania  St 

BROKERS.  LTO.  Honelulu,  Hawaii 


’THREE  GOOD  WEEKLIES:  Michigan, 
city  of  5000 ;  Wisconsin,  county  seat;  | 
Michigan,  city  of  2500.  All  have  good 
agriculture  and  industry.  Write:  The  ^ 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt,  ; 
Pleasant.  Michigan.  i 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  ? 
Attract  new  readers  with  our  airmail 
news,  feature  and  photo  service  cover¬ 
ing  all  Italy.  Box  135,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-baaed  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Suppliee  weekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  faature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840,  EMitor  ft  Publisher, 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-601.  6881  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 

NEWSPAPERS 

I  Publishers  of  quality  newspapers  de- 
:  liend  un  us.  What  do  you  want? 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 
with 

I  L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 

!  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

1  KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive 
I  weekly.  $7SM.  29%  cash  down.  M.  R. 

;  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ESTABUSHED  VIRGINIA  WEEKLY 
enjoying  nice  gross.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  area.  No  brokers!  Write: 
Box  226,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN:  weekly  grossing 
$24,500  to  $28,500,  Price  well  below 
gross,  including  building,  about  $6,000 
<iown.  Nice  spot  in  fine  growth  area. 
DIAL.  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Weekly 

New  Englanid 

Over  $50,000  in  volume.  College  town 
preferred.  Confidence  promised.  Box 
169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  &  Printing 

PRESS  TIME  OPEN  on  firm  annual 
baais  for  printing  weekly  or  circulars; 
to  82  pages  std.  64  tab;  color  4  pagas. 
21^  X  17.  Plant  in  N.  J.  Good  trans¬ 
portation.  Box  1999,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUTO  LINEAGE  BUILDER! 


‘‘Auto-Graphs’’,  tested,  sparkling  600- 
word  twice-weekly  automotive  column. 
$30  month.  Auto  news,  road  tests,  per¬ 
sonalities  past  and  present,  pictures. 
By  ex-Detroiter  with  auto  background, 
contacts.  Donald  Clark,  Jr.,  354-C  S. 
Reeves,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 


G4-4  INTERTYPE  Ser.  #21448,  very 
good  cond.  available  now,  eqpd  with 
Auto  Spacer,  Six  Mold  Disk,  Mohr 
Saw.  Blower,  Feeder,  Auto  Ejector, 
Elec  i>ot.  mtr.,  6  molds,  6  fonts  of 
mats.  Priced  at  $14,000.  0>ntaet  Glen 
Cummins.  Prod.  Mgr.,  Wichita  Eagle, 
WichiU,  Kans. 

UNIVERSAL  S'TRIP  CASTER 
Elaetric,  Exoallent  condition 
Writ#  Box  892  Editor  ft  Puhlisbar 


GET  INTO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE 
OFFSET  AT  A  PRETZEL  PRICE! 
GT  2-color.  LB  single  color,  same  sise 
41  X  54,  A.  C.  motore.  Can  be  seen 
on  floor.  Both  preiiee  for  only  $6,000. 
Grab  the  phone,  call  me.  Send  for  liet 
of  many  other  money-saving  buys. 
Person  to  person  call  Alderman,  Print¬ 
ers’  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Telephone  LOcust  2-6368. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  A'TTAfaniENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1687  West  Main,  Olkahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Oil  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE 

One  8-page  Duplex  press,  excellent 
condition;  also,  1  full  page  mat  roller. 
Best  offer.  Call  GA  2-8335  or  write: 
R.  K.  Rebels,  STAR-NEWS.  Box  728, 
Chula  Vista,  California. 

HIGH  QUALITY  <X)X-0-TYPE  8- 
page  flat  bed  web  fed  press,  installed 
recently  and  in  as-good-as-new  condi¬ 
tion.  Rollers,  chases,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  included.  Ounarillo  News, 
Clamariilo,  Calif. 

DUPLEX  4-paga,  standard  tabular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  fr 


DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tnbalar 
deck,  2  to  1  mo(M,  long  side  fr 


INTERTYPE  FOR  SALE— Two  Model 
C’s,  two  Model  B’s,  Serial  Numbers 
6527  .  6828.  8061,  8060.  each  with  2 
Magazines  90  Channel,  3  Universal 
molds,  Mohr  Measure  (Control,  Mar- 
irach  Metal  feeder.  Motor  and  electric 
pot  60  cycle.  AC  110  Volt.  7^  point 
(}orona  No.  44,  6^  point  Corona  No. 
80,  with  bf  No.  2.  All  top  condition 
in  daily  use.  Available  now  at  82750.00 
each.  Ckwne  see  or  write  O.  M.  Harper, 
World  and  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


DUPLEX  16-pags.  standard  tnfaalar. 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  80  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-unitn  arch  type,  doable  folder. 
22%'  End  Fed,  stereo-mnt  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspapv  PrMe  Erector” 

11164  Satiooy  St.  San  Valley,  Oelif. 


Engraving  Department 


ENGRAVINGS-ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own.  taking  image  from 
camera  negative  instead  of  the  print. 
No  engraving  plant  needed.  Imagic. 
Box  19021.  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana.  | 


POpoar  6-0610 


TRlnngle  7-tt71 


WANTED  TO  BUY  used  Dispatch 
Conveyor  with  Press  head  and  de¬ 
livery  table,  for  14  foot  floor  to  floor 
straight  rise  with  90  ilegree  Convesror 
twist,  for  16  page  Tabular  Duplex 
Presa,  Bruce  Meador,  P.O.  Box  30, 
Abilene.  Texas. 
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E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


PrMs  Room  Prest  Room 

PRESSES  PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBB 

16  PaKe»— 8  years  old— A.c.  Sterao.  Flat  Bed  Web  Presses: 
Available  $0-90  days.  South  Carolina.  „  ad  i  d 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  i 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to.l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

8  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/lt' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearina:  1  donble 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal. 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  28-9/16* 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders ; 

21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  8-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  sobstrueture. 
Available  at  one  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

8-UNIT  HOE  22%* 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

8-UNIT  HOE  22%* 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A.  C.  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon.  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shaven  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jamiml  Plate  Conveyor — 2S0'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Weeel  Flat  Router  Like  Mew ;  D.O. 
Motor. 


COMPOSING  I 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor, 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  28.  825. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  Mo. 
15851;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw. 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  82  LINOTYPE 
2/00—1/72—2/34;  No.  52810;  Six 
Molds,  Eilectric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  O. 
Motor. 

8  MODEL  81  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.  C.  Moton. 


12  Page  AB  Duplex  Press 
AB  Duplex  Press 
Model  E  Duplex  Press 

High  Speed  Rotary  Presses: 

24/48  Goss  Decker  i 

16/32  R.  Hoe  Decker  w/%  Folder  | 
16/32  R.  Hoe  Straightline  Unit  Type  I 

Above  machines  all 
Double  Width 
Dual  Delivery 
A/C  Motors  &  Controls 
22%  Cutoff 
Hard  Rubber  Rollers 

All  presses  can  he  purchased  complete 
Includes  Stereo  and  Mat  Rollers 

We  Deliver — Install — Guarantee 
Anywhere 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


HELP  WANTED 


I  Adminutrative 


axse.  I  AgsisTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  41,006 

I  daily.  EJxperienced  in  business  oflios, 
advertising,  circulation,  labor  rela> 
Press  Room  tions,  personnel  etc.  Full  resume  unly. 

;  State  initial  salary  requirements.  Box 
;  263,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS  28-9/16*  '  ; — . 

cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters.  i.ircuiation 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%*  cut-off.  Paper  CIRCULATION  SALESMAN.  EsUb. 
rolls  each  end.  lished  company  specialising  in  news¬ 

paper  circulation  premium  and  priss 
DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22%*  cut-off  paper  '  promotions  wants  personable  conscicn- 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive.  :  tious  man  free  to  travel.  Salary,  ex- 

_  penses,  bonus.  Write  full  details.  Ex- 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and  i  cellent  opportunity.  Box  136,  EMitor  h 


6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS  28-9/16* 
cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 


I>aper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  pr 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


AMBITIOUS  CIRCULATION  MAN. 


la.kn  Prefer  one  with  experience  managing 
Moise,  loano  dty  country  district  man- 


HARRIS  S-7L  PRESS.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  New  .Argyle  camera  and  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  print  offset  paper.  Will 
sell  all  or  part.  Priced  to  move.  Phone 
422-4615,  Bossier  Press,  Bossier  City, 
La. 


.  agers  in  Zones  4,  5,  or  9.  Answn 
I  giving  age.  resume  of  positions,  ae- 
I  complishments,  references,  to  Box  186, 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT  over  3500  daily  and  as  much  as  11,20(> 

one  day  a  week.  Ideal  for  weekly, 
bi-weekly  or  small  daily.  Sold  sep- 
Goss  Tubular  Vacuum  Back  Casting  arately  or  in  combination.  Make  offer. 


K  ^  Top-rate  circulation  man- 

4^-4615,  Bossier  Press.  Bossier  City,  ■  Medium  sise  mar- 

ket,  newspaper  on  the  aggressive.  Only 

- *  proven,  capable  man  need  apply,  Sal- 

HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  PRESS.  4-page.  |  ary  to  be  arranged  based  on  ability. 
41*  X  54"  and  Omaha  Folder—'^  and  !  Location  in  driving,  aggressive,  hard- 
V*  fold.  Both  excellent  condition.  See  ;  hitting  market  with  newspapers  that 
them  in  operation.  Press  now  running  never  satisfied.  If  interested,  apply 


Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tubular  Melting  FVrnace  with  pump 

and  spout  24  PAGE  GOSS  straightline  press  plus 

all  curved  equipment  (21’A  inch  cut- 
Tubular  Boring  Machine  off)  $12,000,  if  purchasM  prior  to 

R.  Hoe  Vac.  Back  Box  with  Plate  Novem^r  1  1961.  For  additional  In- 

Finisher  and  pneumatic  pump  formation  phone  or  wriU  Bennington 

Banner,  Bennington,  Vermont. 

22%  with  7/16  plate _ 

Inside  Shavers,  Tail  Cutters,  Chipping  16  PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  tubular 


Di-weesiy  pr  small  uaiiy.  coiu  wp-  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  organiser, 

home  delivery,  store  sales.  10.600  ev,: 
Daily  Star,  Hammond,  Louisiana.  ning  in  competitive  growing  market, 

-  Chart  Area  6.  Pull  details,  references, 

24  PAGE  GOSS  straightline  press  plus  salary  ^uired  in  first  letter.  Box 
all  curved  equipment  (21'A  inch  cut-  246.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

off)  $12,000,  if  purchasM  prior  to  - 

November  1,  1961.  For  additional  in-  M.  E.  S.  COMBINATION  in  50.006 
formation  phone  or  write  Bennington  I  to  100,000  circulation  class  in  tough 


Blocks  and  Routers.  All  cutoffs. 
Plate  Shavers,  Melting  Furnsuiee,  8-Col. 


newspaper  press,  serial  No.  371,  2  to  1 
model.  General  Electric  drive.  Two 
color  fountains,  16  chases,  other  equip- 


competitive  area  has  opening  for  an 
experienced  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  man. 

Write,  in  confidence,  giving  complete 
information  about  experience  and  sal- 


CMting  Etoxes  S^^^^  coior  lounrains.  io  cnases,  oiner  equip-  requiremenU  in  first  letter  to 

puling  TOxes.  ocorcners.  oiereo  ment.  Same  installation  on  daily  news-  •>_' 

Chases.  All  cutoffs.  Turtles  paper  with  tender  care  from  same  head  Box  258,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

press  man  since  new.  Many  press  work 

Moulding  Machines:  awards.  Does  fine  color  work.  Write  ClatMjieg  AarertlStng 

Allan  Muchmore.  Ponca  City  News.  I 

Duplex  Heavy  Mat  Roller  Box  191,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  |  ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Ostrander  800-Ton  Moulding  Press 
R.  Hoe  Light  Weight  Mat  Roller 


Clattified  Adverthing 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

See  the  new,  all  new  NEBITYPE  Line- 

caster — Set  42  ems  using  Ludlow  Blats. 

All  electric  —  Includes  electric  self 
feeder. 

On  display  for  demonstration  work  at 
our  plant. 

20  minutes  from  Times  Square. 

Electric  Ludlows 

With  sticks — Cabinets  A  Assortment  of 
Mats.  Mold  is  12  pt.  2214  cm  water- 
cooled.  (Write  for  our  extended  list 
of  Ludlow  Mats) 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELEnrPISETTER  E2QUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Hewtpopor  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArriaon  1-5866 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


C-4  2SM  Intertype  Gas  8-  90  Channel.  stekisu  JSkluirjHiaiNr 

1  Upper  A  Lower  split  T2-Channei  '  .  . . .  . 

six  30  em  Mold  Disk.  Saw — Quadder  ;  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


S#  over  17000. 

G-4  Electric  Intertype  serial  number 
15371,  9  fonts  mats,  11  extra  maga¬ 
zine,  saw,  quadder. 


60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


MAILROOM  I 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES  | 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4690 


The  New  Universal  Mono-Tubular  Strip  ’ 
Caster  is  uncontested  Boss  in  the  Fancy  ! 


Linotypes — Intertypee  Ludlows 
j  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
!  186  (Xiurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  as 
experienced  Classified  salesman  or  sales 
manager  who  has  ambition  to  become 
Classified  Manager  on  one  of  America’s 
top  newspapers. 

We  want  a  man  with  imagination,  one 
who  is  experienced  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing, — and  has  the  ability  to  develop 
a  hard-hitting  aggressive  sales  staff. 

You  will  live  in  one  of  the  South's 
lareet  and  fastest  growing  cities,  where 
working  conditions  are  most  desirable. 
Retirement  program,  insurance  and 
other  benefits  assure  a  secure  future. 
This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity. 

Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re* 
Quirements.  All  replies  will  be  held 
.  confidential. 

I  Box  210  Editor  A  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

to  supervise  a  staff  of  15  on  leading 
combined  daily  in  one  of  the  South’s 
most  rapidly  growing  areas.  He  must 
be  experienced  in  classified  sales,  phone 
room  and  layout  techniques.  Above  all 
he  must  have  the  ability  and  creative 


(.yasier  is  unconiesieo  tjoss  in  me  r  ancy  i  1  imagination  needed  to  develon  an  alert 

Border  Game.  This  amazing  machine  24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  with  ; 

makes  scores  of  Fancy  Rule  Borders  color  capacity,  minimum  speed  20,000  ularv  ranuiremanta  In  Rnv  Rilitnr 

endlessly  with  a  twist  of  the  operator’s  per  hour.  Write  Daily  Globe,  Worth-  *  pJblUher  “ 

wrist  and  you  change  from  one  face  ington,  Minn. 

to  another  without  stopping  the  ma-  _  _ 

WAxrpwn  Tvx  dttv  a-t  1 


SEE  IT  AT  UPECO’S  PLANT 
20  Minutes  from  Times  Square 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  C0„  INC. 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  AT  ONCE  I  . 

the  following  used  equipment:  I 

1  semi-curved  plate  router,  1  chipping  j 
block,  1  Sta-Hi  vacuum  scorcher,  1  I 
I  full  page  mat  roller,  6  used  turtles,  24 
stereo  chases.  Best  offers.  Call:  GA 
2-8335  or  write:  R.  K.  Rebels,  STAR- 
I  NEWS.  Box  728,  Chula  VisU,  Calif. 

I  - 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  sUnd- 
ard  or  Unit  model,  ^  A  %  fold,  John 
Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  ^ 

I  New  York  17. 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 
USE  E&P 

MACHINERY  COLUMNS 
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•  HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Clattified  .4drerti»ing 


Editorial 


Editorial 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES-  !  EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  mature,  WRITER-REPORTER.  N.  Y.  C.  area. 

MEN;  variety  of  openingB  posaible  for  |  California  Republican  newipaper.  Sub-  '<  sober,  interested  in  settling  in  Chart  National  business  magazine.  State  age. 

experienced  salesmen  or  qualified  be-  i  mit  information  and  samples  of  writ-  Area  2  community  on  liveiy  afternoon  experience,  saiary.  Box  224,  Editor  A 


ginners  with  daily  newspapers  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Send  full 
typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 


to  Editor  A  ^blisher.  Box  111,  !  daily.  Write  Box  181,  Editor  A  Pub-  Publisher. 


liter  A  Publisher. 


ALL-’ROUND  NHWSMAN  for  Queens 


Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn  ,  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  grow-  '  REPORTER  with  some  experience  look-  metropolitan  area  weekly:  write  full 


St..  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

Ditplay  Advertising 


1  ing  Northwest  Daily.  Must  be  mature.  in[y  for  advancement  on  36m  p.m. 
'  accurate,  ready  to  accept  responsibility,  daily  and  Sunday  in  Ohio.  Five-day 
I  ^nd  detailed  information  tecluding  '  week.  Box  199,  Editor  A  Publisher 

i  references,  saiary  expected.  Box  184,  , - 

!  Editor  A  Publisher.  CH^^DTC 


an  excellent  opportunity  for  j  Editor  A  Publisher.  C 

an  aggressive,  experience  dispatch  de-  - - - - -  |  j 

partment  manager  on  a  daily  and  Sun-  COMBINATION  DESK  OPEN.  Worn-  .  rrMT/^H 

day  operation.  Applicant  must  ^  aWe  en's  page  and  wire.  Salary  to  $100  '  hU  OK 

to  supe^ise  and  organize  a  depart-  I  ^veekly  depending  upon  ability  and  ex-  ^  ,  1.  •  nan  pm 

msnt  which  handles  above-average  ad-  .  perience.  Photographic  experience  help-  wanted  for  award-vvinning  12,000  PM 
vsrtising  linage.  ExceUent  working  I  gmall  daily  in  Chart  Area  10.  Box  ; 

conditions.  Good  salary.  Chart  Area  12.  jgg  Miter  A  Publirter  -  22,000.  Prefer  young  Midwesterner.  Ex- 


SPORTS 

EDITOR 


particulars  to  Embleten,  8926  88th 
Street,  Wootihaven,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  a 
sports  minded  city  of  67,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Evening  6  day  paper  in  area  6. 
Box  232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


conditions.  Good  salary.  Chart  Area  12. 
Send  a  complete  resume  and  experi-  i 
cnee  to  Box  137,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ; 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  Southern  i 
New  England  seeks  energetic  intelli¬ 
gent  young  man  (or  woman)  for  dis-  j 
play  advertising.  Excellent  advance-  | 
ment  possibilities  for  someone  with  i 
drive,  (lersistence.  vision.  Send  resume 
to  Box  160,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  long- 
established,  well-edited,  nicely  printed 
14,000  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  expe-  ^ 
rienced  man  between  30  and  40  able  : 
to  direct  sales  staff.  Growing  com-  : 
munity,  fine  schools — an  excellent  op-  . 
portunity.  R.  N.  Brown,  General  Man-  i 
Eger,  The  Evening  Republican,  Colum-  : 
bus,  Indiana. 


22,000.  Prefer  young  Midwesterner.  EX' 
perience  or  JoumaTism  training  neceS' 


COPYREADER 

Metropolitan  morning  daily  in 
Midwest  has  openings  for  men 
with  from  two  to  five  years’  desk 
experience.  Should  be  familiar 
with  makeup,  telegraph,  slot — 
but  ability  to  do  a  good  job  on 
rim  main  consideration.  $160  a 
week  for  five-year  men  who  can 
qualify.  Fine  city;  top  bene¬ 
fits  in  industry.  Send  resume. 

Box  216  Editor  A  Publisher 


•  •  noA  DM  CITY  EDITOR  —  Prize  winning  after- 

wmning  12,0M  PM  ^  man  strong  on  Eng- 

r*MidwMte™er*^^E^*  *'*•'  reading,  able  to  handle 

[  Midwesterner.  JSx-  g„me  experience  and 

initiative  needed.  Two  weeks  vacation 
position,  extellent  ;  leave  on  base  pay  also  life 


perience  or  journalism  training  neces¬ 
sary.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
working  conditions,  many  benefits. 


woraing  conaiwons.  i„,„rance  after  one  year  s  experience, 

^ito  or  phone  i  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 

Whitney,  Eihtor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Lo-  Give  detailed  information.  Seaton 


'  . .  f~..  ••  -  —  open.  Uive  aetaiiea  iniormauon.  .-^eaum 

I  gspsport.  Indiana. _  Publishing  Company.  The  Tribune. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,600  circulation  '  908-912  West  Second  Street,  Hast- 
daily  in  very  attractive  Chart  Area  7  ;  _ 


community.  Freedom  to  exercise  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  judgment  for  man  of 


COPY  READER  for  six  day  evening, 
medium  size  Ohio  daily.  Must  be  fast. 


i  ^.“^d^iinri^  w„;k.  sh;;;nd 


ither  fEing«i.  New  air  conditioned  i  ‘‘“ve  two  or  iTuMiTher” 

building.  Btox  208.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  nu»l>fy.  Box  250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


building.  Box  208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


munity,  fine  i^ools— an  excellent  op-  ^  Box  216  Editor  A  Publisher  i 

portunity.  R.  N.  Brown,  General  Man-  ,  sport-loving  area  in  the  South.  Medium  j 

sger.  The  Evening  Republican.  Colum-  _  I  size  newspaper.  Only  36  to  46  year  old  I 

bus  Indiana  !  applicants  need  apply  —  no  one  with 

_ ■  _ _ _ ,  FLORIDA  PM  seeks  general  assign-  any  bad  marks  anywhere  along  the  line 

DISPLAY  SALESMEN  for  daily  news-  ^  reporter.  Box  202,  Editor  A  Pub-  j  need  apply,  as  records  will  be  carefully  | 


papers  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8.  10  and  > 
11.  Send  full  typewritten  details  to  i 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  7  I 


COMBINATION  SPORTS  and  court- 


checked  before  employment.  Salary  to 
suit,  and  will  be  arranged  based  on 
ability.  Box  196,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  house  reporter  for  6,000  daily.  Fast- 


MUST  ENLARGE  OUR  STAFF! 
Fine  future  for  GOOD  advertising  man 


growing  community  located  66  miles  i  TRAINEES  —  N.  E.  metropolitan  pa- 
Southwest  of  Chicago.  Write:  Thomas  |  Pef  now  taking  applications  for  10- 
E.  West,  Herald.  Morris,  Illinois.  I  week  training  programs  for  reporters 
_  beginning  September  and  January.  Ro- 


who  knows  MI»CH^DISING  and  i  DESK  MAN-Competent  to  handle  AP  exMriente'^rsSu“^‘*"sa‘lIi!^y*"ter 

“tenUve^  “l~n«  •  l^ts  ex'cellin?  '  Oain”r  ^klyfiluJ  aito 

incentive,  cringe  Mnenu  excellent  ,  on  Southern  Michigan  five-day  P.M.  (  aliowanoe  Write  Box  192  Mitor  A 
working  conditions,  fine  city  R^ume  daily.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  and  have  ,  * 

and  refetences  to:  Syd  ^shel.  Ai^er-  flare  for  headwriting.  Please  air  mail _ _ 

Tifton  (Ga.)  fun  background  mateHal  —  Editor,  xWO  JOURNAUSTS— one  as  associate 
_ J _  2?'/.  **onitor-L«ader,  Mount  Clemens,  |  editor  of  fishing  and  hunting  magazine. 


Using  Director,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 

NATIONAL  ADVTG.  REP.  for  weekly  1 
hotel-motel  magazine.  Good  commission  I 
and  residuals.  All  proposals  considered.  | 
Tavern  Talk,  209  Westport  Rd.,  Kan-  | 
tas  City  11,  Mo. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  melium-size  A.M.  daily  located  in 


i  other  to  develop  news  and  feature  I 
I  material  for  press  media  and  some  { 
I  writing  of  TV  clips.  Both  positions  i 
open  immediately.  Send  resume  to  Dick  ! 
I  H.  Schaffer,  State  Capitol,  Nebraska  , 
I  Game  Commission,  Lincoln  9.  Nebraska.  ! 


NOT  JUST  A  WRITER  .  .  .  1 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  muet 
have: 

1.  Exceptional  ability  to  research 
and  write  solid,  savvy  feature 
material  for  dealer  and  ex¬ 
ternal  publications  of  blue- 
chip  clients. 

2.  Potential  to  assume  full  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  one  or  more 
of  these  publications,  and  to 
carry  out  field  editorial  as¬ 
signments  imaginatively. 

3.  Ability  to  conceive  and  direct 
effective  illustration. 

He  will  be  Joining  the  PR  Divi¬ 
sion  of  an  ovor-$10- million,  fast¬ 
growing,  old  -  enough  -  to  -  vote 
agency  in  one  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dential  areas  in  the  Northeast. 
Clients  include  some  of  the  best 
names  in  American  industry. 
Potential  to  grow:  as  big  as  all 


^^iros  POSITIONS  OPEN  16,000  PM.  ms 

ten  ares  over  38,000  Al^  desires  high  standards  of  quality,  confident  \  iij  General  assiirnment  renorter  with  If  mature,  readable  feature  ma- 
•ound,  i>ace-Mtter  to  head  display,  in  his  own  professional  ability,  and  i  interest  in  oil  industry  (2)  woman  cub  terial  with  plenty  of  promotional 

WHte-  "^x  22rEalto‘'r' T^ubuZ^-  this  I  ;2“';^r‘"for  'lid  a«S  to  i  cutting  edges  is  your  long  suit- 

write.  Box  227,  Editor  A  Publisher.  area.  Writing  experiente  desirablej^ desk  i  women’s  oage  editor  Write-  Mitor  ,  and  you  have  the  samples  to 

DISPLAY  AnvFRTiqTNr  oAi  ”<>>  ]  Roswell  Daily  Record,  Roswill,  New  |  prove  it— we'd  like  to  hear  from 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SAL^  A  Publisher.  Mexico  you.  Please  send  complete  res- 

MAN  —  permanent,  opportunity  filled  _ _ ume  to; 

^  ®“  °"®  “L  M.\NAGING  EDITOR  responsible  for  WOMAN’S  EDITDR  with  new  ideas 

.  BOX  235 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


o  I  room  operation.  8-man  and  initiative  needed  on  ataff  of  48,000 

^***'5*1  *  ““•tier,  competent  |  gjaff.  edit  page.  Creative  opportunity,  daily.  Attractive  salary,  insurance,  and 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


with  copy  and  layout,  experien^  in  j  au‘faiS?rfam‘i^:irofr.?;:tu:."‘;i:  I  oto^V  Trin^ “inefl;r'R:pIy“Te?i,nnel  !  EDITOR  »  PUBLISHER 

telhng  and  servicing.  We  will  pt^  ,  perience.  salary  requirements,  refeiv  I  Director,  Augusta  Chronicle.  Augusta,  i 

vijfe  man  who  wants  to  stay  put  I  e„ces.  John  R.  Nixon.  General  Man-  I  Georgia. _ _ _ 

while  getting  ah^  wiUi  the  oppor-  „ger.  Tribune.  Peru.  Indiana. 

tunity  of  a  lifetime.  Write:  R.  M.  !  _ 1 _ I _  ] 

Kilgore.  The  Spectator.  Joliet.  Illinois.  CORNING  PAPER  in  pleasant  western  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA  ^ 

PAitnrinl  I  c'tT  Seeks  man  for  news  copydesk,  an-  i  ^ 

***  i  other  for  sports  desk.  Send  references,  j  _  li  j 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who  r*’™"*- ’  J**"***^  iT  /  V  ^ 

also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay-  I  to  Box  198,  Editor  A  Publisher.  [  A  - /y\  J  X 

out  and  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  Neal  ,  1  f  '  I  ]}  A  (  J 

A.  Bints,  Managing  Editor,  Utica  Didly  REPORTER  —  Seven  day  morning  !  \  ^  b  <.  \ 

Press,  Utica.  Now  York.  newspaper.  Chart  Area,  10  has  open-  i  K  Y4 

-  -  - i  ing  for  general  reporter.  Will  consider  !  I  4— ggmfcJJTi oSoT I __ 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS — Mala  and  i  recent  journalism  graduates.  Please  de-  /  '  MtD  '  1 

Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to  i  tail  exiierienoe  and  full  educational  ;  I  I  t  ^  ef- 

Coast.  Send  rssumaa,  location  prefer-  i  background  in  reply  to  Box  194,  Editor  i  i  VlO  I  ji-oior - is  \  ' 

eaee.  availability  date.  Contact:  BUI  1  *  Publisher.  i  1  giST  A  ^  \ 

McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E.  -  I  V  \  I  ^ 

Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  I  REPORTER  —  Midwest  40,000  p.m.  \  \  - 1 _ t  li‘nT7-rr raimi”i*h‘'r 

CE  6-6670.  daily.  180  miles  from  Chicago,  seeks  \  7  n.av  -xista'  b««- 

- -  reporter  1-3  years’  experience  or  bright  \  TlO  g"®*'  I  A  ' 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BITT  60,000  !  Iwinner.  Also  have  opening  for  night  ^  /  1*^  ;  ?  le 

daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening  wire  editor.  Send  references,  experience.  w  g  j  ?.  Vta  T  ■ 

for  above-average  experienced  reporter,  '  Box  18S.  Editor  A  Publisher.  I _ \ 

able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county.  - - 

$126  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present  ,  REPORTERS.  DESKMEN.  for  editorial  ..... 

^**7,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  j  departments  on  daily  newspapers  in 

Publisher.  |  CThart  areas  6.  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Experi-  Xt  f 

~ - • -  enced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send  full  w 

COMBINATION  sports-general  news  typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily  1  >9 

reporter  for  small  morning  daily.  Press  Association,  7  Sooth  Dearborn  i  Um  CHART  AREA  Hsabcr  in  Ad  Copy  for  fhssrint  LOCATIOH  withsut  IDERTIFICATIOR  ' 

TkAirv  VT*®T«ro  \xr^-i _ i  w _  43a  _  «  vt-  _i _  * - - - - - - - - - - 


daily  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo 


Chicago  3.  No  charges. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Sidetmen 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  WILUNG  BE- 
GINN  UK.  Oolletre  requirod.  Give  detail* 
ftr«t  letter.  Daily  Hub,  Kearney,  Nebr. 


D^KMAN  by  large  Connecticut  P.M. 
daily.  Blue  Cross,  CMS,  group  insur¬ 
ance-pension.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  239,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


D^K  MAN  competent  to  handle  AP 
wire.  Must  have  potential  to  be  wire 
editor.  Morning  paper  in  pleasant 
Pennsylvania  city.  Moving  expenses 
paid.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box 
265,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  19.000  6 
day  afternoon  daily.  Write  R.  V. 
Pratt.  Daily  Progress,  Charlottsville, 
Virginia. 


NEWS  ASSISTANT  —  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity,  long  established  daily,  for 
alert  newsman  capable  of  assuming 
rraponsibility.  Qualities  needed:  expe¬ 
rience,  good  judgment,  willingness  to 
work,  good  character.  Only  applicants 
from  Carolinas  and  Georgia  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Give  full  daU.  Box  244,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NBIWS  REPORTER  who  gathers  and 
delivers  news.  Must  have  journalism 
background,  college  degree,  know  both 
still  and  movie  cameras.  Radio  and 
TV  opening.  Send  details,  including 
tape,  to  Box  253,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Expe¬ 
rienced.  Good  Wages.  Must  give  refer¬ 
ences.  20,UOO  Cir.  Heart  of  recreation 
area.  Contract  Ed  Coyle,  Hissoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


REPORTEHl — For  large  weekly.  Single, 
college  graduate,  b^inner  accepted. 
W'rite  Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader. 


REPORTER,  energetic,  hard  working  '■ 
for  38,000  P.M.  daily.  New  building  in  I 
good  location.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  264,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  Six.  Eve¬ 
ning  newspaiier  of  27.000  circulation. 
Ne^s  to  have  at  least  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  good  newspaper  as 
background.  Might  lie  beat  or  general 
assignment.  Box  251,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  able 
also  to  cover  and  supervise  coverage 
of  high  school  sports.  Write  publisher, 
Carteret  County  News-Times,  More- 
heati  City.  N.  C. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  —  Experi-  j 
ence  and  skill  in  news  writing,  devel-  | 
oping  features,  planning  makeup  ^d 
directing  staff  essential.  Best  working  i 
conditions!  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  ' 


6LASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

NAME _  _ _ 

COMPANY  (If  any) _  _  _ 

ADDRESS _  _ _ 

CITY,  STATE _  _ 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for _  _ insertions 

Classification _  _ 

COPY:^ _ _ 


D  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

(For  ads  of  the  "Situatlom  Wanted"  nature,  enclose  remittanca  tsilh  order. 
See  claulfiod  rate  structure.) 


SOCIETTY  REPORTER  for  expanding 
weekly,  fluent  writer.  Flare,  Hobbs. 
N.  M. 


Mechanical 


EIXPERIEINCBD  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
areas  6,  7,  8.  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  “lype  full  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST,  TTS  oper¬ 
ated  Intertypea.  6132.  Few  nrwnths  days, 
and  then  nights.  Open  shop.  J.  N. 
Anzel,  Inc.,  611  Broadway,  New  York 
CSty  12,  N.  Y. 


ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 

Combination  daily  in  Chart  Area  4 
has  immediate  opening  for  exiwrienced 
fast  etch  foreman. 

Excellent  physical  facilities,  working 
conditions  and  starting  pay. 

Send  complete  resume  as  to  age. 
experience  and  training  to  Box  266, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relationg 


OUTBOARD  la^GlNE  MANUFAC- 
TURE31  needs  young  writer  with  out¬ 
door  experience  and  some  boating  know¬ 
how.  Prefer  at  least  two  years  news 
writing  background.  Midwest  location. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  174,  Editor  ft  Publishsr. 


URBAN  UNIVi»SITY.  Chart  Area  2. 
wants  radio-television  director.  Prefers 
young  iierson  with  experience  in  edu¬ 
cational  television,  production,  and 
writing.  Imaginative  work  and  cre¬ 
ative  ability  can  compensate  for  lack 
of  experience.  Send  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  and  references.  Box 
255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
or  woman  in  educational  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  urban  university,  C^rt  Area 
2.  Require  journalism  degree,  writing 
experience,  organizational  ability,  and 
creative  ideas.  Salary  depends  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications ;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  graduate  work  at  no  cost. 
Send  background  details  with  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  254,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  young 
male  writer  in  the  information  de¬ 
partment  of  Chicago-based  national 
youth  service  organization.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  production  of  press  re¬ 
leases,  brochures,  handle  printing  pro¬ 
duction  and  assist  with  other  PR  ac¬ 
tivities.  Prefer  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate  with  some  newspaper  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  photo  and  resume  to 
National  4-H  Service  Committee.  59 
East  Van  Buren,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Promotion 


PRODUCTION-PROMOTION 

We  are  looking  for  someone  with 
experience  in  ottering  and  expediting 
all  phases  of  printing  —  from  rough 
layout  to  shipping  finished  piece.  We 
draire  experience  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  iMirticularly  in  production,  pro¬ 
motion  or  circulation.  This  is  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  unusual  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  experience  to 
Box  241,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN  WANTED  to  sell  printing 
machines.  Good  pay  —  expenses  —  com¬ 
missions.  TTie  right  man  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  over  30,  hard  worker,  re¬ 
liable.  willing  to  travel.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  205,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXCELLHafT  OPPORTUNITY  avail¬ 
able  for  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  progressive,  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  Illinois  daily  in  25,000  to 
30,000  circulation  bracket.  Higher  than 
normal  starting  pay,  merit  advance¬ 
ment,  many  benefits,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Applicant  must  be  aggressive, 
able  to  handle  major  accounts,  com- 
I>etent  in  copy  writing  and  layout. 
Send  references,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  238,  Editor  ft  Publi^er. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  or  production 
manager  with  heavy  composing 
room  experience.  Our  men  among 
highest  paid  in  the  industry. 
Selling  experience  desirable  but 
not  essential.  No  high  pressure 
selling  involved.  We  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  "sales"  person¬ 
ality  and  practical  linecasting 
experience.  Considerable  travel 
in  exclusive  territory.  All  inquiries 
confidential.  Send  full  details  to 

Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SYN  DICATE 
FEATURE  SALESMAN 

Selling  position  available  with  largs, 
well-known  newspaper  feature  syndb 
cat*.  Optional  selection  of  territory. 
Car  needed.  Give  newspaper  and  sell¬ 
ing  exiwrience  and  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  Box  175,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Inatructioa 
Fra*  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Can  you  use  a 
working  production  man?  lx>ng  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  mechanical  phases,  phtt 
general  operations  routine.  College  edu¬ 
cation.  Box  207,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  A  DEPENDABLE  ASSISTANT! 
^perience  includes  15  years'  {net 
and  back  shop — weekly  and  daily  ts 
lOM.  Top  reference*.  For  details,  Boi 
167,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  All  inquiriss 
answered.  Chart  Areas  10,  11.  12, 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  desires  to 
join  large  newspaper.  From  carrier  boy 
to  thirty  years  newspaper  exiwriene*. 
Familiar  with  all  departments.  Os 
present  small  daily  over  ten  years,  and 
at  present  its  general  manager.  Avail¬ 
able  on  sixty  day  notice  I  Box  171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED  NEWSPAPER  EXECU- 
'TIVE,  30,  seeks  opportunity  in  lars* 
publication  or  electronic  media.  Six 
years’  publishing  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  weeklies.  Editorial 
awards  in  two  states.  U.  of  Mo.  J- 
^hool  graduate.  References  and  proof 
of  performance  in  all  phases.  Avail¬ 
able  early  '62.  Box  213,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  national  manufactursr 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  to  grow 
at  administrative  level  with  publishsr 
or  industrial  firm.  Ten  years’  in  cr^ 
ative  and  production  phases  of  high 
quality  printed  advertising  plus  pro- 
vious  newspaper,  promotion  and  com¬ 
mercial  photography  experience.  Want 
to  move  UP  with  possibility  of  future 
investment.  Box  217,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Artists-Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  AR’nST,  experienced; 
also  sports  and  humor  cartoons.  Box 
231,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTEiD 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel 


Adeertising  Production 

ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 
Seven  yevi’  trade  publication  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  layout  and  makeup  of 
ads  from  conception  to  printer.  Own 
correspondent.  Work  under  pressure. 
Contact  personality.  Box  219,  Editor 
ft  Publiaher. 

Cartoonitt* 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST.  Young 
energetic.  Able  excellent  draftsman. 
Samples  and  resume  on  request.  Box 
262.  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  seeking 
association  with  highly  competitive 
newspaper.  Aggressive  and  promotion- 
minded.  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
organise  and  motivate  strong  sales 
force.  Particular  emphasis  on  Home 
Delivery — extensive  experience  in  Sales 
Promotion,  Distribution  and  Labor  Re¬ 
lations.  Available  immediate  interview, 
or  resume  in  confidence.  Box  149,  ^i- 
tor  ft  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Young 
aggressive  circulation  manager  seeks 
position  with  6,000  to  12,000  daily.  A 
builder  of  solid  circulation  and  reve¬ 
nue.  Eleven  years'  experience  on  all 
phases  of  circulation  work.  Wants  i>er- 
manent  position.  Age  26.  Area  loca-  ; 
tion  not  important.  Box  187,  Editor  ft  . 
Publisher.  1 

OVER  14  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in 
all  tsrpea  circulation.  Now  employed. 
B>ply  ^x  164,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Ditplay  Advertising  ! 

NA'nONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

immediately  available  for  50,000  plus 
daily.  EIxperience  all  classifications. 

years'  retail  display  experience. 
Strong  layout  man  and  expert  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  delivering  visual  presenta¬ 
tions.  Fine  record  of  generating  tie-in 
support.  English  BA,  36,  family  man. 
Presently  and  successfully  employed. 
For  complete  resume  write  Box  160, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  ...  OR 
NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years'  newspaper  advertising — 
11  as  Ad  Manager,  Heavy  background 
in  Local  Retail,  National.  Competent, 
aggressive,  dependable.  Missouri  grad. 
Notice  required.  Family  man,  age  46. 
Write  Box  189,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

FIfTElEN  YEARS  on  one  job  as  dis¬ 
play  salesman  and  ad  manager.  Well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  management.  Like  medi¬ 
um-size  daily  or  large  weekly.  Married. 
Prefer  Area  9.  Box  243,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat-to-coast  at  no  clmrgs 
to  onployer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

NOW  EDITOR,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor  —  experienced  in 
all  phases  daily  editorial  department. 
Seelu  job  with  top  future.  Family 
man.  Best  references.  Box  109,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  IN  40’s  completing  sale 
of  weekly  chain  and  plant.  Wide  ex- 
I>erience  as  daily  editor,  columnist, 
assistant  to  daily  publisi^,  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  politics,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Available  in  September  I  Box 
114,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  1  I  I 


Editorial  | 

I 

COLLEGE  GRAD  with  experience  de-  I 
sires  busy  reporting  job.  Box  117,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  ' 

DEADENDED  for  16  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  fine,  20,000  daily.  Write 
anything,  including  editorials;  edit  and 
head  anything;  handle  any  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  11  college  town  for 
youngsters’  education.  Age  44.  Box  ! 
118,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 

NEWSMAN,  34,  thirteen  years’  same  I 
paper;  all  newsroom  jobs,  plus  teach-  | 
ing,  public  relations,  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  experience ;  seeks  key  job  on 
small  or  medium  daily,  magazine  or 
in  public  relations.  Now  over  $10,000. 
Box  183,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  38,  seeks  copy  desk 
spot  on  P.M.  daily  Chart  Areas  2. 

3,  4.  Good  references.  Box  141.  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  wishes  position  on  medium 
daily.  Chart  Area  12.  College  grad., 
two  years’  experience.  Box  166,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 

AMUSEMENTS.  Book  or  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor,  Six  years’  journalistic  exiwrience. 
Now  copy  reader  for  100.000  daily.  Age 
26.  Box  171,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

!  EXPERIENCED.  AGGRESSIVE  RE- 
.  PORTER  with  photographic  seeks  chai-  i 
^  lenging  news  position  in  West  Coast  I 
state.  College  graduate.  Family,  All  ' 
beats,  police  and  city  hall  strong.  Box 
218,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

(  EXPERIENCTBD  WRITER  -  EDITOR 
I  (news,  features,  house  organ,  tech¬ 
nical  editing,  public  relational  seeka 
New  York  or  California  spot.  Resume. 
Top  references.  Box  197,  Editor  ft  ] 
Publisher.  i 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  | 
by  newsman,  25,  with  two  years’  solid  i 
experience  all  phases  and  beats  on 
small-medium  dailies.  Fast,  reputation 
for  accuracy  —  good  with  people. 
Former  U.  S.  Army  German  interpre¬ 
ter.  Box  206,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
;  two  years’  daily  newspaper  experience. 

’  J-Master’s  University  of  Mo.,  B.A. 
Columbia  University.  Seeks  job  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Would  consider 
other  offers.  Excellent  references.  Box 
I  179,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WOMAN  WRITER  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make¬ 
up.  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate;  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
I  960,000.  Box  176.  Uitor  ft  Publisher. 

'  REPORTER.  FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE.  SEEKS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY, 
ANY  CHART  AREA.  BOX  209,  EDI- 
'  TOR  ft  PUBUSHER. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  of  large,  out¬ 
standing  Minnesota  semi-weekly  seeks 
new  opportunity.  Write;  Publisher. 
Box  170,  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 
Phone:  VI  6-3774. 


Editorial 

UNHAPPY  ON  A.M.  DAILY,  writer- 
photographer,  27,  married,  seeks  career 
city  or  suburban  beat  on  p.m.  paper 
with  opportunity  to  write  worthwhile 
copy,  ^perienced,  references.  Con¬ 
tact  R.  K.  Paul.  7-M  Lake  Village, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

REPORTER,  has  11  years’  experience,  i 
seeking  job  with  quality  newspaper 
leading  to  management  position.  Want 
chance  with  top  firm.  I  have  ability 
but  it  is  being  wasted.  .Vvailable 
September  18  to  Oct.  1.  Age  33.  Box 
267,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RByORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  22, 
three  years  college,  three  years  experi-  | 
ence  including  darkroom  and  Scana-  I 
graver.  Military  service  completed. 
Now  available.  Robert  G.  Frazer,  9  I 
I  Oak  Park  Drive.  Centralia,  Illinois.  I 

,  RBn*ORYbK,  experienced.  mature.  ! 
solid  background  local  government,  I 
general  coverage.  Interested  in  change  ! 
I  which  might  lead  to  desk,  editorial  j 
I  writing.  Far  west  or  south  preferred.  , 
Present  wage  $125.  Box  242,  Editor  ft  : 
Publisher.  ' 

I  NEWSMAN  8  YEARS  daily  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Award  winner,  strong  : 
I  on  features.  Box  237,  Editor  ft  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  I 

GO  WEST,  YOUNG  WOMAN! 
FIVE-YEAR  TV  Editor,  news  feature  i 
writer,  now  with  metropolitan  daily.  1 
wants  change  to  medium-size  daily  in 
West.  Box  249.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  —  TOP  TALENT  Chart 
Area  5  wishes  to  relocate.  Background : 
copy  desk,  news  and  wire  editor :  lay¬ 
outs,  arresting  heads.  Available  within 
month.  Write:  Box  225,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  J-grad- 
uate.  seeka  responsible,  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  Good  references.  Box  228,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EDUCA’nON  REPORTER 
Woman  —  10  years  of  reporting  edu¬ 
cation  facts  and  features  for  dailies, 
including  metropolitan.  Wants  job  as 
education  reporter  or  in  education 
public  relations.  Background  also  of 
general  news  reporting  and  some  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2 
but  will  relocate  for  right  job.  Box 
236.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

EDITOR.  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
Chart  Area  2,  college,  experienced, 
available  now.  Box  232,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

C.ANADIAN  WEEKLY  EDITOR.  35, 

I  seeks  desk  job  on  medium-size  daily. 

1  Prefers  Chart  Areas  7  or  11.  Winner 
I  of  17  better  newspapers  awards  in  10 
years.  Box  233,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  Free  Lance 

I  YOUR  MAN  IN  MEXICO  —  Working 
I  Mexico  City  newsman  to  take  on  cor- 
I  respondence  assignments,  weekly  col- 
:  umns  and  specials.  Reasonable  rates. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  daily.  10  years 
experience  includes  publicity,  Sunday 
magazine  editor,  free  lance.  Degree. 

I  Box  261,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  WRITER-EDITOR 

PUBLICA’nONS  DIRECTOR 
Graduate  degrees  in  English,  joumal- 
I  ism.  College  teaching  and  weekly 
’  newspaper  background.  Over  15  years 
in  government  and  industry  on  gen¬ 
eral.  educational,  and  technical  publi¬ 
cations.  Have  supervised  staff  of  46. 
Gan  manage  your  entire  publications 
program.  Strong  on  analytical  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  feature,  column,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Currently  employed. 
Slightly  younger  than  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  but  never  criticized  for  inexperi¬ 
ence.  Box  256,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TECHNICAL  WRmNG.  rewriting, 
editing,  proofreading.  Box  234,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


For  sample  of  work  write:  Editor  ft 
Publisher,  Box  247,  Editor  ft  ^b- 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  or 
assistant,  exiwrienced  in  all  mechani¬ 
cal  phases.  Aggressive,  conscientious, 
college  education.  Color  experience. 
Box  204,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-STERBO-GOSS  and  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  presses.  12  yrs.  one  shop. 
Midwest-west.  R.  McNeal,  312  W.  2nd 
St.,  S.  Newton,  la. 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  —  Com¬ 
posing  Superintendent.  Young  man. 
college  degree.  14  years  experience 
metropolitan  dailies.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  South  but  consider  any¬ 
thing  affording  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  240,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 
Experienced  500  line  (plus)  per  hour 
8  point;  capable  of  setting  all  forma 
tabulation.  Blxeellent  error  control,  good 
references. 

SUPERVISORY  ABILITY.  Recent 
merger  of  two  N.W,  dailies  makes 
relocating  desirable.  Thrive  on  dead¬ 
line  pressure.  Write  Box  230,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

DESIRES  TO  RELOCATE.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  direct  printing  methods,  spot 
and  process  color  work.  Good  leader¬ 
ship,  production,  and  quality  records. 
A-1  references.  36.  married.  3  chil¬ 
dren.  Box  260,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

fXlMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Available  November.  30  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  phases  Hot,  Cold  and  high¬ 
speed  composition.  Enviable  coat  and 
production  record.  Any  size  plant.  Pre¬ 
fer  medium  progressive  daily.  Box  248, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  veteran,  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  press  cameras  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  New  cair,  radio  tele¬ 
phone-police  radios-tape  recorder.  Use 
Fairchild  engraver,  wire  photo.  Some 
plate  making.  No  flunkie  jobs,  pleasel 
Box  142,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FIRST  -  CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
eleven  years’  experience  in  all  facets 
of  Newspaper,  Magazine.  T.V.  work. 
Five  years’  own  freelance  business. 
Own  several  cameras,  can  handle  any 
type.  Have  car.  Age  27,  married,  three 
children.  Desire  change.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4.  9.  or  12.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  193,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  DESIRES  position 
i  on  West  Coast.  Experience:  Eight 
;  years  newspaper,  five  years  portrait 
;  and  commercial  photography.  Educa- 
'  tion :  Associate  in  Applied  Science,  in 
Photographic  Technology,  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Illustrative  Photography, 
plus  two  years  art  training.  Married. 

\  Age  26.  Box  259,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  Public  R^ations 

PUBUC  RELA’nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact,  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral  6-6670. 

;  YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS,  and  mature 
.  married  man  seeking  challenging  PR 
or  news  position.  B.S.  in  Journalism. 

I  with  PR,  newspaper,  and  advertising 
I  experience.  Will  send  resume  on  re> 

I  quest.  Box  107,  Editor  ft  Publishmr. 

AFTER  17  YEARS  of  upside-down 
,  living  in  grubby  newspaper  offices, 

.  editor,  writer,  37,  wants  industrial 
I  public  relations  opportunity,  preferably 
'  national  company  in  small  city — remote 
I  area.  Currently  quasi-executive  on 
:  large  metroix>litan  daily,  diversified 
)  editorial  background.  Box  168,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

"HEY  LOOK  ME  OVERI”  Newsman 
with  PR  experience,  J-Grad.  Married, 
Vet.  32.  Seek  Midwest  PR.  Quality 
I  work.  Box  186,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

'  UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo- 
I  tion,  publicity,  press  relations,  imliti- 
I  cal  science,  advertising,  publications, 

'  writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Exi^ 
rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ- 
,  ting,  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
;  to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  po¬ 
sition.  I^fer  Kentucky.  Will  accept 
$10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea- 
I  tures  are  attractive. 

I  Box  229  Editor  ft  Publisher 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown  innocent.  sorship.  There  are,  of  course, 

“Meanwhile,  his  name  has  some  notable  exceptions  as  in  a 
•  6CI  m.9  appeared  in  newspapers  as  a  few  kidnapping  cases  where 

O  suspect  ‘suspect.’  Even  the  printing  of  newspaper  silence  has  been  ob- 

O  M  ^  following  story  the  next  day  served  at  the  request  of  the 

When  a  man  or  a  woman  is  forth  in  his  editorial  titled  will  not  entirely  mitigate  the  police.  In  general,  however,  we 

being  sought  by  the  police  in  “What’s  Your  Name  Worth?’’:  damage  done  to  him.  believe  the  good  outweighs  the 

connection  with  a  crime  does  “A  woman  called  us  the  other  “What  happens  to  his  reputa-  bad  in  printing  the  news, 
your  newspaper  use  the  per-  day  and  asked  us  why  we  didn’t  tion?  His  job?  What  kind  of  • 

son’s  name  and  identify  him  or  print  the  name  of  a  man  who  scorn  will  he  get  from  his  Contraft 

her  as  a  “suspect”  or  as  “wanted  was  a  ‘suspect’  in  a  murder  neighbors  and  friends? 

for  questioning?”  case  in  Boca  Raton.  We  believe  that  in  such  in-  Act  Kul0S  UrflItCfl 

The  word  “suspect”  might  “That  day  we  carried  full  stances  where  a  police  depart-  Washington 

turn  out  to  be  libelous  although  pictures  and  a  story  of  the  ment  is  merely  looking  for  a  Pentagon  experts  have  gone  to 

it  has  been  used  on  occasion  by  tragic  slaying  of  a  woman.  At  because  they  want  to  ^^rk  on  rules  to  implement  the 

newspapers  when  originally  the  time  we  were  given,  by  question  him,  or  have  him  language  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
used  by  police  authorities.  police,  the  name  of  a  man  who  f®*"  questioning,  it  is  not  pnation  Act  for  1962  in  relation 

Most  newspapers,  we  believe,  was  ‘suspected’  of  being  impli-  the  busings  of  a  newspaper  to  allowances  for  advertising 
are  extremely  careful  of  that  cated.  ill®  expenditures  by  defense  con- 

word  and  substitute  the  phrase  “At  that  time  he  was  at  either  t^n  declared  held  as  a  tractors.  The  President  signed 
“wanted  for  questioning”  even  large’  and  police  wanted  him  material  witness  or  until  he  has  weekend, 

when  police  have  used  the  for  questioning.  Since  then  he  been  charged  with  ^me  crime.  regulations  are 

stronger  term.  This  also  goes  voluntarily  turned  himself  in  ‘  There’s  such  a  thmg  as  fre^  spelled  out  there  will  be  consid- 
for  the  wire  services,  the  Asso-  for  questioning  and  still  has  not  dom  of  the  press.  But  there  s  confusion  in  the  minds  of 

ciated  Press  and  United  Press  been  (at  this  writing)  formally  also  such  a  thing  as  the  right  contractors  and  those  in  govem- 

Intemational.  charged  with  anything.  Several  o  privacy.  ^  ^  ^  ment  who  are  immediately 

The  exceptions  occur  when  othere  are  also  under  scnitiny.  charged  with  imposing  limita- 

attribution  for  using  suspect  The  woman  who  call^  us  .  ^  tions  on  advertising  allowances 

can  be  made  directly  to  a  re-  said  she  thought  we  shirked  our  here  and  we  admire  the  effort  _ whether  thev  are  to  he  taken 

sponsible  authority  or  when  the  duty  by  not  printing  the  name  to  protect  the  innocent  and  the  f  nmfits  or  de¬ 
individual  is  a  known  criminal,  of  this  suspect.  She  countered  unsuspecting.  ducted  before  profits 

A  case  in  point  hit  the  papers  with  the  information  that  ‘all  But,  as  in  all  hard  and  fast  Appropriations  Act  spe- 

this  Wednesday  in  connection  other  newspapers’  in  the  area  rules  of  this  nature,  it  will  meet  p.-ficallv  mentioned  “heln  wantinl” 
with  the  murder  of  a  real  estate  had  carried  the  name  and  won-  with  ^me  severe  tests.  .  ,  aHygrtisements  seeking 

^leswoman  in  Syracuse  whose  dered  if  we  just  weren’t  prop-  scarce  materiSs  or  disposing  of 

body  was  stuffed  into  the  trunk  erly  doing  our  job.  a  specific  request  for  help  from  ,  materials  as  allowable 

A  police  de-  “Yes,  we  were  properly  doing  ^'^^^tmg  a  sus^t  contractors  figure 

dined  to  identify  a  man  they  our  job.  or  a  witness  wno  has  ostensibly  „ 

were  seeking  —  a  prospective  “As  long  as  this  newspaper  ded  from  the  scene  or  gone  into  1^  ^  ^  ^  ■ 

client  the  woman  had  been  with  is  being  run  by  its  present  edi-  hiding? 

showing  a  price  of  property,  tors  this  will  always  be  the  that  person  who  has  dis-  Barney  Goldstein, 

Later  two  suspects  were  named  policy.  We  will  NEVER  print  appeared  happens  to  be  one  of  Pi>Qmofei»  Betires 
by  the  district  attorney.  With  the  name  of  anyone  merely  the  “good  citizens”  isn’t  there  ’ 

that  authority  the  names  ap-  suspected  of  a  crime.  We  don’t  reason  to  believe  that  every-  Cleveland 

peared  on  the  wires  and  in  the  care  if  other  newspapers  choose  thing  is  not  all  right?  Barney  Goldstein  has  retired 

papers.  the  other  course,  but  we  think  Supposing  the  wanted  person  as  promotion  director  of  the 

In  our  opinion  most  newspa-  ours  would  be  a  good  policy  for  1®  u  modern  counterpart  of  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 

pers  believe  they  are  perform-  all  newspapers  to  follow.  Capone,  Luciano,  Lepke,  Dil-  lisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 

ing  a  public  service  in  helping  “Why?  linger,  etc.,  does  the  rule  still  Dealer, 

police  locate  persons  believed  to  “Because  a  man  or  woman  apply?  The  All-American  Soap  Box 

be  “suspect”  or  “wanted  for  ‘suspected’  of  a  crime  is  a  long  And,  supposing  everyone  on  Derby,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
questioning.”  way  from  being  guilty.  The  Main  Street  knows  it  is  Joe  years  of  directing  derby  activi- 

The  question  arises  because  a  American  jurisprudence  system  Blow  that  the  police  are  trying  ties  in  Cleveland,  has  made  Mr. 
daily  in  Florida  has  just  an-  presumes  everyone  is  innocent  ^  find,  what  is  the  public’s  re-  Goldstein  a  lifetime  member  of 
nounced  a  policy  of  withholding  until  proven  guilty  by  a  jury  action  to  the  newspaper  that  the  All-American  Derby’s 
all  names  in  such  cases  even  or  a  judge.  It  is  even  more  j'^®  news  but  doesn’t  print  national  control  and  rules  com- 
when  released  by  the  police.  sensible  to  presume  that  some-  mittee. 

*  *  *  one  is  innocent  when  they  F  -i 
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We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 
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How  the  ocean  grew  ''ears”  to  pinpoint  missile  shots 


A  quarter  of  the  world  away  from  its  launching  pad  an 
ex{)erimental  missile  nose  cone  splashes  into  the  ocean. 

How  close  has  it  come  to  the  target? 

Where  can  it  be  found,  recovered  and  studied? 

To  answer  these  questions  quickly  and  accurately.  Bell 
Telephone  scientists  have  developed  a  special  system  of 
deep-sea  hydrophones— sensitive  “ears”  that  hear  under¬ 
water.  Its  name— the  Missile  Impact  Locating  System,  or 
MILS  for  short.  MILS,  produced  by  Western  Electric, 
manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  involves 
two  types  of  networks. 

•  One  is  a  Long  Distance  network  which  monitors  millions 
of  square  miles  of  ocean.  The  nose  cone  releases  a  small 
bomb  which  sinks  and  explodes  at  the  proper  depth  for 
transmission  of  underwater  sounds.  Vibrations  are 


picked  up  by  hydrophones  stationed  at  the  same  depth 
and  instantly  carried  by  cables  to  ground  stations.  Since 
the  vibrations  take  longer  to  reach  some  hydrophones 
than  others,  time  differences  are  measured  to  compute 
the  location  of  the  nose  cone. 

•  The  other  is  a  ‘’buH’s-eye”  network  which  monitors  a 
restricted  target  area.  This  network  is  so  sensitive  that 
no  bomb  is  needed.  It  can  detect  the  mere  splash  of  an 
arriving  nose  cone  and  precisely  fix  its  location. 

MILS  is  now  operating  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  test  ranges.  It  was  installed  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  with 
technical  assistance  from  Western  Electric. 

It‘s  still  another  example  of  how  the  universe  of  sound 
—  lielow  the  sea.  above  the  earth,  in  outer  space— is  con¬ 
stantly  being  explored  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 
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Gerald  L.  Dealing,  “Cotton  Comment”  columnist  and  markets  editor  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal.  His  name  is  a  byword  wherever  cotton  men 
gather,  and  his  desk  the  information  center  of  the  cotton  industry. 


Dearing  says . 

From  Memphis  to  Osaka,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Alexandria,  Bombay,  Liverpool, 
Bremen,  Copenhagen,  Belgrade,  Helsinki— 
wherever  cotton  is  produced,  used  or  traded 
—the  private  wires,  cables,  newsletters  and 
correspondence  of  producers,  processors,  ship¬ 
pers,  ginners,  warehousemen,  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  “Dearing  says  ...” 

What  Dearing  says  may  be  something  of 
legislation,  of  regulations,  of  price  supports, 
of  crop  conditions,  of  personalities,  trade 
agreements  or  trading  trends.  Whatever  it  is, 
to  the  cotton  industry  it  is  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  information  obtainable. 


Gerald  L.  Dearing’s  desk  at  The  Commer-|] 
cial  Appeal  is  the  information  center  of  thejj 
cotton  industry.  His  “Cotton  Comment” 
column  evolved  at  the  insistence  of  the  tradfc 
which  liked  his  news  stories  of  the  industry, 1 
had  confidence  in  his  grasp  of  its  problemi^ 
and  trusted  him  with  its  information.  | 
This  mutual  respect  and  confidence  has* 
been  scrupulously  maintained  over  the  years. 
That's  why,  everywhere  cotton  men  gather, 
the  news  is  prefac^  with  “Dearing  says  . .  • 


“THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL “ 


Giv*  tight 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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